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25. — 1897 Henry Longuet Higgins (care of Messrs. Ashurst, 

Morris, Crisp & Co.), 17 Throgmorton-street, 

London, E.G. 
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OOBRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

LIMITED TO THIRTY-FIVE. 

1. — 1867 J. Yate Johnson, London 
y 2.— 1867 R. B. N. Walker, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., West Africa 

3.— 1868 Rev. J. Holding, M.A., F.R.G.S., London 
4. — 1868 George Hawkins, Colombo, Ceylon 
5. — 1868 J. Lewis Ingram, Bathurst, Biver Gambier 
6. — 1869 George Mackenzie, Cebu, Phillippine Islands 
7. — 1870 The Venerable Archdeacon Hughes-Games, D.C.L., 

Andreas, Isle of Man 
8. — 1874 Samuel Archer, Surgeon-Major, Singapore 
9. — 1874 Coote M. Chambers, Burrards Inlet, British 

Columbia 
10. — 1874 Edwyn C* Reed, Santiago de Chili 
11. — 1874 Millen Coughtrey, M.D., Dunedin, Otago, New 

Zealand 
12. — 1875 Robert Gordon, Government Engineer, British 

Burmah 
13.— 1877 Edward Dukinfield Jones, C.E., Sao Paulo, 

Brazil 
14.— 1877 Miss Horatio K. F. Gatty, Altrincham. 
15. — 1877 Dr. Allen, Jamaica 
16. — 1877 Dr. George Bennett, Sydney 
17.— 1877 Dr. David Walker, Benicia, U.S.A. 
18. — 1883 William Henry Finlay, Cape Town Observatory 
19.— 1884 Rev W. G. Lawes, New Guinea 
20. — 1884 A. W. Crawford, Oakland, California 
21. — 1884 John Greenwood, Mining Engineer, Melbourne 
22. — 1884 Robert Abraham English, Simla 

b 



XVU1 CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

23.— 1887 Eev. S. Fletcher Williams, London 

24.— 1889 St. George Littledale 

25.— 1889 Mrs. St. George Littledale 

26.— 1890 Sir Alfred Maloney, K.C.M.G., Governor of Lagos 

27. —1890 Captain John Ferguson, s.s. " Aleppo," 22 Norma- 

road, Waterloo 
28.— 1892 J. F. Palmer, L.E.C.P., Lond., M.R.O.S., 

F.B. Hist. Soc, 8 Boyal-avenue, Chelsea 
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ASSOCIATES. 

LIMITED TO TWENTY-FIVE. 

1. — Jan. 27, 1862 Captain John H. Mortimer, "America." 

(Atlantic) 
2.— Mar. 24, 1862 Captain P. C. Petrie. (Atlantic) 
3.— Feb. 9, 1863 Captain John Carr, ship " Scindia." 

(Calcutta) 
4.— Feb. 9, 1863 Captain Charles E. Price, B.N.R., ship 

" Cornwallis." (Calcutta and Sydney) 
5.— April 20, 1863 Captain Fred. E. Baker, ship "Niphon." 

(Chinese Seas) 
6. — Oct. 31, 1864 Captain Thompson, ship "Admiral 

Lyons." (Bombay) 
7. — April 13, 1865 Captain Alexander Cameron, ship. 

" Staffordshire." (Shanghai) 
8.— Dec. 11, 1865 Captain Walker, ship " Trenton " 
9.— Mar. 23, 3868 Captain David Scott 
10.— April 7, 1884 Captain G. Griffith Jones, barque " Her- 

mine " 
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LIST OF DONATIONS 

RECEIVED FROM SEPTEMBER, 1896 to SEPTEMBER, 1897. 

Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia) : Proceedings, 

part 2, April and August ; part 3, Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Boston) : Pro- 
ceedings, new series, vol. xxiii ; vol. xxxii, Nos. 1 to 9, 

and No. 15. 
American Assoc, for the Advancement of Science (Mass.) : 

Proceedings, vol. xliv. 
American Geographical Soc. (N. Y.) : Bulletin, vol. xxviii, 

Nos. 3 and 4 ; vol. xxix, No. 2, 1897. 
American Museum of Natural History (New York) : Bulletin, 

vol. viii, 1896, and Annual Report, etc., 1896. 
American Philosophical Soc. (Philadelphia) : Proceedings, 

Nos. 150, 151, 152 and 154; Transactions, vol. xix, part 1. 
Anthropological Institute (London) : Journal, vol. xxvi, Nos. 

2, 3 and 4 ; vol. xxvii, No. 1, and List. 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal (Calcutta) : Journal, vol. lxv, part 1, 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1896; vol. lxv, part 2, Nos. 2 to 4, 1896; vol. 

lxv, part 3, No. 1 and Special No. ; vol. lxvi, part 1, No. 

1 ; vol. lxvi, part 2, No. 1 ; Proceedings, Nos. 1 to 10, 

1896, Title page, etc. 
Association of Engineering Societies (Philadelphia) : Journal, 

May, 1897. 
Australasian Assoc, for the Advancement of Science (Sydney) : 

Proceedings, vol. vi ; Preliminary Notice. 
Bath Nat. Hist, and Antiquarian Field Club: Proceedings, 

vol. viii, No. 4. 
Birkenhead Lit. and Scientific Soc. : Annual Beport, 1896-7, 

and Address. 



DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. XXI 

J. W. Black, F.B.C.S.E., Edinburgh: "Brighton Beaches 

after Storms" etc. 
Boston Soc. of Natural History (Boston) : Proceedings, vol. 

xxvii. 
Bristol Naturalists' Soc. : Proceedings, vol. viii, part 1, and 

List of Officers. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science (London) : 

Eeport on State of Science ; Eeport, Liverpool Meeting, 

1896. 
" British Review" vol. i, No. 2. 
" The Bullionist" (London) : vol. lxii, No. 1644. 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington) : 14th Annual 

Eeport, 1892-3, parts 1 and 2; 15th Annual Eeport, 

1893-4. 
Canadian Institute (Toronto) : Transactions, No. 9, Oct., 

1896; Proceedings, No. 1, vol. i, part 1. 
Central Meteorological Observatory (Mexico) : Memorias y 

Eevista, tome x, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Chemical Society (London) : Proceedings, Nos. 159 to 182, 

and List; Journals, Oct., Nov., Dec, 1896 and Jan. to 

Sept., 1897, and List. 
Chester Soc. of Nat. Science and Lit. : 26th Annual Eeport. 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army (Washington) : Annual Eeport, 

1895 (in 7 parts) ; 1896 (in 6 parts). 
Colonial Museum and Geological Survey Dept. (Wellington, 

N. Z.) : Transactions, vol. xxviii, 1895. 
Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences (Iowa) : Proceedings, 

vol. vi. 
Department of Agriculture (Washington) : North American 

Fauna, Nos. 10 and 12 ; Farmers' Bulletin, No. 54. 
Department of Mines (Melbourne) : Annual Eeport, 1896. 
Dutch Soc. of Sciences (Harlem) : Archives, tome xxx, 

3rd, 4th, and 5th divisions; serie 2, tome i, 1st divi- 
sion. 
East India Association (London) : Journal, vol. xxviii, No. 7 ; 

vol. xxix, Nos. 8 to 10, new series. 



XX11 DONATIONS TO THE LIBBABY. 

Exhibition Trustees (Melbourne) : Handbook of Aquarium, 

and Catalogue. 
Faculte des Sciences de Marseille : Annales, tome vi, Fas. 4 to 

6 ; tome vii, 1896 ; tome viii, Fas. 1 to 4. 
Federated Institution of Mining Engineers : Eeport. 
Franklin Institute (Philadelphia) : Journals, vol. cxlii, Nos/849 

and 850 ; Nos. 852, 853 and 855 ; Nov., 1896 and April, 

1897 ; vol. cxliii, Nos. 857 to 860. 
Free Eeference Library (Manchester) : Annual Eeport, 1895-6 
"Free Review" (Wembley) : vol. vii, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and for 

Jan., Feb. and March, 1897. 
Geological Soc. (Glasgow) : Transactions, vol. x, part 2, 

1896. 
Geological Soc. (London): Journal, vol. Hi, part 4, No. 208; 

and vol. liii, part 1, Nos. 209 to 211, and Index, No. 200b; 

Geological Literature and General Index, No. 200d. 
Geological Survey of India (Calcutta) : Eecords, vol. xxix, 

parts 3 and 4 ; vol. xxx, part 1897 ; vol. xxx, part 2 ; 

Memoirs, vols, xxv and xxvi, and " Paleontohgia Indica," 

series 16, part 1. 
Glasgow University Library : Calendar, 1897-8. 
Harvard College Library (Mass , U.S.A.) : Annual Eeports, 

1895-6. 
Herts Nat. Hist. Soc. : Transactions, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 

1896; July, 1897. 
Indiana Academy of Science (Ind.) : Proceedings, 1894-5. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (London) : Minutes, vol. xxviii, 

and Eeport, 22 April, 1897 ; Proceedings, vols, cxxv and 

cxxviii. 
T. S. Jones, M.A., Welshpool: Collections (Montgomeryshire), 

vol. xxix-11, Dec. 1896. 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Vienna) : Sitzung 

der Math. Natur., 19, 20, 22, 25 and 26, 1896, and 1 to 9, 

12 to 18, 1897. 
K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften (Munich) : Sitzungs- 

berichte, 1896, heft 2 to 4 ; 1897, heft 1. 
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Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab (Copenhagen) : 
Oversigt, 1896, Nos. 4 to 6 ; 1897, Noe. 1 to 3. 

Konigliche Gesellschaft der Wissensohaften (Gottingen) : 
Nachrichten Phil. Hist. Klasse, heft 3 and 4, 1896 ; 1897, 
heft 1 ; Nachrichten Geach. Math., heft 2, 1896 ; heft 1, 1897. 

Konigliche Physicalisch, Okonomische Gesellschaft (Konigs- 
berg) : Schriften, 1896. 

L' Academy Imperiale des Sciences (St. Petersburg) : Bulletin, 
1897, Jan. and tome vi, 1897 ; 1897, Mars. 

L'Bcole Polytechnique (Paris) : Journal, 2nd series, 1895. 

Leeds Phil, and Lit. Soc. : 77th Annual Eeport. 

Leicester Lit. and Phil. Soc. : Transactions, vol. iv, parts 5, 6 
and 7, and April and July. 

Library of the University of California (Berkeley, U.S.A.) : 
Keports, Proceedings and Miscellaneous Papers, about 30 
parts; vol. i of Catalogue of Library; Bulletin of Zoology, 
vol. i, No. 1 to 14, and vol. ii, No. 1 to 3 ; Studies, vol. i, 
Nos. 1 and 2, and vol. ii, No. 1 ; and about 20 other 
Beports and Papers. 

Linnean Soc. (London) : Journal, vol. xxv, Nos. 164 to 166 
and List of Society ; vol. xxvi, Nos. 167, 218 and 219 ; 
vol. xxxii, Nos. 220 to 227 ; vol. xxxiii, No. 228 ; Pro- 
ceedings, Oct., 1896. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Assoc. : Eeport, 1896. 

Liverpool Geological Soc. : Proceedings, vol. vii, part 4. 

Local Government Board (London) : 33rd Annual Eeport on 
Alkali, etc., Works. 

Lowell Observatory (Mexico) : Besearches, vol. i, 1896. 

L'Universite Eoyale de Norvege (Christiana) : Daac Symbolse, 
Caspari Briefe, Obhandlungen Kyeriegen Eeckke, Norske 
Bergorter, Sekyott, Samlede, Philologiske Afhandlinger, 
Bars Fauna Norvegise 1, Borth Norronoskaller. 

Macmillan & Co. (London): "Nature" vol. Iv, Nos. 1402 to 
1435; vol. lvi, Nos. 1436 to 1453. 

Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc. : Proceedings, vol. xli, parts 1, 
2 and 3, and List. 



XXIV DONATIONS TO THE LIBRAKY. 

Medical Officer of Health, E. W. Hope (Liverpool) : Report, 

1896. 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Liverpool) : Beport, Ob- 
servatory, 1896. 
Midland Institute of Mining, Civil and Mechanical Engineers : 

Proceedings, vol. xiv, part 138. 
Minister of the Colonies (Holland): Verbeek and Fennema, 

Java et Madowra, tomes i and ii. 
E. S. Morse, Salem, Mass. : On the so-called " Bow-Pullers of 

Antiquity ; " Korean Interviews. 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard College (U.S.A.) : 

Bulletin, vol. xxviii, Nos. 2 and 3 ; vol. xxx, Nos. 1 to 6 ; 

Annual Beport, 1895-6; "Oceanic Ichthyology*' (Atlas) 

and Text ; Memoirs, vol. xix. No. 2. 
Natural History Soc. of Northumberland : Transactions, vol. 

xiii, part 1. 
New York Academy of Sciences (N. Y.) : Annals, vol. ix, Nos. 

4 and 5 ; Transactions, vol. xv, 1895-6. 
New York Public Library (N. Y.) : Bulletin, vol. i, Nos. 1 to 

8, 1897. 
New York State Library (N. Y.) : State Library Report, 1894 ; 

State Museum Beport, 1894 ; Bulletin, Legislation Nos. 7 

and 8, Additions, 3 and 4. 
North Western Sanitary Inspectors* Assoc. : Session 1896-7 

and 1897-8. 
Nova Scotian Institute of Science : Proceedings, vol. ix, parts 

1 and 2. 
Peabody Museum of ArchsBology and Ethnology (Mass., 

U.S A.) : 30th Beport of Museum; Proceedings of Buffalo 

Meeting, vol. xlv ; Memoirs, vol. i, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow: Proceedings, vol. xxvii, 

1895-6. 
B. Quaritch, London : Catalogues, Nos. 165 to 172. 
B. Institute Lombardo (Milan) : Memoire, vol. xviii, serie 3, 

Fas. 2 and 3 ; vol. xx, serie 3, Fas. 4 and 5 ; Bendiconti, 

serie 2, vol. xxix. 
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Eochester Academy of Sciences (N. Y.) : Proceedings, vol. iii, 

Brochure 1. 
Koyal Asiatic Soc. (Bombay) : Journal, No. 52, vol. xix. 
Boyal Astronomical Soc. (London) : Monthly Notices, vol. 

lvil, Nos. 1 to 10. 
Boyal Cornwall Polytechnic Soc. : 64th Annual Beport, 

1896. 
Boyal Geographical Soc. of Australasia (Queensland) : Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xi. 
Boyal Geological Soc. of Cornwall : 83rd Annual Beport, vol, 

xii, part 11. 
Boyal Institution of British Architects (London) : Journal, 

vol. iv, 3rd series and 3rd part ; Nos. 6 to 10 ; vol. iii, 

Nos. 16 to 20 ; and Kalendar, 1896-7. 
Boyal Institution of Gt. Britain (London) : Proceedings, vol. 

xv, No. 90, part 1. 
Boyal Irish Academy (Dublin) : Proceedings, 3rd series, vol. 

iv, parts 1, 2, 3. 
Boyal Meteorological Soc. (London) : Journal, vol. xxiii, No. 

101, and April and July, 1897 ; Oct., 1896. 
Boyal Microscopical Soc. (London) : ' Journal, 1896, parts 5 

and 6 ; 1897, parts 1 to 4. 
Boyal Observatory (Cape of Good Hope) : Beport, 1896, and 

numbers for 1897. 
Boyal Physical Soc. (Edinburgh) : Proceedings of Session 125, 

1895-6. 
Boyal Scottish Soc. of Arts (Edinburgh) : Transactions, vol. 

xiv, part 2. 
Boyal Society (London) : Proceedings, vol. lx, Nos. 358 to 

368 ; vol. lxi, Nos. 369 to 378. 
Boyal Society of Canada (Ottawa) : Proceedings and Trans- 
actions, vol. i. 
Boyal Society of N. S. Wales (Sydney) : Journal, vol. xxix, 

1895. 
Boyal Society of Victoria (Melbourne) : Proceedings, vols, viii 

and ix, new series. 



XXVI DONATIONS TO THE BIBRABY. 

Boyal Statistical Soc. (London) : Journal, Sept., 1896; part 4 
of vol. lix, 1896, and March, June and Sept., 1897. 

Smithsonian Institution (Washington, D. G.) : Index of 
Genera and Species of the Eoraminifera ; Argon, a new 
Constituent of the Atmosphere ; Organic Matter in Air ; 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vols, xxx, xxxi 
and xxxii; Beport for 1894; Miscellaneous Collections, 
Nos. 1034, 1035, 1038, 1039, 1071, 1072, 1073, 1075, 
1077 ; Memoir of G. B. Goode. 

Society of Antiquaries (London) : Proceedings, vol. xvi, No. 11. 

Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society 
(Taunton) : Proceedings, 3rd series, vol. ii. 

Southport Meteorological Observatory: Annual Beport, 1896. 

Stadsbiblioteket (Goteborg) : Arsskrift, band 2, 1896. 

" The Health Review " (London) : vol. i, No. 2. 

" Travel " (London) : vol. i, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 to«13 ; vol. ii, Nos. 
14 to 17. 

U. S. Geological Survey (Washington), Department of the 
Interior : 16th and 17th Annual Beports. 

U. S. Naval Observatory (Washington) : Observations for 
1890. 

University Press Ltd. (London) : Magazine, April and May> 
1897. 

University of the State of New York (N. Y.) : 108th Beport of 
Begents, Nos. 1 and 2 ; 2nd and 3rd Beport of Examina- 
tion Department; Museum Beport, 1894, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Volta Bureau (Washington) : Phonetic Syllabication, etc. 

War Department (Washington) : Beport of Chief of Ordnance, 
1896. 

Zoological Soc. of Philadelphia : 25th Annual Beport. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

07 TEE 

LIVEKPOOL 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 



EIGHTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1896-97. 



Royal Institution, Liverpool. 



Annual Meeting, October 5, 1896. Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. The following Report was read 
and passed : 

REPORT. 

The Council have pleasure in presenting their Report 
of the Society's proceedings during the Eighty-fifth 
Session, and in doing so record their satisfaction that 
the Society has continued its career of usefulness with 
undiminished vitality. 

The volume of Proceedings published annually con- 
tinues to afford to the contributors a wide circulation for 
their Papers, embracing universities, public and learned 
societies and institutions throughout the world, and the 
Council believe that it is largely read and appreciated. 

Sixteen ordinary members have been elected during 
the Session; twenty-five have resigned, and four have 
died. The total number is now 201. 



XXX v PROCEEDINGS. 

Fifteen meetings were held during the Session, the 
average attendance being 106. This, although slightly 
exceeded by the attendance for the previous year, com- 
pares favourably with the average attendance for many 
prior years, and the Council regard the interest evinced 
in the meetings with great satisfaction. 

All the Papers read during the Session have been 
published, and in this respect the Council believe that the 
volume of Proceedings for the past Session is unique. 

The Council have to record the loss the Society sus- 
tained during the last Session in the deaths of Mr. William 
Andrews Unwin and Mr. Lawrence Hardman. The 
Society, by resolution, expressed its great regret upon the 
loss of these old and valued members. 

The Council have had under consideration during the 
past Session the question of the desirability of the 
reduction of the term for which a President holds office 
from two years to one year. The term was formerly three 
years; it was reduced to two years in 1875, and the 
desirability of a further reduction has been several times 
raised during the past few years. The Council have 
decided to make a recommendation to the Society on 
the subject. 

The volume of the Proceedings for the past Session 
being the fiftieth published by the Society, a complete 
index to the entire series (kindly prepared by Mr. Josiah 
Marples) has been added. The Council trust that this 
index, in affording ready reference to the contents of the 
long series of volumes of Proceedings, will prove valuable 
and interesting, and they have much pleasure in calling 
attention to it. 

The Treasurer's Statement of Accounts was read and 
passed. 



PROCEEDINGS. XXXI 

The annual election of Office Bearers and Members of 
the Council, and the re-election of Associates, took place. 

The President delivered his Inaugural Address, en- 
titled "The Four Georges: Some glimpses of Life and 
Manners in their times." Illustrated. 



ORDINARY MEETINGS. 

I. Oct. 19, 1896. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Paper by Mr. Robert McLintock, 
entitled "A New Key to Goethe's Faust." 

II. Nov. 2. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Mr. Isaac Roberts, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., D.Sc, was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society on the recommendation of the Council. A Paper 
in three parts was read on "William Morris." (1) His 
Poetry, by Richard J. Lloyd, M.A., D.Lit., F.R.S.E. 
2) His Art, by H. Longuet Higgins. (8) His Social 
Theories, by R. Gladstone, Jun., B.C.L., M.A. 

III. Nov. 16. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Dr. Nevins read a Paper entitled 
"Historical Events accompanying and following the 
preaching of Jonah in Nineveh." 

IV. Nov. 80. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Mr. A. Theodore Brown read a 
Paper entitled " Bologna." 

V. Dec. 14. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Mr. Hugh Farrie read a Paper 
entitled " The Fourth Estate." 

VI. Jan. 4, 1897. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Dr. Nevins exhibited some Crocus 
Bulbs under special treatment. Mr. John Lee, B.A., read 
a Paper on " The Sixteenth Century Anabaptists and their 
relation to the modern Religious-social movement." 
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VII. Jan. 18. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Dr. Ellis read a Paper entitled 
"Personal and Photographic Impressions of Brittany." 
Illustrated. 

VIII. Feb. 1. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.B.C.S., in the chair. Mr. A. Theodore Brown an- 
nounced the formation of a Committee to promote 
a Memorial to Bobert Louis Stevenson. Dr. Ernest 
Nevins gave an account of the Plague then raging in 
Bombay, and of the sanitary conditions prevailing there. 
Mr. W. H. Picton read a Paper entitled "Felicia Hemans." 

IX. Feb. 15. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.B.C.S., in the chair. Dr. Ernest Nevins read a Paper 
entitled " Hindu Mythology." Illustrated. 

X. Mar. 1. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. The Rev. E. N. Hoare, M.A., 
read a Paper entitled " Consciousness." 

XI. Mar. 15. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.R.C.S., in the chair. Dr. Nevins exhibited and de- 
scribed a design of his for a medallic coin to commemorate 
the sixtieth year of Her Majesty's reign. Mr. Bobert 
Gladstone, Jun., B.C.L., M.A., read a Paper entitled 
" Some Communistic Experiments." 

XII. Mar. 29. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.B.C.S., in the chair. The Rev. Harold D. Ford, M.A., 
read a Paper entitled " The Boman Wall." Illustrated. 

XIII. April 12. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.B.C.S., in the chair. Dr. J. Murray Moore read a 
Paper entitled "The Nature-Studies of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson." 

XIV. April 26. The President, Mr. John Newton, 
M.B.C.S., in the chair. Mr. Bichard J. Lloyd, M.A., D.Lit., 
F.B.S.E., was elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. 
H. Longuet Higgins was elected an Honorary Member of 
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the Society. Mr. Edward H. Parker read a Paper entitled 
" Some Account of the Life, Labours and Doctrines of 
Confucius . ' ' Illustrated . 

Ordinary Members elected during the Session: Mr. 
Benjamin Cookson, Mr. F. C. Dopson, Mr. George Gilbert, 
Rev. Harold D. Ford, M.A., Mr. John E. Lee, Mr. Alfred 
William Newton, M.A., Rev. William Goodman Edwards 
Rees, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), Mr. Thomas Roberts, 
Mr. I. Silverberg, Rev. Edmund Alfred Wesley, M.A., 
A.S.C. 

Numbers present at the Annual and the Fourteen 
Ordinary Meetings : 129, 61, 96, 155, 64, 74, 80, 118, 67, 
188, 63, 80, 120, 54, 56. Average attendance, 94. 



PAPERS READ DURING SESSION. 



THE FOUR GEORGES AND THEIR TIMES, AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY CONTEMPORARY PICTURES. 

By JOHN NEWTON, M.R.C.S., President. 

A fertile subject for discussion at all times has been — 
whether mankind are really progressing or not. Some 
assert that we are going from bad to worse, and sigh after 
what they are pleased to call "the good old times.' ' 
Others insist that we are ever progressing. Whilst the 
cynics assert that our civilizations ebb and flow, like the 
tides of the sea, any certain progress being doubtful. 
With such thinkers we may place the wisest man of his 
day — Solomon, who, grasping all the knowledge of his 
time, its failures and shortcomings, having tasted all its 
pleasures and delights, cried out : — " Vanity of vanities ! 
all is vanity. The thing that hath been is the thing that 
shall be, and that which is done is that which shall be 
done, and there is nothing new under the sun. The 
crooked cannot be made straight, and the things that are 
wanting cannot be numbered." Some of the apostles 
appear to have taken this despairing view of things. Evil 
men and seducers are to wax worse and worse until the 
terrible day of the Lord shall flash suddenly upon the 
world. Then shall this earth, and the works that are 
therein be burned up, and usher in the new heavens and 
the new earth, wherein shall dwell nothing but righteous- 
ness. To come to later times, Milton and other illustrious 
men have followed in the same strain. But in this nine- 
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teenth century a very different idea has sprung up : that 
God has been working out his purposes for mankind, 
slowly, slowly, through untold ages, and that we and our 
forefathers have been unconsciously evolving the divine 
drama of humanity. Or as Tennyson puts it : — 

For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 

runs 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of 

the suns. 

That this is the true solution of the riddle of humanity 
may, I think, be abundantly proved from the social his- 
tory of our own country. The subject is so vast that all I 
can do to-night is by the help of a number of contem- 
porary pictures to bring some of that social life in the 
past before you, and to make each the text for brief 
comment.* 

We will begin with the ladies. What was the social 
condition of women during the reigns of the four Georges ? 
It was bad and degrading enough. Their education was of 
the most limited kind. They had nothing to stimulate 
and develop their minds, and yet they were abused for 
lack of brains. Many passages from the writings of Pope 
might be quoted to this effect. Writing to Lord Boling- 
broke, he says : — 

Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
Most women have no characters at all, 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished as dark, brown, or fair. 

For those above the working classes it was just a few 
years of dull, school life, and then — how to get a husband 
was all they had left to think of. Every other avenue for 

* The address was illustrated by 80 lantern slides, taken from original 
pictures in the collection of the writer. 
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reasonable ambition was closed to them, and they were 
condemned to 

A sort of cagebird life, born in a cage 
Accounting that, to leap from perch to perch 
Was act and joy enough for any bird. 

And marriage rather increased the thraldom. The woman 
was held to have merged her individuality in that of her 
husband. She had no rights, even to the wages she might, 
earn. Nor could she own property, it must be held for 
her by trustees. And so matters remained throughout 
the reigns of the four Georges, 1714-1880, in spite of the 
eloquent appeals of Mary Wollstonecraft in 1792, and of 
Mrs. Norton. But under the mild sway of our illustrious 
Queen a brighter day has dawned. Recent acts of Parlia- 
ment have swept away all the legal disabilities of women ; 
and they now find a thousand new opportunities for work 
in various fields of labour. Literature and science are 
open to them. No one sneers at " the blue stocking." 
They write our novels and lighter literature. At the 
recent visit of the British Association to Liverpool, ladies 
read papers and often formed the majority of the audience. 
Ladies colleges have been opened in London, and at all the 
ancient seats of learning, and degrees can now be obtained 
by women at most of them. They sit and vote on School 
Boards, Boards of Guardians, and County Councils, and 
the change has been every way a blessing. Men no longer 
grudge to the women their newly gained liberty, for they 
perceive that every advance of the woman means a further 
advance to the man. 

And now I introduce you to the first of my pictures — 
It is entitled " Thoughts on Matrimony," and is dated 
1786. A lovely girl, dressed in the picturesque costume of 
the time, is pondering over an open letter, offering her 
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marriage, and underneath is this motto from a play : — 
" Take thus much of my counsel. Marry not in haste, for 
she that takes the best of husbands, puts but on a golden 
fetter/' How true this was at the time, and for many 
years after, there is, unfortunately, abundant proof. The 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, with his brother, 
the Duke of York, the Commander in chief, were notorious 
for the profligacy of their lives, for their brutal behaviour 
to the Princesses, their wives, and for their unfaithfulness 
to the marriage vow. And their bad example was not 
lost upon others, Moore, the poet, so late as 1820, records 
that 

Lord * * * * at women presuming to rail, 
Calls a wife — a tin canister tied to one's tail. 

And this, too, in the presence of his lady. Thank God ! 
we cannot conceive such an outrage being publicly com- 
mitted in our highest circles at the present day. 

That the women were almost as charming and attrac- 
tive as those who now form the ministering angels of our 
homes seems certain from the contemporary pictures. 
Here is one, "A lady reading, 1780," very graceful, 
showing the large hat needed at that date to cover the 
puffed-out hair. Here are others, 1790 and 1794. At an 
earlier period, from the reign of Charles II to that of 
George I, the hair was worn in ringlets as we see in this 
lovely portrait of the Countess of Rochester. This very 
attractive style came up again a century later, say from 
1815 to 1840, as some of us can remember, and as may be 
seen in the early portraits of the Queen. With the acces- 
sion of George III a far less commendable fashion arose. 
From about 1765-1790 the hair was worn a prodigious 
height, thanks to much false hair and padding. It was 
also well greased and powdered, and the vast structure 
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was often decked with ribbons, flowers and jewels. When 
the hair dresser had finished his labours, it was left un- 
touched for weeks. How the poor ladies slept with such a 
burthen goodness knows ! When the structure was taken 
down washes were used to kill the vermin. My earliest 
picture of this fashion, dated 1770, shows " The Boarding 
School Hair Dresser " finishing, after the labour perhaps 
of hours, his preposterous task, dooming the poor girl, 
I am sure, to many a headache, in sustaining such a 
burthen. Of course such a structure required a corres- 
ponding hat to cover it, one of such is seen on the wall. 
There are other pictures dated 1780, 1785 and 1788 
illustrating the same hideous fashion. A much simpler 
and more natural fashion of dressing the hair had pre- 
vailed through the reigns of George I and II, but this 
was counterbalanced by the re-introduction of hooped 
petticoats or crinolines, which had been cast aside ever 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. These dreadful 
garments 

Stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of whale, 

as Pope wrote, are often represented by Hogarth in his 
pictures. Here is one, dated 1740, giving a good idea of 
their monstrous dimensions, and how the ladies managed 
to slip their hoops in order to move about a room. This 
fashion seems to have survived until 1771, for here is a 
lady of that date who has united in herself the two 
atrocities, the lofty headdress and the hooped petticoat. 

Yet, in spite of all these hideous fashions, youth, and 
grace, and beauty shine out in many a contemporary 
portrait. I show an interesting group, the family of Mr. 
West. Many of you will remember the romantic history 
of Benjamin West, the painter. Born in the backwoods 
of North America, of Quaker parents, he early showed 
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remarkable abilities as an artist, was sent to Europe by 
some kind friends ten years before the American War of 
Independence broke out, and spent the rest of his long life 
in England. He was much employed by George III and 
others to paint large historical pictures, which are all 
forgotten. His father and brother came from America to 
see him when he was high in favour at Court, and he was 
inspired to paint this most interesting family group. Mrs. 
West, who looks so sweet in her quaint costume, was also 
of the Quaker persuasion. 

By way of contrast, here is another famous painter of 
the time at work, Cosway, the fop, who was always attired 
in full court costume when engaged with his sitters. His 
lady sitter is in the height of the fashion of 1788, with an 
enormous puffed-out headdress. When these immense 
heads of hair went out of fashion, it became the fashion to 
decorate the head with a bunch of ostrich feathers, and it 
was usual to open the top of the sedan chair to let the 
ladies' heads out. This fashion survived until 1830, or 
the end of George the Fourth's reign. 

We now turn to the men. The stern Puritans of the 
Commonwealth wore their own hair. Charles II brought 
over from France wigs and immorality. When the hair of 
Louis XIV, U Grande Monarque, turned grey, his obse- 
quious courtiers, both male and female, began to powder 
their hair, apeing royalty. He became bald also, and 
took to wigs : then the gentlemen all wore wigs, like their 
monarch. This hideous fashion soon spread throughout 
England, indeed, all the art of dress culminated in the 
wig. For many years immense wigs were worn, the com- 
monest and heaviest being of horse-hair, curled, but the 
finest were made of women's long hair, which became 
a valuable commodity. Such wigs were worth fifteen to 
forty guineas, and became tempting prizes for thieves. 
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These great wigs were, of course, very heavy and heating, 
so that the hat was little worn, and the head was shaved, 
or kept close-cropped, to fit the wig. In Pepys' Diary we 
read much of the trouble he had with his wigs. Here is 
one item. "May 31. Had Sarah to comb my head 
clean, which I found so foul with powdering and other 
troubles (that is, vermin) that I am resolved to try how I 
can keep my head dry without powder." 

Really, it speaks very badly for the lack of sturdy 
independence and intelligence in those days, that our 
forefathers endured for a century and a half this mon- 
strous fashion. Not to have the wig in perfect curl and 
well greased was unendurable. Then there were many 
kinds of wigs, and they were chosen to suit your pro- 
fession, rank, and complexion. There was the full- 
bottomed wig, the black riding wig, the bag wig, the 
fair wig, the bob wig, and many others, and you had 
only to put on a different wig to pass for a perfect 
stranger. 

Here you see the doctor's wig, a most imposing and 
impressive article. And here is the clergyman's wig, 
quite distinct, as you see. In this French picture (1780) 
you see at once where the English of the time got all their 
fashions in wigs. The gentleman with the bag wig carries 
also a huge muff, a fashion which was adopted by the 
English doctors. It kept their hands warm for feeling 
pulses, they said. Here are some particularly interesting 
pictures (1770-1789) which enable you to realise the great 
variety of wigs worn by the gentlemen, the huge bonnets 
and hats worn by the ladies, and the curious details of 
contemporary furniture— the chairs, pictures, mantel- 
pieces, all so stiff, and wanting artistic grace. All the 
wigs were carefully powdered, and the few who had the 
courage to wear their own hair had it curled, greased, and 
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powdered to look like a periwig, so that most houses of 
any pretension had a small room set apart, called "the 
powdering closet. The person to be powdered put his 
head out between two curtains, and thus received the 
powder on his wig without injury to his clothes. 

Here is a different mode, portrayed in 1774, My 
lord, carefully enveloped in a dust wrapper, is receiving 
the powder on his wig, which his valet is puffing on to it, 
whilst my lady is selecting her laces, and the French cook 
is reading the bill of fare for dinner. 

But the lowest depth had not yet been reached. To 
the wig was added the monstrous pigtail, and this fashion 
also came from France. Here is a picture of a French 
barrack-room (1780), where the hairdressers are adjusting 
the officers' pigtails. And here, a year or two later, it is 
in England. Here is an interesting picture, dated 1786, 
representing George III and his plain little queen, in a 
draper's shop at Windsor. The king wears a brown 
scratch wig, such as was still worn by the old folks 
when I was a boy. The snuff-box was also much used 
sixty years ago. Wigs and snuff-boxes have both, happily, 
disappeared. 

But we have said enough on the fashions. Suppose 
we turn now to the recreations of our forefathers. These 
were not very numerous, and were much the same from 
one generation to another, though they make a brave show 
in the words of an old poet : — 

I tell of festivals and fairs, and plays 

Of merriment and mirth, and bonfire blaze; 

I tell of Christmas mummings, New Year's Day, 

Of Twelfth Night king and queen, and children's play. 

I tell of valentines, and true love's knots, 

Of omens, cunning men, and drawing lots; 

I tell of maypoles, fairies, wassails, wakes, 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes. 
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These were all homely pleasures, and did not require long 
journeys to see ; for our country men and women through- 
out the reigns of the four Georges were no travellers, and 
knew little of the world outside their small town or village. 
As one of them says in the song : — 

Of their furrin' lands let furriners brag, 
With their fifteen names for a puddin' bag; 
Let fools go wandering far and nigh, 
We stays at whoam, my dog and I. 

Many a country squire in the last century had never 
heen thirty miles from home ; the roads were so bad, and 
travelling was both difficult and dangerous. In the 
country there were wakes and merry-makings, where they 
could see cock fights, cudgel playing, grinning through a 
horse collar, running races stitched up in sacks, or 
catching greased pigs. In the towns there were market 
days and the fairs, the most renowned of which, Bartholo- 
mew Fair, has been well painted for us by Hogarth, 1750. 
There is a travelling theatre ; the actors, in full costume, 
are exhibiting themselves outside, before playing "The 
Fall of Bajazet " inside ; but are suddenly surprised by 
the breakdown of their scaffold, and queens, Turks and 
tumblers, monkeys and merry-andrews descend topsy- 
turvy into a china shop below. At another show, opposite, 
are to be seen the Temptation of Adam and Eve, and the 
wooden horse of Troy. A prize-fighter with a broken 
nose, a pretty female drummer, a tumbler swinging on a 
slack rope, a juggler with cups and balls, a pickpocket and 
a couple of simple country cousins, with a bag-piper and 
a dancing dog make up a busy scene. 

The quack doctor was also an important personage, 
usually to be seen on market days and at fairs. Here he 
is in 1790, with his monkey and merry-andrew, and his 
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assistant drawing teeth gratis. Foote, in one of his plays, 
represents a quack doctor as publicly communicating his 
theory and practice of medicine thus :— 

" Diseases are ingendered by a little brown fly, which enters in at 
our mouths and noses. What, then, is my infallible remedy? I 
collect, at great expense, spider's eggs, which I administer to my 
patients. These hatch, and produce spiders. The spiders kill the 
flies, both are expelled by a dose of medicine, and then I send my 
patients to the seaside to wash the cobwebs out of their system." 

So much for the fairs and market days. Then there 
were tea gardens in the neighbourhood of London and 
the larger towns, with music and singing, as Vauxhall, 
Eanelagh, and Bagnigge Wells, some pictures of which, 
by Morland and Rowlandson, I exhibit. Then in winter 
they had skating, in summer ninepins and cricket. Notice 
particularly this copy of a rare picture, dated 1780. The 
bat is very different in shape from that now used, and 
there are only two, not three, stumps to form the wicket. 
The other lady has been out shooting, and it is plain from 
this and many other pictures that the ladies led a very 
open-air life and were fond of out-door sports. Of late 
years, due to the rapid growth of great towns, our ladies, 
I am afraid, have led more sedentary lives. But the 
immense popularity of lawn tennis and the bicycle is 
restoring to them that out-door exercise, without which 
there can be no robust health. 

Many old pagan festivals still survived a century ago 
as games and revels. Such were the midsummer fires 
over which they leaped, and the May-day festivities. And 
Christmas, with its Lord of Misrule and Twelfth Night 
revels, and its wassail bowl of spiced ale. Then there 
were the harvest festivities, very curious. The last load 
of corn was crowned with flowers and preceded by a 
figure called a Corn Maiden, made of ears of corn, round 
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which the men and women sung and danced until they 
came to the barn. These and many other remains of the 
old nature worships that preceded Christianity have now 
entirely disappeared. 

A word about the laws and punishments under the 
four Georges. These were frightfully severe. At the 
beginning of this nineteenth century there were more 
than a hundred offences for which a man could be hanged, 
and the gallows had a busy time of it. Seven men were 
hanged at different times for robbing the henroosts of 
George III, at Windsor. Many punishments, now un- 
known, were in constant use. There was the pillory, the 
parish stocks, and the whipping post ; the last two being 
much used for vagrants, beggars, and drunkards. Then 
there was the ducking stool for scolding women ; this 
seems to have been a popular outbreak rather than a legal 
punishment, and yet it was provided everywhere. You 
see in this picture that the crowd are having a high old 
time of it, as they half-drown the poor woman. They 
have put a cat in a bowl and set it afloat on the water to 
increase the fun. Mr. Cowell informs me that there is an 
old order of the Liverpool Town Council for the repair of 
a ducking stool, to be fixed near the pool, in Mr. Crosse's 
field, on which Cross Hall Street now stands. 

At Poulton-in-the-Fylde, a little town on the way to 
Fleetwood, there were once two of these ducking stools. 
This is a curious out-of-the-way place, which remained for 
years untouched by railways and modern progress. Here 
is a picture of its quaint old market place as it now exists.* 
In the centre you see the parish stocks, then comes the 
market cross, and next are the " fish stones," on which, 
after a plentiful catch, the fish were displayed for public 

*The illustration has been most kindly contributed by our valued 
member, Mr. George Curwen. 
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sale. A lady friend of mine remembers having heard the 
old bellman at Ulverston crying, " Twelve o'clock at the 
fish stones to-day. Morts and sprods! Morts and sprods!" 
Morts were young salmon. Next to the fish stones is the 
whipping post, which must have been often used, for it 
bears the marks of the ropes by which the poor wretches 
were bound. Next comes the lamp, but gas has at length 
replaced the poor glimmering oil lamp of by-gone times. 
At the end of the last century this market place was 
surrounded by low thatched buildings, except one stone 
mansion, the residence of the Walmsleys. The streets 
were unpaved, mere mud, the inhabitants holding com- 
munication with each other in bad weather by means of 
stepping-stones. Here are pictures of the cries of London 
in 1800, and you may see that the streets were lighted 
with oil lamps, which at night cast forth a miserable light, 
and seemed only to make the darkness more visible. We 
could not have a better proof of the doggedness with 
which our forefathers clung to their old ways than the 
story of gaslighting. It was invented by Murdock so far 
back as 1792, yet the first company for lighting London 
with gas was not formed until 1810, eighteen years after. 
Even then a host of caricatures were put forth ridiculing 
the project as impracticable. I exhibit one, dated 1812. 
People are vomiting, others are holding their noses, whilst 
a merry-andrew steals their money under the pretence 
of being able to light their streets with smoke. I can 
remember when I was a lad the smaller streets were still 
without gas, and miserably dark with oil lamps. What 
with the darkness and the mud, the streets were unfit for 
ladies to walk in during the winter, and they usually hired 
sedan chairs for visiting. These are still well remembered 
by some of us, and are frequently mentioned in Dickens' 
Pickwick Papers, 1886. In the houses the only artificial 
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light was from candles, which were always swealing and 
guttering, and required to be frequently snuffed. 

For indoor amusements the chief was playing at 
cards, which became a ruinous passion with both sexes. 
Card clubs flourished in every town and village, of which 
the clergy were among the most active members. A 
certain bishop was rarely, we are told, without a capital 
story, especially when he cut for partners at, what he 
termed, "Afternoon Service," — that was, the Sunday 
rubber at his club. Sir Roger de Coverley sent each of 
his tenants a string of black puddings and a new pack of 
cards at Christmas. Many a great estate was lost and 
won at cards, for these were debts of honour, and must be 
paid. An Earl of Sefton played for two days and nights 
without going to bed, and lost half his estate. Ladies also 
played high, and were often beggared. The mistresses of 
the Heir Apparent kept gambling tables. Worst of all, 
the government itself encouraged this universal gambling. 
A large revenue was drawn from the heavy duty on dice 
and cards, and the state lotteries, which continued until 
about 1880, yielded nearly £400,000 a year profit. I show 
you " A row at a gambling table, 1801," in which several 
were shot, and the military had to be called out to quell 
the riot. Also another picture. "Four o'clock in the 
morning in town, 1805 ; " a handsome young gentleman 
has returned home to his wife very drunk, and having 
gambled away all his money. At Bath, in 1790, two 
subscription lists were opened — one for opening a new 
card room, the other for providing the expenses of 
Church service. 

The books were opened t'other day 
At all the shops for Church and play. 
The Church got six, Hoyle sixty-seven; 
How great the odds for hell 'gainst heaven ! 
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Bat gambling was not confined to cards. Cock 
fighting was much practised, and every town had its 
cock pit, where the very soul of the sport was the 
gambling, as we see in Hogarth's picture — time of George 
II. Then there was horse racing — a fruitful source of 
gambling. Prize fights also were very popular with all 
classes. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, 
regularly attended them. 

At table people ate entirely with the knife, which 
was curved backward at the end so as not to hurt their 
mouths. The fork was of steel, two-pronged, as you may 
see in these pictures (1790). All the men are booted and 
spurred, for everyone kept a saddle-horse that could afford 
it. Notice the parson in his bob-wig drinking. It was 
indeed an age of coarse guzzling and drinking for all 
who could find the money. Hogarth's " Modern midnight 
conversation, 1738" represents a parson, in full cano- 
nicals, presiding over the punch bowl, whilst the company 
are in every stage of drunkenness — the maudlin, the 
talkative, the sleepy, the dead drunk, and so on. It was 
the custom of the committee of our Lyceum Library, 
seventy years ago, after the monthly meeting, to adjourn 
to an hotel in Hanover Street, and dine together. The 
charge was ten shillings each, and this included one bottle 
of port wine, which was placed beside each plate. If 
anyone wanted more (and some did) it was extra. The 
booby sons of George III were said to be all four-bottle 
men. In a picture, dated 1786, entitled "Britain's 
Hope," we see the young Prince of Wales presiding at a 
drinking bout. He sings— 

Fall to! ye Koyal crew. 

Drink! drink! your bellies fill, pray do! 

At treats I never winces. 

Charles James Fox, the statesman, who squandered a 
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fortune of £200,000 is laying a wager with the Earl of 
Derby. 

In those days of hard drinking, gout was fearfully 
prevalent. To us it is a heritage from the past, which has 
not yet quite disappeared. Here is a "Hunt dinner, 
1798." The old squire is present, though crippled with 
gout, but his son is doing the honours, after the fashion 
of the time, and some of the guests are already on the 
ground drunk. Here is a very different picture by John 
Leech; "Hunters regaling in these degenerate days, 
1860," is the title. They are sitting with the ladies— two 
are at the piano, singing, others are playing at chess, and 
tea and coffee are the sole drinks. Let us hope that this 
is a truthful picture. 

Well, the doctors must have been in great request in 
those days ; and their theory seems to have been that, as 
gluttony and drunkenness produced much of the disease 
they were called on to treat, the proper thing was to bleed 
and physic, as my pictures plainly show. But even in 
those benighted days there arose a physician, Dr. Jenner, 
whose brilliant discovery of cowpock, or vaccination, as 
a preventive to smallpox has been so great a blessing 
to mankind. Yet vaccination was not made compul- 
sory in England until 1853; so that some of us can 
still remember how common it was formerly to meet 
with people in the streets frightfully pitted, scarred, 
and even totally blind from the smallpox. Of course 
Jenner was unmercifully abused and caricatured. Here 
is a specimen, 1800, calves' heads and beasts' horns 
are represented sprouting forth as a result of vaccina- 
tion. 

The clergy of those days are represented as sleek and 
apathetic ; much given to the good things of this life. In 
Hogarth's picture, entitled " The sleepy congregation, 
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1740," they are all, except the clerk, comfortably asleep — 
lulled by the droning voice of the parson. The clergy 
had it all their own way throughout the reigns of the four 
Georges. No one could be a member of Parliament in 
England, a town councillor, or even a parish constable, 
until he had taken the sacrament on his knees in 
the parish church. The dissenting minister could not 
perform the marriage or funeral service, and he had to 
register his place of worship with the archbishop of the 
diocese. 

A word as to our rulers. George I and George II were 
foreigners, and the country was practically governed by 
able ministers. But George III, a man of small capacity 
and limited education, by his obstinacy and arbitrary rule, 
caused the loss of our American colonies, and precipitated 
us into that war with France which lasted so many years, 
and crippled us for all time with a vast National Debt. 
How the people lived through those evil times is to us a 
marvel. Here is a picture dated 1796. Pitt, the prime 
minister, singing " God Save the King," is grinding John 
Bull into money, of which the Prince of Wales is grabbing 
£600,000 to pay his gambling debts, his jockeys, and 
mistresses. John Bull cries " Murder ! Murder ! " whilst 
the king exclaims— "Murder ! hay? Why, your poor 
stupe, is it not for the good of your country? Grind 
away, Billy ! " Taxes were piled on taxes to pay the ever- 
increasing interest on the National Debt ; the income tax 
was raised to two shillings in the pound, and so remained 
from 1796 to 1816. Provisions became frightfully dear, 
and bread riots were frequent. In Cruikshank's pathetic 
picture, entitled "Peace but not plenty, 1816," the father 
of a starving family exclaims, "Are these the effects of 
peace? I am borne down by new taxes to pay for the 
late wars. More bone, child? I'm all skin and bone 
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myself. " There is a bill on the wall — "National debt, 950 
millions." 

The people were torn from their families by press- 
gangs to serve in the army or navy, in causes for which 
they cared little, and of which they knew less. I show 
several pictures of pressgangs at work. Here is one. 
They have seized a poor tailor, whose womankind are 
making frantic efforts to release him. We can scarcely 
imagine in our day such a violation of individual liberty 
being endured. But the voice of the people was unheard 
during the reigns of the four Georges. Such great towns 
as Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham were quite unrepre- 
sented, whilst a couple of farmhouses at Old Sarum sent 
two members to Parliament; its members, in fact, were 
mere nominees of the great landowners. Thus Earl 
Lonsdale sent seven members himself to this packed 
House of Commons. In 1801, it is said, the Government, 
wanting these votes, bought them by appointing his son, 
a young man, only just in orders, to a bishopric with 
£9,000 a year. Every attempt at reforming the repre- 
sentation was suppressed during the reigns of George III 
and George IV. Thus, in 1819, occurred what was called 
the Manchester Massacre, of which scene I show you a 
contemporary picture, when the military were let loose on 
a peaceful multitude who had assembled to petition for a 
reform in Parliament, and many were killed and wounded. 
It was not until 1882 that the first Reform Bill was 
passed, after a desperate struggle, and from that time the 
progress of our nation has indeed been rapid. In 1846, 
those iniquitous laws, which made bread dear and 
excluded foreign corn from our markets — the Corn Laws — 
were repealed. Here is a picture dated 1818. There had 
been a bad harvest in England, and corn had risen to 90s. 
a quarter. It is now 80s. Multitudes were starving. 

B 
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The French are represented as offering abundance of, corn 
at 50s., but they are driven away in the sight of the 
starving people. 

To turn to other matters, here is a picture which will 
recall to some of us the old coaching days. It is dated 
1830, and represents the Liverpool mail coach in a snow 
drift. Two ladies are also seen left in their carriage, 
whilst their horses are being used to drag out the coach. 
Such were some of the miseries of travelling in those 
days. But in that very year the first railway for pas- 
senger traffic — the Liverpool and Manchester Railway — 
was opened ; which invention has revolutionized travelling 
all the world over. For years there were only two classes 
of carriages; the first-class were exact copies of the old 
mail coaches, the others were just cattle-pens, without 
either seats or covering, as you will see in this picture, 
dated 1881. Such were the beginnings of the great 
railway system. 

And now we emerge from the time of the four Georges 
into a brighter and happier day. We have reached our 
own times — when the whole earth has been girdled by 
the steamboat, the railway, and the electric wire ; when 
education is within the reach of all, and the swinish multi- 
tude (as Burke styled the great mass of English men and 
women in 1798) has disappeared ; to be replaced by a 
well-educated, thrifty, sober race, worthy of their place in 
the commonwealth, and when we can toast the sovereign 
people without being shut up in prison for doing so. 
Under the benign sway of a virtuous queen, temperance 
and religion flourish everywhere in our land. 

Life is better worth living now than it was in the 
days of the four Georges. A thousand new channels of 
rational enjoyment, unknown to our forefathers, are ours. 
Happiness, reasonable outlets for ambition are open to all, 
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and are no longer confined to the wealthy few. To the 
old among us, it is surely no small compensation for 
advancing years to have been privileged to witness so 
many advances, so great, so beneficent a social revolu- 
tion, as rich in promise as in fulfilment, for our country 
and our race. 
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THE ANABAPTISTS; 

A STUDY OF BELIGIOUS SOCIALISM. 

By JOHN LEE, B.A. 

The story of the peasants' insurrection in Germany, which 
heralded the Protestant Eeformation, is one of the most 
fascinating of all the fights for freedom known to the 
world. Towards the latter end of the fifteenth century the 
poor peasantry arose ; their banner was the curious Bund- 
schuh— the tied or laced-up boot which was worn by 
German peasantry. This they placed at the end of their 
pikes, or painted it on their standards. It was their 
insignia of freedom. 

At first the movement broke out in Bavaria, afterwards 
in Strassburg, afterwards in Wurtemberg, and with much 
more strength and importance. But throughout its aims 
were the same, and invariably it was put down by those 
tyrannical sanguinary measures which are known to most 
tyrants and most tyrannical governments. 

In 1517, the Bundschuh was raised throughout the 
Black Forest, from Baden to the Yosges. The whole 
country was aflame with the insurrectionary spirit, and 
the revolt spread to the Swiss frontier, and even as far as 
Lake Constance and the Elsass district. 

Up to this time, however, it was simply a social move- 
ment. It was a struggle against terrible and ever-growing 
burdens of taxation ; against the feudal service which the 
people were forced to fender ; against the constant usurpa- 
tion on the part of the nobles, and the hideous manipula- 
tions of the law and government. It was, in short, a 
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mighty upheaval in favour of the general readjustment of 
the relations of the various classes to each other and to 
the Imperial power, and ideals and dreams of a perfect 
social state had penetrated to the heart even of the 
humblest member of the peasantry. 

But as yet it was not a religious movement ; it was not 
heretical. The leaders and supporters were true members 
of the Eoman Catholic Church, and it was not until 1521 
that the movement assumed a religious aspect. Then the 
spirit turned to one of fierce hatred of the upper clergy ; 
desecration and destruction of sacred things formed an 
important part of the revolutionary process, until, in 1524, 
the insurrectionists had gone so far that they issued their 
demands in the shape of twelve articles. Some of these 
articles read very curiously in the light of the years that 
have followed. Article five, for example :— " Woods and 
forests taken possession of by any means except by 
fair purchase, must be returned to their original owner, 
the Commune ; " or, article ten, " Fields and meadows 
diverted from the common lands, except by fair sale, must 
be returned." 

Some of the poorer parish priests sympathised with the 
movement ; some of the monks, who had fled in disgust 
from the monasteries, openly joined the insurrectionists ; 
but these were exceptions, who may perhaps be held to 
prove the rule. At any rate the most prominent sup- 
porters of the movement were undoubtedly Thomas 
Miinzer and Carlstadt, the Anabaptists. With Carlstadt's 
religious opinions we have no concern, except to point out 
that for the most part the history of the Anabaptists is 
shrouded, if not in mystery, at least in misunderstanding. 
It has been written by hot-headed and cold-hearted ene- 
mies, so that many of the opinions assigned to Carlstadt 
are probably distorted for dialectic purposes. But it is 
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clear that Carlstadt advocated polygamy, that he exag- 
gerated the importance of the letter of the Old Testament, 
whilst he overlooked its undying spirit; but the most 
important portion of his life work was to spend himself in 
the battle of social reform. He emphasised, as his main 
tenet, that the authority of God's Word should be applied 
to the whole domain of civil life, as against particular 
regulations by civil verity. Upon these principles he 
forbade all taking of interest, all grasping of usury, and 
all accumulation of wealth. 

Meanwhile, Munzer arose. He taught the straight- 
forward, the easily-comprehended doctrine of violence. 
He condemned Luther as violently as the Eoman Catholic 
champions, and his whole efforts were directed to estab- 
lishing an earthly kingdom of saints, the cardinal principle 
of which was to be community of property. Time after 
time he preached on the duty of destroying and killing the 
ungodly and all tyrants. Time after time he pleaded that 
God's people should scatter the heathen nations from out 
of the promised land, that God's people should seize the 
earth, behead all the princes, and live together in com- 
munity of interest and in spiritual peace. 

Martin Luther spake at this time with no uncertain 
sound. He told the authorities what their duty was. He 
chided them that they had not fulfilled it, and then in his 
little book against the peasant, he used this astonishing 
sentence: — "In the case of an insurgent, every man is 
executioner and judge. Therefore, whoever can, should 
knock down, strangle, and stab such, privately or pub- 
licly .... if he should be killed, he is a martyr 
before God. On the other hand, that which perishes on 
the peasant side is an everlasting hell-brand .... 
and one prince can merit Heaven better with bloodshed 
than another with prayer." 
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It is scarcely credible that Martin Luther could pen so 
hideous a passage, but it serves to prove that all the sec- 
tions of the Christian Church, Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Zwinglian, were agreed in one thing, to stamp out the 
peasants' rising, even at the expense of the slaughter of 
the German people. And, moreover, the Churches suc- 
ceeded. The Zwinglian and Catholic armies were united ; 
Casimir of Brandenburg,' the Lutheran, chopped off the 
fingers of hundreds of revolutionists, and, in one day, he 
put out the eyes of fifty-seven citizens at Kilzingen. In 
Lorraine 20,000 were slaughtered, and it has been com- 
puted that about 140,000, "the whole peasantry," — I 
quote Mr. Heath's latest little book on the subject — " were 
degraded. Albert, of Prussia, compelled those of his 
peasants who had not taken part in the revolt to kneel 
before him in the most humble posture, and, after this 
was done, he caused his artillery to play upon them." 

Out of the ashes of the peasants' insurrection arose the 
Anabaptist movement. Zurich may be taken as the place 
of its birth, but here it has less of the social and more of 
the religious spirit. It began in a spirit of discontent and 
displeasure with Zwingli's theological position. Zwingli 
had carried his doctrines to Zurich, he brought his exag- 
gerated Lutherism before the Council of the city, and 
convinced them so that Zwinglianism was made the reli- 
gion which the citizens of Zurich were called upon to 
adopt, an exceedingly hotch-potch fashion of dealing out a 
faith which boasted of its care for the individual con- 
science. 

But a division arose between Zwingli and the demo- 
cratic party. Infant baptism, upon which the Canton 
authorities had insisted, was made the vital question of 
discussion, though, as a matter of fact, the spirit of 
democracy — the old spirit of the peasants' war — was 
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seething behind all this apparent anxiety concerning reli- 
gious dogmas. The Canton had sympathised with the 
democratic movement, but now when it was ielt nearer 
home, the authorities determined to break its force, and 
they united their power with that of the Zwinglian 
Church. 

The result of the disputation was naturally a defeat for 
the Anabaptists, but, nothing daunted, they continued in 
their own religious ceremonies the usage of adult baptism 
and the celebration of the Lord's Supper in their own 
fashion. Accordingly, the Council caused a fine to be im- 
posed upon all those who had been baptised since a certain 
date, and presently all the leaders were put in prison, 
though they afterwards escaped by means of a swing 
bridge, which they reached by the aid of ropes. 

But the Council never estimated the force of the rising. 
" Woe to Zurich ! " was the cry, and six years later the 
authorities were completely routed and their army slain, 
including Zwingli himself. It was the triumph of Ana- 
baptism, but it heralded the restoration in Switzerland, 
and the utter defeat and humiliation of Zwiuglianism. 

But Anabaptism had commenced to spread widely. 
Other Swiss cities felt the influence, and in many towns 
readings and preachings were given in propagation of its 
main tenets. The believers had been bitterly persecuted ; 
their leaders had been put in prison, tortured to extract 
confessions, fed for months on bread and water, and, in 
case of illness, left to die in their cells. Their wives and 
daughters were treated similarly ; one leader was tied by 
the limbs and thrown in the water and drowned, and one 
was sentenced to be flogged round the streets, until the 
blood flowed from his torn flesh. 

And yet, in spite of persecution, the movement spread, 
now indissolubly connected with the peasants' rising, and 
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the desire of the common man for his rights and for his 
freedom. In the Tyrol they met on the plain of Miihland, 
marched on the Bishop's palace, and wrecked some of the 
wealthiest abbeys. Certain proposals were made for the 
reorganisation of the Tyrol. They included a number of 
religious formulae with which we are familiar, but which 
do not concern us at present, but the most important fea- 
tures were that " all social arrangement to be founded on 
human freedom and equality; all privileges to be abolished 
as contrary to the Word of God and justice; no one to 
have or hold any right or advantage refused to another. 
Taxes to be raised by each district according to its needs. 
Imports to be free; certain exports to pay duty. Foun- 
dries and mines, belonging to nobles, foreign merchants, 
or trading companies to be confiscated ; a superintendent 
to be appointed to manage them in the common interest. 
Stores to be opened in all localities, the managers being 
paid a fixed salary, and allowed no profit." 

This proposal was never brought into force, but we see 
from it the desires of the Tyrolese Anabaptists, and it 
throws a light on a social side of the ^Reformation which 
is only too liable to be shrouded by the religious aspect. 
Luther viewed the whole movement with suspicion; he 
openly attacked it, and the authorities set forth to uproot 
it, 9,000 being slain and all the leaders executed. "I have 
seen with my own eyes," wrote the Assessor to the 
Imperial Chamber, "that nothing has been able to bring 
back the Anabaptists from their errors or to decide them 
to abjure. The hardest imprisonment, hunger, fire, water, 
the sword, all sorts of frightful execution have not been 
able to shake them. I have seen young people, men and 
women go to the stake singing, filled with joy, and I can 
say that, in the course of my life, nothing has moved me 
more." 
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The most miserable tactics were adopted. Spies per- 
mitted themselves to be baptized in order to pry into the 
secrets of the societies, and then to inform; regiments 
prowled through the woods to track their meetings; the 
burning piles everywhere darkened the sky ; the gaols were 
filled with starved, miserable prisoners; hundreds were 
executed — but all was in vain. 

So the Anabaptists fled to Moravia, and here they 
founded communities where they could not merely hold 
their peculiar religious views in peace, but where they 
could to some extent realise their social ideals. Their 
communities were called households, and some of these 
dwellings contained no less than 400 to 500 persons. 
Huter's method was that over each household there was 
one who superintended generally, and he was called " The 
householder.' 1 There was a common kitchen, a common 
bakehouse, a common brew-house, a common schoolhouse, 
a common room for child-birth, and a common nursery. 
No mixed marriages were allowed; no idlers were per- 
mitted in the community. The meals were common. 
Some worked in the fields, some in the workshops, 
according to taste and training. They put their wages 
into a common box, which was under the care of a 
treasurer. Frugal living and hard working were essen- 
tials. Vice was practically unknown, and the only 
punishment appears to have been exclusion from the 
Lord's Supper, or in very extreme cases exclusion from 
the community. 

The close union which obtained between the religious 
life and the community-interest was very touching. 
The Lord's Supper was regarded by them as the sign of 
their brotherhood* It was a solemn pledge which they 
took from time to time that all their interest, all their 
endeavours were for the common good. The cup of which 
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they drank was an open recognition of the sorrows of the 
world of which they were all to partake as had their 
Saviour before them. 

Another curious feature of this Huterische community 
was the delicacy with which they approached the marriage 
relation. It has frequently been averred against the Ana- 
baptists of this period that their predilections for polygamy 
condemns them once for all, and many of their critics 
have not scrupled to exaggerate this unfortunate fact until 
the Anabaptists have been charged with every kind of 
sexual immorality. Huter was particularly careful con- 
cerning the marital tie. He saw at once that " everyone 
knows how to mate himself best," — and openly admitted 
it. Yet the authorities of the various households interfered 
to no little extent with the freedom of choice which Huter 
thus laid down as the right of the individual, and not only 
did the community control the wishes of the individual, 
but they exercised their right and compelled every 
individual to marry at a certain period. There is no 
ground, however, to believe that this curious arrange- 
ment proved unsatisfactory, or that the members of the 
community chafed at the restriction. 

But it could not last, and the landlords of the estates 
ordered the community to quit. Huter protested, but the 
King drove them forth, and there is nothing more pathetic 
than the scene where Huter leads the way, followed by his 
assistant ministers, and then by all the people with their 
children, two by two. No resting-place was permitted 
them in the King's domain; onward they went until 
utterly worn out and footsore they reached a plateau where 
they made a camp, placing the widows and orphans, the 
aged and 'infirm in the centre, so as to be within the 
shelter of the whole community. "We know," wrote 
Huter at this time, evidently from the depth of his broken 
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heart, "it is not allowable to forbid the earth to us, for 
the earth is the Heavenly Father's." 

The prince ordered Huter to be arrested, but he 
escaped, though he was at last caught and brought to 
Innsbruck. Here he was tortured for weeks, and par- 
ticularly expert soldiers were expeditioned to flog him. 
He was put into ice-cold water and afterward dragged 
into a hot room; his flesh was cut with rods, and 
brandy was rubbed into the wounds, but even then he 
held firm, and at last he was burned to death in the 
public market-place, and the Anabaptism of the Tyrol fell 
with him. 

But the spirit of Anabaptism had spread over the 
continent of Europe. The Netherlands, South Germany 
and Elsass had been particularly affected, but it was the 
town of Munster which was to be the scene of the greatest 
uprising. Bishops had been for a long time the sovereigns 
in North- Western Germany; indeed there are several 
authenticated cases in which one Bishop sold to another 
the sovereignty of his diocese, Munster itself having been 
sold for ten thousand crowns. 

The Clerical party, which was very numerous in Mun- 
ster, not only exploited the laity, but also entered into 
competition with them in the various handicrafts and even 
in agricultural pursuits. Accordingly, we are not surprised 
to find that the people of Munster soon began to foster the 
the spirit of rebellion, and in 1525 we find that they rise 
and put forward their grievances in a series of articles — 
the normal and inevitable procedure, as we have already 
seen. The movement was linked with a desire for reli- 
gious reform, and we find that Bernard Rothmann, who 
attempted to preach — from his standpoint — a purer faith, 
was shut out from the church. It was a foolish action on 
the part of the ecclesiastical authorities, for we find that 
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the so-called evangelical school triumphed, and soon cap- 
tured Minister for its own. 

But it was the arrival of two Anabaptist Hollanders 
which gave impetus to the movement which was to turn 
Minister into a new kingdom. Two others arrived after- 
wards, one of whom, John of Leyden, turns out be a 
prominent figure in the forthcoming events. The Hol- 
landers preached an absolute separation between the 
believers and the world ; crowds came forward in answer 
and brought all their possessions as an offering to the 
community. From the numerous nunneries the sisters 
trooped forth and returned to ordinary life, and in the 
midst of the excitement, a new council was chosen, all of 
whom were Baptists, and thus the city was won. 

The victorious party commenced without loss of time 
to set the city in order. A fierce iconoclasm seized them ; 
they cleared the Dome of all its valuable contents, and in 
their excessive zeal they destroyed many invaluable books 
and works of art. 

The ecclesiastical authorities, however, soon gathered 
an army and set siege to the city, and the Anabaptists 
replied by marching forth all who sympathised with the 
besiegers. Then, John of Leyden, who had now come to 
be regarded as the ruler, brought all the Anabaptists to 
St. Lambert's Church and, after repeated prostrations and 
religious exercises, he called upon them to take up their 
arms. 

Meantime, the Community turned its attention to the 
social order, and it is here that our attention for a few 
moments is to be concentrated. All the people, as we 
have seen, cast their possessions into the Treasury of the 
Council-house, forgave all their debtors, and proceeded to 
live as brothers and sisters. Three deacons were appointed 
in each parish to superintend the provisions. Common 
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meals were taken in parish-bouses, in which, for three 
hours a day, there were constant religious services. All 
trades were organized, and were controlled by the au- 
thorities. Even the fashions in dress and personal appear- 
ances generally were strictly controlled, and it appears to 
have been a shocking offence for any person to be seen in 
ragged clothing. Wine and strong drinks were strictly 
regulated, and were doled out under semi-medical super- 
vision, and only to the sick, whilst the labourers, and those 
who toiled by manual exertion, were specially tended, and 
their food continually looked after. 

John of Leyden's colleague had been killed in an 
encounter with the ecclesiastical forces, so upon his 
shoulders now fell the general control of Minister. He 
promptly abolished the council and appointed twelve 
elders, giving them judicial functions with quasi-religious 
jurisdiction. A code of laws was drawn up with certain 
severe punishments in case of fracture, but these punish- 
ments were set aside in such cases as the judges were 
convinced that the accused had truly repented. 

It was, however, in the case of marriage and the rela- 
tions of the sexes that the first difference arose. Even 
the most favourable historians are compelled to admit that 
the society of the time was hideously immoral. Con- 
cubinage and adultery in their 'worst forms prevailed on 
every hand. No attempt is made to deny that even in the 
nunneries, no effort whatever was put forward to preserve 
purity of life. Now in Minister there were six or seven 
times as many women as men ; the kingdom was founded 
on an essentially, as they thought, scriptual basis; they 
shrank from the seething immoralities around them, — 
what more likely than that they should imitate the patri- 
archal matrimonial estate and thus institute a system of 
polygamy ? True, it was a violation of scriptual law as we 
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understand it, but from their standpoint it was the only 
possible method of stemming the tide of corruption, and 
consequently they promulgated this new marriage law. 
Immediately there was a rising ; John of Leyden, Knipper- 
dolling and four others of the leaders were promptly 
imprisoned. But it was an imprisonment of short dura- 
tion, for the Elders, backed up by the women of the 
community, who, strangely enough, sympathised strongly 
with the new marriage system, soon seized the council- 
house and released the six prisoners. 

We are not surprised to find that at this time John of 
Leyden was made king of this community of Minister. 
The movement to elect him to this exalted position 
appears to have risen spontaneously, but there can be 
little doubt that King John was the first to make the sug- 
gestion. In our criticisms we must remember that the 
city was in a state of siege. It was surrounded by the 
Bishop's troops, who, day by day, were growing in acti- 
vity. The outlook was daily growing more threatening. 
It was in view of this common danger, no doubt, that the 
community decided upon what it called "the Restitution; " 
no doubt it was the nearness of the foe which drove them 
to a kingdom which presented many aspects of the old 
Hebrew kingdoms, not in government merely, but in the 
ceremonies with which that authority was manifested to 
the people. 

The Act of Restitution was put forward in eighteen 
articles, many of which do not concern the immediate 
interest of this paper. Some of them were essentially reli- 
gious, definitions of doctrine, religious authority, and 
sacramental theories. One of the articles was an elaborate 
defence of the Minister theory of polygamy, whilst the 
most interesting article (No. 12) deals with their system 
of living in common, containing the following priceless 
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passage: — "From the living association of saints it of 
necessity results that we praise God with one heart and 
mind, and are inclined by all sorts and every kind of ser- 
vice to anticipate each others' wants ; therefore, in Mini- 
ster we have given up buying and selling, we make no use 
of rent or of interest, because we conceive this to be 
eating and drinking the sweat of the poor, that is, causing 
others to work that we may grow fat." 

But the King laid his head upon no bed of ease. One 
by one small revolts broke forth against his authority, but 
it is only just to admit that these were principally occa- 
sioned by the terrible privations which the faithful were 
called upon to suffer. They were called upon to eat their 
horses, and to devour, as priceless food, the filthiest of 
vegetable produce. At length, John, the king, was driven 
into a corner, and he had to fall back upon many despotic 
acts to restore something approaching discipline, petty 
tyrannies, for which, in ordinary circumstances, he would 
have had no regard, but rather the utmost contempt. 

The fall of Minister was the result of an act of 
treachery. One of the Anabaptists, Heinrich Gresbeck, 
crept forth and made known to the besiegers the whole of 
the fortifications and the methods of defence. The attack 
was raised, and after several futile attempts, it at last 
succeeded. The Anabaptists hid themselves in the 
market-place, for the remainder of the city had fallen 
into the hands of the besiegers. Under a promise of 
security, a promise which, we need scarcely say, was ruth- 
lessly broken, the little army of the faithful came forth, 
only to meet a scene of furious slaughter. Those who 
were not massacred were publicly executed. John of 
Leyden, the King of Minister, was saved for further tor- 
ture ; iron collars were forged for his neck, and, with one 
of his colleagues, he was fastened to a horse's collar, 

c 
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and dragged for miles and miles at a terrific pace. Then 
they were bound to posts, bit by bit their . flesh was pulled 
from their bones by red-hot pincers, the Bishop presiding 
over the terrible scene, and afterwards they were hung in 
iron cages from the tower of their dear old Church of St. 
Lambert, a public rebuke to their followers, a public 
announcement of the fall of Minister, a public avowal of 
the terrible end of the community of the Anabaptists. 

This, in brief, is the history of the Anabaptist move- 
ment of the sixteenth century. I have admittedly chosen 
sources which are rather favourable to their cause, and, in 
particular, I am much indebted to Mr. Heath's writings. 
But so much calumny has been hurled at them, particu- 
larly on the score of their views on marriage, there is so 
much falseness in the histories of the period, written, as 
they are, by stout antagonists, that I make no apology for 
an effort to do simple justice to a mighty movement, and a 
goodly and frequently misjudged people. 

It may be asked what bearing such a fragmentary 
glance can have upon the issues which lie before us in our 
nineteenth century, and it is to answer this question that 
the second portion of this little paper is to be directed. 

I do not think that it can be denied that in the last few 
years there has been a very great development of what I 
shall henceforward call the altruistic spirit. Up to very 
recent years the essence of all movements, religious, poli- 
tical, philosophical, and scientific, has been curiously 
egoistic. The tendency of the Protestant reformation 
led undoubtedly to the triumph of the Ego. It was a 
movement towards the downfall of authority; it was a 
movement which fought for the liberty of the individual 
conscience in all matters to judge for itself, and to make, 
upon the broad basis of its own reasoning faculties, the 
groundwork of its own faith. The Protestantism of 
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Luther was but a grim shadow of the ultra Protestantism 
which was to follow, — the Protestantism of Zwingli and 
the Anabaptists, and the determinist Protestantism of 
Calvin. On it went, increasing not in force merely, but 
also in breadth, until it reached the time of the Oxford 
movement, when it felt the undoubted reaction ; and now' 
we have on every hand the thirsting search, not for 
authority merely, though that is undoubted, but for com- 
munity of faith and of life. The former shows itself par- 
ticularly in a desire for re-union of Christianity, and it is 
undoubtedly a reaction against the triumph of the Ego, 
the all-conquering self-seeking of the individual, which, 
finding its unsatisfactoriness, its own inexpressible lone- 
liness, looks around in despair for others, by whose side, 
in a community of thought and of interest, and, in short, 
in a community of faith it shall stand. Thus the Oxford 
movement, whilst it may be regarded as reactionary, is of 
its essence progressive. It seeks a loftier expression than 
the ultra-individualised faith of ordinary Protestantism. 
Of the altruistic, the practical side of this religious ques- 
tion, I shall have more to say in a few moments. 

With the economic or political aspect of this re- 
action against Individualism we have recently been made 
aware, — I had almost said, uncomfortably aware. Social- 
ism in some form or other is upon us ; the old faults need 
revising. We cannot be satisfied with shrinking from 
legislation because certain legislation directs us to a more 
or less close adhesion to socialistic aspirations. The 
moment we pass factory acts, or acts of interference 
with trade, that moment we free ourselves from our 
much-vaunted individualism, and it becomes merely idle 
platitude to object to additional measures of State inter- 
ference on the ground that we are tending towards social- 
ism. In other words, we are bound to build up our 
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social state firmly and honestly, and quite independently 
of any inner philosophic spirit which, either imaginarily 
or really, may be held to permeate our legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, the tendency of recent legislation has been the 
result of an undoubted revolt against the past triumphs of 
• the Ego ; and it is quite within the purview of an ordinary 
prophet that the nationalisation of land and the State 
ownership of railways will soon enter the field of practical 
politics. When they do so come before us it will be idle 
to meet them with the stock phrase that they tend to 
State socialism. 

In the philosophic field, too, there is an unmistakable 
intrusion of the altruistic spirit. Time was when all 
ethical science was based upon the Ego, when it divided 
itself into the consideration of an Intuitionist or a purely 
egoistic Hedonist sanction. It is not surprising that the 
egoistic philosophy tended to the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann. On the other hand, the Intui- 
tionist school has given way .to the Utilitarian, though 
attempts are constantly made to decry the latter method, 
and these very attempts show, in a lesser degree, the 
effects of the revolt against the Ego. It appears to me 
that the growing tendency of ethical thought tends 
strongly in the direction of a communistic code of morals, 
in other and perhaps simpler words, that all our actions 
should be directed to the greatest good, not of ourselves 
merely, though that is a phase which must not be over- 
looked, but of the great mass of our fellow creatures. We 
are not concerned with the dawn of a socialist era ; that 
does not lie within the field of our discussion to-night. At 
most our aim is to point out and recognise the growing 
tendency to altruistic faith, and, what is more, to altruistic 
action, the life for others. This is the eternal paradox, as 
Hegel puts it, of laying down our lives to find life. 
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"The ideal to-day," says Mr. Maurice Adams," just 
as truly as it was seven thousand years ago, makes wide- 
reaching demands from those who would live it; it de- 
mands their whole allegiance. A really intense life is 
worth infinitely more than one of shallow propriety and 
hollow convention, however sweet and elegant that may 
appear. The spring of life lies in feeling and in passion. 
But cannot moral life itself glow with a passion which 
makes all other passions pale ? We believe it can ; and 
by fellowship and sympathy to raise it to a white heat, 
which shall make it a prevailing power in the world, is our 
ethical aim?" These are grand, burning words; they 
express, more than any halting phrases of my own, that 
which I wish to convey by the growth of the altruistic 
spirit. 

My reference to the scientific aspect of Egoism must be 
very brief. The Darwinian theory of evolution is usually 
cast in the teeth of all Altruists. It is pointed out that 
competition, fighting, striving, survival of the most power- 
ful — wrongly called the fittest — is the very esse of evolu- 
tion. But before so wide-reaching a proposition is laid 
against any historic process of social evolution, those who 
believe in scientific or biological evolution had best make 
sure of their ground. Professor Drummond recently faced 
the problem boldly, but with doubtful success ; Mr. Kidd 
and Dr. Karl Pearson with more promising result. At 
least, this is certain. It is possible to conceive that the 
doctrine of evolution does not entail quite so much of the 
hideously ruthless competition as we have hitherto under- 
stood ; moreover, it is quite evident that in the march of 
evolution some regard at least must be given to the growth 
of an Altruistic tendency. This is necessarily evident in 
the existence of groups or species, whose competitive 
efforts for survival are certainly as keen and as real as 
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those of the individuals which they comprise. Haeckel 
was unwontedly bitter in his scorn of a social instinct per- 
vading the evolutionary process, and if we dare not say 
that Haeckel was wrong, we can certainly say that recent 
discoveries lead us to believe that we are on the eve of a 
pronouncement which will show once for all that the 
Altruistic spirit has not been absent from the evolutionary 
process. All this I say with the full and firm belief that 
rather than quote the Darwinian theory either for or 
against the Socialistic tendency of to-day, we had better 
bide in patience until we know more, not of organic evolu- 
tion merely, but of the wider and almost untouched 
subject of social struggles and development, commonly 
called Social Evolution. 

The sum of all this is that in all fields of thought of to- 
day there is a remarkable appearance of an altruistic, or a 
life-for-others principle, that it is a natural development 
from the extreme egoist, or life-for-one's-self principle of 
the past; that it claims to dominate the hearts and the 
lives of men ; that it claims to rule their philosophy, their 
politics, their religion ; and finally, that as we must recog- 
nise it, it is time we faced the problem, stated our belief or 
disbelief in its possibility, estimated the limits of its 
power, and frankly and fairly examined the results which 
are likely to flow from its permeation of the Zeit-geist. 

I believe that this spirit is simply a new uprising of the 
lesson which Jesus Christ came to teach the world. I 
gladly recognise it in the Anabaptist movement, and now 
appears to be the best opportunity for an examination of 
the essentials of the religion which Miinzer, and Huter, 
and John of Leyden held, for their belief in which they 
suffered untold persecutions, for love of which they gladly 
laid down their lives. The excrescences of doctrines, the 
curious sacramental theories which they held, appear to 
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me to be mere accident to the great central fact that they 
recognised that Christians, who are Christians in more 
than name, must separate themselves from the world, the 
world of winning and gaining, the world of mighty riches, 
the world of selfish striving ; that a Christian holds all his 
possessions in fief from a Father on behalf of all the 
brotherhood. I am not called upon to examine their reli- 
gious tenets, but I must, as an honest man, admit th&t 
they were sincere, and I must further admit that if the 
Christianity of to-day held to the Anabaptist doctrines of 
community of interest, of constant self-sacrifice, of deep 
all-inspiring love of the brotherhood, half of the social 
evils of to-day would vanish. 

Two objections are usually thrown at the Anabaptists. 
One is that they were tyrannised by their leaders and 
elders; the other that on sexual morality they were not 
sound, as witnessed by the introduction of polygamy. As 
regards the former, we surely are not the ones to find 
fault, for I take it that the social system of to-day is as 
rank a tyranny as any that the Anabaptist leaders ever 
conceived. At best, all the members of the Anabaptist 
community had food and clothing, they had equality of 
opportunity— two priceless privileges which our boasted 
freedom of to-day does not afford us. They had no slums, 
no degradation, no poor. The sick and the suffering were 
carefully tended, and only in the one particular were they 
denied freedom, and that particular was as to their reli- 
gion. Perhaps we have religious freedom to-day. Who 
knows ? But I am aware of religious persecutions of to- 
day and of yesterday ; I am acquainted with both religious 
and political intolerance, and we have not yet reached a 
height of religious liberty from which we can look down 
on the faith-slaves of Miinster, or from which we can pity 
the victims of John of Leyden's unworthy religious zeal. 
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As to polygamy, it is hideous and terrible to contemplate, 
but in a social state which closes a blind eye at the down- 
trampling of the souls of women, which binds women's 
souls to the Juggernaut of men's lust, and makes them its 
fair white slaves, I do not think we have much room for 
boasting over a state which, if it recognised polygamy, at 
least it had no sexual vice ; which, if it bound a dozen 
wqmen to one man, at least it gave women a fair option, 
a full and open choice, and placed before them a means of 
livelihood which was not extracted at the price of their 
immortal souls. No, frankly, we in England, in 1897, 
compare but badly with the Anabaptists. 

Neither can one stock objection be hurled at the 
experiments of Huter and John of Leyden in the direction 
of a commune or a perfect social state. The Anabaptist 
communes did not fail from within, but from without; 
they did not totter to their foundations by reason of 
internal warfares, or internal chafings against the limita- 
tion of their liberty, but from without by reason of the 
hatred of those in whose hands lay the wealth and the 
power, but in whose hearts was no spark of the great flame 
of brotherly love which animated the souls and lives of 
their poor victims. 

Thus it is that I look to the spirit of religion to foster 
the altruist spirit of to-day. I do not look to an ideal 
socialist state ; we, of to-day, are not concerned with a 
chimera of regimental socialism. We are concerned with 
the hideous facts of every-day life ; we are called upon to 
face them, to remedy them, even if the cost be our own 
paltry sacrifice, even if the price be our own paltry lives. 

The socialist movement of the immediate future will 
deal with more immediate questions. I think we are 
ceasing to regard the absolute individualism of the past, 
and the absolute socialism of the future, as the only 
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two methods of State government. I quote Professor 
Gonner : — " The truth would seem to be that there are 
many intermediate positions between the unpleasant ex- 
treme of a soulless individualism and the paralysis of 
socialism ; " and again, " The well-being of the State is a 
sort of touch-stone whereby we should try all plans of 
reform and all schemes of life." It is not the well-being 
of individuals, it is the well-being of the State ; it is not 
the egoistic selfishness, it is the self-sacrificing, the self- 
subsuming altruism which the time-spirit of to-day calls 
us to bring to the solution of all social problems. 

We have waited all these years for an ethical code, 
which we bandy from lip to lip, to manifest its belief in a 
doctrine which lies at the root of the teaching of its Divine 
Author: "It is easier for a camel to enter the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven," — and here we all strive and fight for riches ; we 
cast aside the well-being of others ; we trample on their 
bodies and ignore their souls, and all to make it difficult, 
nay impossible, for this world to be one of the kingdoms of 
heaven. Well might Mazzini say, "Without religion 
political science can only create despotism or anarchy." 
He might have added that nothing is so powerful as 
selfish religion to help to bring about the anarchy and 
despotism. 

The socialism of to-day shows itself in various phases, 
all of which are well known, but it is particularly in the 
aspect of Christian socialism — wrongly so called, I be- 
lieve — that it possesses the chiefest interest. From the 
socialism of Abbot Snow in the Eoman Catholic Church, 
and of the Bishop of Durham in the Anglican, to that of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward is a far cry, but it serves to show 
that all phases of religion are being aroused to its won- 
derful power, its wonderful meaning, its wonderful issues. 
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The Christian Social Union gives the following definitions 
of its objects:— 

(i) To claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority to rule 

social practice, 
(ii) To study in common how to apply the moral truths and 

principles of Christianity to the social and economic 

difficulties of the present time, 
(iii) To present Christ in practical life as the living Master and 

King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of 

righteousness and love. 

Now to my mind these three simple statements of the 
religious attitude to the economic and political problems 
of to-day contain in their fulfilment an indisputable solu- 
tion. They condemn in unmistakable language not merely 
the seizing of all opportunities to obtain wealth, but also 
the infinitely more important though correlative truth, the 
seizing of the lack of opportunities of others. I have 
shown, I think, that the Anabaptist communities forbade 
the receipt of usury. Now that is a partial statement of a 
very much broader position. Usury, or interest, is merely 
the grasping of the need of others, and the turning of it to 
our own gain. It is as evil when it appears in the case of 
a Vanderbilt or a Standard Oil Trust as in the case of a 
Shylock. It implies the distortion of the weakness of our 
fellows into an assumption of our own strength ; and that 
is the vilest form of the much-lauded law of competition. 
It simply avers that in the Christian code of ethics the 
grasping capitalist is as immoral as the murderer or the 
adulterer; he stands equally condemned by the Jewish 
decalogue as by the wider and holier laws of Jesus Christ- 
Diderot and d'Alembert made desperate efforts to prove 
that the receipt of usury was quite in accordance with 
the adoption of a deeper morality than that afforded by 
Christianity. Yet their very efforts proved the weakness 
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of their case, and though the Christianity of their day was 
hideously immoral from the standpoint of social well- 
being, yet it proved itself superior to their essentially 
Individualist creed. 

But the condemnation of usury, grasping and greed, 
of capitalism, with all its despotic force, with all its 
trampling of humanity in the mire, is only half the truth. 
Christianity condemns poverty equally as it condemns 
wealth. True, there appears at the surface a certain 
appearance of the necessity for poverty. The poor we 
must always have with us, is a phrase that is frequently 
pushed into the philosophy of Jesus Christ, whilst the fact 
is that He never said anything of the kind. " Blessed are 
the poor " has been read to mean, " Blessed for ever shall 
be the poor," whilst at best it was but a comparative state- 
ment that the poor are far more blessed than those who 
use the poverty of their fellows to their own profit,— than 
those who have made the poverty. Even that most glo- 
rious of songs, the Magnificat, has from time immemorial 
been used as an adjunct to a fancied beatitude which sur- 
rounds the state of the down-trodden. "He hath filled the 
hungry with good things " has been shown to mean that 
it is worth while being hungry in order that He may fill 
us, whilst the real meaning is clear enough — and certainly 
any real follower of Christ would prefer to read it so — that 
it is the most blessed of all things to join in the holy work 
of feeding the hungry, and that the best, the only manner 
in which this work can be undertaken is to provide a 
means by which there shall be no more hunger. 

To turn the whole of our political faith into a moral 
and even a religious movement is the work which 
Christian social reformers have in hand. It may be 
hopeless : most good movements, at their inception, stahd 
trembling on the brink of despair. But at any rate it is a 
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sacred, a holy warfare. It is not concerned with the pre- 
servation of class privileges, or ancient institutions, or 
patriotic sympathies, but with the preservation of human 
life, the binding of men together in a republic of hearts, 
and the fostering of the common man and the dignity of 
his labour. It does not bring to any legislative proposal 
the one touchstone of class-interest, or the equally fal- 
lacious test of an ancient political dogma; it does not 
weigh all proposals in the curious scales of modern poli- 
tical debate against the ponderous avoirdupois of privilege 
or expediency. It has one test, one aim. The test is the 
good of the State, the well-being of the people ; the aim is 
the sweeter and fuller and better life of our great, and, in 
spite of calumnies, our noble humanity. 

If there is one fault in the present socialist move- 
ment, it is the lack of a strong moral, a religious element. 
The socialistic movement of to-day is strongly dialectic, 
strongly logical, strongly literary, but it seems to me that 
it lacks emotion, it lacks the deeper religious force which 
may or may not ally itself to any particular creed or 
formula, but which is compelled to break through conven- 
tional shackles and to bind all men together in a unity 
of peace which no dialectic force, no literary power, can 
ever produce. 

And it is this emotional altruism which bound our 
Anabaptist friends so closely together. Even when they 
were oppressed by a tyranny the like of which can never 
again be tolerated by human beings, even when every 
subtle force was pitted against them to tempt them to 
their fall, they held together, bound by the silken cords of 
a brotherly love and a common interest. The partial, the 
faulty, the hysteric social unity of the Anabaptists will 
certainly be succeeded by a deep-rooted, firmly-built 
organism, not without frailty, for perfection is not ex- 
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pected ; not without a semblance of hysteria, for hysteria 
is but exaggerated emotion. And — I say it deliberately — 
better a broad-hearted community even with its frailties, 
its hysteria, than a group of narrow-minded and close- 
fisted individuals with hearts of stone and lives which 
grow inwardly from selfishness to self-esteem, from self- 
esteem to individualism. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS. 
I. — His Life, and his Services to Literature. 
By R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A. 

William Morris was born at Walthamstow, near London, 
on March 24, 1884. Ten years later his father died, but 
the family was left in affluent circumstances ; for Morris 
eventually inherited no less than £50,000. He was sent to 
Marlborough School, and there he remained until he 
reached his nineteenth year. He then entered at Exeter 
College, Oxford (June 2nd, 1852) ; and by a curious coin- 
cidence, of life-long importance to both of them, Edward 
Burne-Jones entered at the same college on the same day. 
Four years later Morris took his degree, and during the 
same year (1856) he helped to found and publish the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, a very short-lived ven- 
ture, but now a precious repertory of notable beginnings 
by several famous men. But it was fully seven years 
before he finally found his vocation. He had come to the 
university with the intention of taking orders, but in the 
meantime his interest in dogmatic religion had dis- 
appeared, and he had become fascinated by fine art. He 
therefore articled himself to a well-known architect of 
Oxford, Mr. Street. Only nine months later, however, 
we find him following Burne-Jones to London, with the 
idea of becoming a painter. But his talent was neither 
for architecture, nor for painting, but for the midway art 
of decorative design. In 1868 he joined with Burne-Jones, 
Madox-Brown and D. G. Rossetti in founding the firm 
eventually styled Morris & Co., whose designs in wall- 
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paper, tapestry, tiling, carpets, stained glass and all other 
internal decoration, are now of world-wide fame. 

He had been plunged for four years in the initial 
labours of this undertaking before he came prominently 
forward in literature. He had already, in 1858, published 
a small volume, entitled The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems, which was known and valued by poets and 
literary men, but its sale had not exceeded 250 copies ; and 
nine years later, when he launched upon the world a poem 
of several thousand lines, The Life and Death of Jason, 
his name was practically new to the general reader. But 
he must have been courting the muse in secret all the 
time ; for the same volume contained the announcement of 
a still larger work, The Earthly Paradise, which was com- 
pleted five years later, in about 50,000 lines. It contained 
twenty-four stories, strung together on one thread, like 
the Decameron, or The Canterbury Tales. The later tales 
of this work were largely drawn from the Icelandic Sagas, 
and they were followed (1876) by a long poem inspired 
from the same sources, The Story of Sigurd the Volsung 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. This story coincides partly 
with that of the Nibelungenlied, though the Icelandic ver- 
sion differs somewhat from the old High-German folk- 
song. Concurrently with these adaptations from the old 
Icelandic, he translated the Aeneid (1875), and laboured in 
conjunction with Mr. Magnusson to produce some transla- 
tions in prose from the Icelandic also. These were The 
Story of Grettir the Strong (1869), The Story of the 
Niblungs and Volsungs (1870), and Three Northern Love 
Stories (1875). He visited Iceland itself in 1871, and 
again in 1878. From this point a great change came 
over both the spirit and the form of his activity. For 
nine years again (1876-1885) he was almost silent, and 
then he appeared as editor (1885-91) of a Socialist journal 
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called The Commonweal. His vehicle too, hitherto almost 
exclusively poetry, became now almost altogether prose. 
If we subtract from the verse of his last eleven years that 
which is purely translation — the Odyssey (1887), the 
Orderre de Chevalerie (1898), and the Beowulf (1895) — 
there are only two considerable items left. The one is the 
small volume of 1891, entitled Poems by the Way, and con- 
sisting partly of the impassioned Chants for Socialists, 
which he had published from time to time in The 
Commonweal. The other is a romance of the South- 
German border in Roman times, called The House of the 
WolftngSy written mainly in verse (1889). 

But his chief works for eight years past have taken 
a form which he had left untried since his juvenile essays 
in the Oxford, and Cambridge Magazine forty years ago — 
the form of prose romance. The Dream of John Ball 
(1888), The Roots of the Mountains (1890), The Glittering 
Plain (1891), News from Nowhere (1891), The Wood beyond 
the World (1895), Child Christopher (1895), and The Well 
at the World's End (1896), have already appeared; and 
two others, called The Sundering Flood and The Water of 
the Wondrous Isles are left ready for publication. The 
interval between the fourth and fifth of this list yielded a 
series of other prose romances translated from old French. 

Mr. Morris carried on his business as a designer in 
London, and at Merton Abbey in Surrey. He long resided 
in the Red House at Upton, Forest Gate, which was built 
for him by Mr. Webb, but latterly, for a good many years, 
his home was the old Manor-house at Kelmscott, up the 
Thames. Here, about 1890, he established the famous 
Kelmscott Press, of whose achievements much will be said 
in a later paper. 

Nothing of Morris' literary work now remains to be 
mentioned except a few lectures on art and socialism, 

D 
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such as his Hopes and Fears for Art (1882), and Signs 
of Change (1888), and the formal confession of his social- 
istic faith, which he wrote and published in conjunction 
with Mr. Belfort Bax, in 1898, under the title of 
Socialism : Us Growth and Outcome. Early in 1896 his 
health broke down, and on October 3rd he died, aged 
sixty-two. His body was conveyed to Kelmscott in a 
square coffin of plain oak, and was borne to the grave 
under a rich cloth of his own designing. He was buried 
in the churchyard at Kelmscott, in a tomb close by the 
roadside. But it is sad to note that, deep as is the debt of 
English culture to William Morris, its representatives 
were on that occasion conspicuous by an almost total 
absence. In personal appearance Morris was a man of 
middle height and broad frame, with clear blue eyes and 
a mass of curling hair, originally bright reddish brown, 
but latterly mixed with grey. His face in repose was 
shrewd, grave, and determined, but became animated and 
genial in discourse, though he was not a fluent speaker. 
In his latter years he affected a costume of serge jacket 
and flannel shirt, but his presence was commanding even 
then. Of his domestic life I know nothing; but the 
Earthly Paradise, published in his thirty-fourth year, was 
dedicated to his wife. 

If Morris's poems had come down to us from an 
obscure antiquity, the internal critic would have affirmed 
with an absolute certainty that there were at least three 
Morrises — a Proto-Morris, who wrote the poems of 1858 ; 
a Deutero-Morris, who wrote the narrative poems of 
1867-76 ; and a Trito-Morris, who wrote the Chants for 
Socialists, in 1886-91. Not only are these three divisions 
of his work very sharply divided in time, but still more 
sharply in form and feeling. Even to us, his contem- 
poraries, the transitions are startling, because the inter- 
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mediate steps are still obscure. We only know enough to 
see and say that their succession was not accidental. 

The first Morris was a young Oxford man of two or 
three and twenty, who had fed himself eagerly at school 
upon romantic literature, and whose imagination had 
since then been fired by all the splendours of ancient 
chivalry. By the aid of Froissart and Sir Thomas 
Malory, and of all the legendary lore of Arthur's 
knights and Charles's paladins, he had read himself into 
the spirit of the early fourteenth century, so that he dwelt 
ever in spirit amid knights and ladies, ordeals and tour- 
neys, dragons and enchanters, clanking mail and shivering 
spears. He had also fallen under the influence of D. ,G. 
Bossetti, a man six years his senior, who was as strongly 
and more widely in love with mediaeval lore than himself 
All Oxford was then seething with mediaeval revivals, but 
the movement touched Morris on the literary and the ar- 
tistic side only, not at all on the spiritual. His intimacy 
with the elder poet was great, but we look in vain for any 
trace of the mystic inspiration which produced The Blessed 
Damozel. It is the weakness, too, of revivalists to revive 
indiscriminately, not only that which is worth reviving, 
but everything else which happened to belong to it in its 
former state of existence. Morris has never been a dex- 
terous or patient versifier. He had neither Swinburne's 
exuberant power of inventing new measures, nor Bossetti's 
wondrous mastery over the most intractable ancient forms. 
Yet under Bossetti's influence he essayed some very diffi- 
cult metrical tasks, which are only saved from failure by 
the vigour of the composition. Two of the boldest of 
these efforts are the heroic ballads called "Biding To- 
gether " and " Two Bed Boses across the Moon." But in 
both of these the singer dances in voluntary chains, which 
his art does not suffice to twirl quite lightly. The latter 
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poem is encumbered with a " burden," more or less irre- 
levant ; and the former is rhymed, through all its thirteen 
verses, upon the two invariable words, " together" and 
"weather." I will not here criticise the dead master; 
but fourteen years after Morris's volume appeared, another 
young Oxford man, Charles Stuart Calverley, embodied his 
criticism of this and some similar poems in a parody, 
which he entitled Lovers, and a Reflection, and from this I 
will quote — 

Through God's own heather we wonned together, 

I and my Willie (0 love my love) ; 
I need hardly remark it was glorious weather, 

And flitterbats wavered alow, above. 

» 

Through the rare red heather we danced together, 
(0 love my Willie), and smelt for flowers. 

I must mention again it was gorgeous weather, — 
Bhymes are so scarce in this world of ours. 

Then we thrid God's cowslips (as erst his heather) 
That endowed the wan grass with their golden blooms, 

And snapt — (it was perfectly charming weather) — 
Our Angers at Fate and her goddess-glooms. 

A nest in a hollow ("with buds to follow"), 
I think occurred next in his nimble strain, 

And clay that was "kneaden" of course in Eden, 
A rhyme most novel, I do maintain. 

Mists, bones, the singer himself, love-stories, 
And all least furlable things, got "furled," 

Not with any design to conceal their glories, 
But simply and solely to rhyme with world. 

• if billows and pillows, and hours and flowers, 
And all the brave rhymes of an elder day, 

Gould be furled together this genial weather, 
And carted or carried on wafts away, 

Nor ever again trotted out — Ay me! 

How much fewer volumes of verse there'd be. 
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No one, in fact, should take up this first volume of 
Morris's without remembering the poet's bold dictum that 
the primary aim of poetry is beauty, and that it is not 
necessarily intelligible. 

But this early work, if full of faults, is also full of 
power, and the same remark applies to those short essays 
in prose romance* which he contributed to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, such as " Golden Wings " and " The 
Hollow Land." These exhibit all the minor accomplish- 
ments of the story-teller in high perfection. The de- 
scription of men, or women, or landscape, and the 
narration of minor incident, are wonderfully vivid. And 
it may be noted, as a foreshadowing of things still to 
come, that he already shows a feeling unique in its pre- 
cision of observation and expression for the colour, form, 
and texture of every kind of fabric. But the plots are of 
his own invention, and their loose-] ointedness is such 
as to surpass even that of the proverbial cock-and-bull 
story. 

The second Morris was incubated out of the first. The 
period of this incubation was, as already stated, about 
nine years. In the period of activity which next followed 
he was a man in the prime of his powers, thirty-two to 
forty-two years of age. It is strange that in his earlier 
work there are hardly any signs of the influence of 
Chaucer, but in the long gestatory period there must have 
been a most careful and sympathetic study of that master. 
For the work of his second period is nearly all Chaucerian 
in form, and if it is not quite Chaucer's in spirit, that is 
not the fault of his zealous admirer. What he has the 
faculty of absorbing, he absorbs ; but the rest, of course, 
remains unappropriated. Just as he failed to absorb from 
Eossetti his devout mysticism and his metrical art, so he 
fails to absorb from Chaucer his sly and bubbling humour, 
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and his frank enjoyment of present good. The sense of 
humour is feeble in Morris, as in all the rest of his school, 
and there is no joy to him so unreflecting that black Care, 
and stern Fate, and pallid Death do not claim to be 
remembered in the midst of it. 

The poems of this second period have a marked unity. 
They seem all to be parts of one original plan, to which 
The Earthly Paradise is the key or connecting link. The 
framework of that work is the story of an adventurous 
company who, in the days of our King Edward III, set 
sail from Norway westward to find a fabled land, an 
Earthly Paradise, where death should be no more. They 
found at last a land, not that they sought, but one where 
they were treated with kindness and great honour: and 
every month, for the entertainment of their hospitable 
friends, two of them related each a story of the strange 
eastern world. The stories cover just a year, from March 
to February, and hence it is that their number is just 
twenty-four. It is tolerably clear that when Morris waB 
collecting material for this work he found that two of the 
stories which he wished to tell were too long to be included 
in such a plan. One of these was Jason ; the other, Sigurd. 
He therefore worked them off separately, the one immedi- 
ately before, and the other shortly after The Earthly 
Paradise. 

Not only is the plan of the work Chaucerian, but the 
measures are Chaucerian too. The heroic couplet, the 
octosyllabic couplet, and the seven-lined stanza are the 
metres chiefly employed. And yet the effect is not 
Chaucerian, or at least it is Chaucerian with a difference. 
Nowhere, I think, does Morris attempt the Spenserian 
stanza, and yet his stately narrative, his brightly painted 
scenes and his studied archaism of language give to 
his narrations a tone which less recalls Chaucer than 
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Spenser — minus his allegory. For Morris is careful to 
explain at the very outset that he has no moral purpose in 
view. 

Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasures of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 

But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die, 

— .Remember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering cave, 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 

These idle verses have no power* to bear, 

So let me sing of names remembered, 

Because they, living not, can ne'er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away, 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme, 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate. 
Telling a tale not too importunate, 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 

Morris did not proceed straight from The Earthly 
Paradise to Sigurd, but took up the Aeneid by the way. 
During the progress of the greater work he had become so 
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steeped in Northern lore that he now beheld both Virgil 
and Homer through Icelandic spectacles. The Aeneid and 
the Odyssey impressed him as being really Sagas of an 
older time and of a cognate race. Hence the metre which 
he chose for the Aeneid was a rhymed couplet of irregular 
six-accented lines: and he adopted the same for Sigurd. 
He naturally managed this metre better in free composi- 
tion than in translation, and it also suited vastly better 
the careless profuse flow of his own unfettered style than 
that of the fastidious, syllable-weighing Mantuan. He 
himself thought Sigurd the finest of his works : but that 
honour is more generally assigned to The Lovers of 
Gudrun, which forms the second story for November in 
The Earthly Paradise. In all these works he drew his 
narrative, as Chaucer did, from some former source, and 
not from his own imagination. The only exception, so far 
as I know, in this second period, is the play within a play, 
called The Freeing of Pharamond. This is also the only 
work which Morris has cast into dramatic form. Its 
numerous lyrics upon one theme, " Love is Enough," have 
been much admired, but their combined impression is that 
of too much honey, — sickly sweet. Narrative works do 
not often lend themselves efficiently to quotation within 
narrow limits, and this is especially true of Morris, for his 
talent was never that which creates those 

jewels five words long 
Which on the stretched fore-finger of all time 
Sparkle forever. 

I therefore pass to the period of his second metamor- 
phosis — the transition from metrical story-telling to 
prose romance and Socialist war-songs. The intellectual 
transformation is great; the moral transformation .is 
greater, and more obscure. That Morris, who hitherto 
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had never told any story of his own with conspicuous 
success should, after thirty years' apprenticeship under 
the greatest masters, gain the skill to write original 
romances, is hardly wonderful. That he should write 
them in prose, too, was not, after his long exercise in 
prose translation from the Icelandic, an altogether doubt- 
ful experiment. It may even be doubted whether he did 
not at last find in this polished archaic prose his most 
congenial form of expression. But that the " idle singer 
of an empty day," who cared not aught "to set the 
crooked straight," should burst upon the world with 
Socialist ballads of an alarming earnestness, and scatter 
them broadcast as tracts and leaflets, headed with the 
motto, " Agitate ; organise ! " is a spiritual phenomenon 
not easily explained. Morris himself has offered an ex- 
planation in the article, published also as a leaflet, entitled 
How I became a Socialist. But this explanation only 
touches the intellectual side of the question, and, in spite 
of its manifest sincerity, is obviously inadequate. One or 
two things may here, therefore, be noted as contributing 
towards further explanation. Morris has been often called 
a pessimist, but he is very far from being a pessimist in 
the same sense that Leopardi and Schopenhauer and 
James Thomson are pessimists. To them, life is not 
worth living at all, upon any terms whatever : it is simply 
an evil in itself. But to Morris, life is sweet : he relishes 
its joys to the full ; his greatest grief is that they fade and 
pass away, and that every new joy only brings us a step 
nearer to that impending end, when they must all be 
exchanged for — who knows what ? 

Let me here quote a charming lyric which is found in 
"Ogier the Dane," the second story for August in The 
Earthly Paradise. It is sung by a youth and maid under 
Ogier' s window in the royal garden at Paris. 
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She. In the white flowered hawthorn -brake, 

Love, be merry lor my sake; 

Twine the blossoms in my hair, 

Kiss me where I am most fair — 

Kiss me, Love ! for who knoweth 

What thing cometh after death? 
He. Nay, thy garlanded gold hair 

Hides thee where thou art most fair, 

Hides the rose-tinged hills of snow — 

Ah, sweet love, I have thee now! 

Kiss me, Love! for who knoweth 

What thing cometh after death? 
She. Shall we weep for a dead day, 

Or set sorrow in our way ? 

Hidden by my golden hair 

Wilt thou weep that sweet days wear? 

KiBS me, Love! for who knoweth 

What thing cometh after death? 
He. Weep, Love, the days that flit. 

Now while I can feel thy breath; 

Then I may remember it. 

Sad and old, and near my death. 

Kiss me, Love! for who knoweth 

What thing cometh after death? 

Morris projects himself freely into the sentiments of all 
his characters in turn, but the above lyric expresses the 
ground-tone of his narration better than anything else I 
know. We may, without injustice, call the spirit of it 
pagan, but to call it pessimistic is absurd, for it expressly 
denies the two main tenets of philosophic pessimism, 
namely, that life is joyless, and that death is no calamity. 
It was therefore still open to Morris, without the slightest 
inconsistency, to embark on a movement for making the 
world happy. 

Let us recall, also, his disgust at the squalid grime 
which is incident to the modern English town, as he felt it 
when he bade his London reader 
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Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town. 

He had spent the prime of his years in trying to 
persuade people to love, and seek, and make things 
beautiful, and he may well have seen at last that to fight 
ugliness in detail from the outside was simply Quixotic; 
that ugly towns are really the outcome and natural expres- 
sion of ugly social conditions ; that if we are effectually to 
sweeten Art, we must begin by sweetening the Life from 
which it springs. But when we have made all these 
reflections they do not, after all, quite explain the genera- 
tion of the third Morris out of the second. They shew, 
perhaps, that the elements were there, but whence came 
the vital spark which brought them to a new birth and 
a new being? 

The spirit and tenour of the Socialist chants may be 
gathered from the concluding lines of "All for the Cause." 

Oft, when men and maids are merry, ere the sunlight leaves 

the earth, 
And they bless the day beloved, all too short for all their mirth, 
Borne shall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter days of old 
Ere the toil of strife and battle overthrow the curse of gold ; 
Then 'twixt lips of loved and lover solemn thoughts of us shall 

rise: 
We, who once were fools and dreamers, then shall be the brave 

and wise: 
There amidst the world new-builded shall our earthly deeds abide, 
Though bur names be all forgotten and the tale of how we died. 
Life or death then, who shall heed it, what we gain or what we 

lose? 
Fair flies life amid the struggle, and the Cause for each shall 

choose. 
Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing nigh 
When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live, and some to 

die. 
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I mast not conclude without noticing that Morris's 
greatest effort in translation belongs also to his later life. 
He translated the Odyssey on the same principles as he 
had translated the Aeneid twelve years before, and his 
success was greater, because his method was more con- 
sonant with the genius of the older master. Let me quote 
the opening lines of the 21st book : 

Now the grey-eyed, the goddess Athene, planted a thing to grow 
In the heart of Icarius' daughter, Penelope wise to know, 
That she bring the bow to the Wooers, and the grey steel 

therewithal 
For the birth of strife and murder within Odysseus* hall. 
So up the lofty stair of her chamber now she went, 
And in her strong hand took she the key that was Bhapely bent, 
And brazen and fair, with a handle thereto of ivory, 
And she went with her women of service to the outermost 

chamber on high, 
Wherein there lay together the treasure of the King, 
Both gold and brass and iron, well-wrought in the smithying. 
And therein lay the bent-back bow, and the shaft-full quiver lay 

there, 
Wherein were a many arrows the grief and the groan that bear, 
Which same were the gift of a friend, god-like, whom while agone 
He met in Lacedaemon, e'en Iphitus, Eurytus' son. 

But all Morris's translation-work belongs in spirit to 
his second period : it was prompted by the search for 
materials for The Earthly Paradise. His prose ro- 
mances, on the other hand, belong in time, and largely 
in spirit, to his third, or Socialist period. This prompting 
appears clearly in The Dream of John Ball, which was 
the first of the series, and recurs strongly in News from 
Nowhere ; after that they become more purely literary. 

Such are, in brief summary, the services of William 
Morris to English literature. 
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II. — His Art. 
By HENRY LONGUET HIGGINS. 

We now pass from the occupation of William Morris's 
leisure hours — his workmanship in the art of poetry — to 
his life-work, which was that of a craftsman engaged in 
the practice of the lesser or decorative fine arts. The step 
is not a great one, for we have merely reached another 
region in the wide realm of artistic beauty, which some 
will deem to include even the last division of our subject — 
Morris's teaching as to how to make Life itself lovely and 
pleasant — the great Art of Living. 

The worthiest human lives include those which are 
guided by one or more ideals — ideals of perfect knowledge, 
of perfect goodness, or of perfect beauty. In the case 
of William Morris, the bond which linked together his 
many-sided labours was his intense love of Beauty in 
all that concerns human life. He was, before all things, 
an Artist in the widest sense of the term, a preacher and 
follower of the gospel of Beauty ; and he especially 
delighted in all those forms of beauty which it is in the 
power of the human brain and hand to create. Even in 
his poetry, as has been well remarked, appears his vivid 
delight in works of art, in everything which the skill of 
the painter, the goldsmith, the embroiderer, the architect, 
can fashion. This delight, says Mr. Andrew Lang, re- 
minds us of Homer's keen and childlike pleasure in all the 
details of beautiful workmanship, whether gold work, 
architecture, webs of price, sculptured gates, or painted 
palaces. 

Morris's artistic genius was essentially of the mediaeval 
type. As in his poems the splendour of the Middle Ages is 
re-created, so, in architecture, he thought there was no 
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style to compare with the Gothic. At the same time, 
no one recognised more clearly than he did the principle 
that all the fine arts, great and small, should he treated as 
strictly subordinate to the great art of Architecture, just 
as among the ancient Greeks the architect was deemed the 
chief worker or craftsman, the apxirixToov, all other crafts- 
men being simply rUTove$. Hence his strong insistance on 
the great importance of the decorative functions of the fine 
arts; even painting and sculpture being, if rightly con- 
sidered, merely accessories to noble architecture. Hence, 
too, we find him upholding the true view of the lovely 
art of stained glass, which regards it not as a futile 
attempt to imitate easel or wall pictures, but as simply 
an application of glorious colour to adorn stately archi- 
tecture. 

But Morris was not, and could not be, content with the 
attainment of beauty in such specimens of the greater fine 
arts as adorn our gorgeous palaces, our solemn temples, 
and the dwellings of the wealthy. He would have the 
dwellings of the poorer classes filled with beautiful speci- 
mens of the lesser decorative arts. To use his own words, 
he advocated an "art made by the people and for the 
people, and a joy to the maker and user." The cause for 
which to strive, he says again, is "the democracy of art, 
the ennobling of daily and common work." 

How Morris proposed to attain this may be read in his 
book entitled Hopes and Fears for Art. But it would 
seem difficult to reconcile his own practice in producing 
costly tapestries, and still more costly books, with his own 
statement that "the greatest foe to art is luxury, art 
cannot live in its atmosphere."* The question imme- 
diately arises: What are luxuries? I have heard these 
defined as those things which our neighbours think we 

* Hopes and Fears for Art, p. 106. 
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could do without. I will endeavour to summarise, in a 
few sentences, Mr. Morris's argument as to the relation of 
art to luxury. Luxuries, he says, you might perhaps 
prefer to call " comforts." And as art, like charity, must 
begin at home, we must clear our homes of all conven- 
tional comforts that are not comforts, and have nothing 
that is not useful or beautiful. We shall thus obtain 
simplicity in our dwellings. But, he proceeds, " this sim- 
plicity you may make as costly as you please, or can, on 
the other hand : you may hang your walls with tapestry 
instead of whitewash or paper; or you may cover them 
with mosaic, or have them frescoed by a great painter ; all 
this is not luxury, if it be done for beauty's sake and not 
for show : it does not break our golden rule : Have nothing 
in your houses which you do not know to be useful or believe 
to be beautiful." t 

But Morris could not rest satisfied with the attainment 
of beauty in arts and crafts. Milton said that he who 
would write poetry worthily must himself be a true poem. 
In like manner, Morris considered that each liver of a life 
of which the surroundings are made beautiful by art, must 
himself be noble and beautiful. From his dream of fair 
women and noble men may have proceeded his visions of 
of an England in which there shall be no manufacturing 
towns, no money (except in the museums), and where 
work and toil shall have changed from drudgery into a 
simple delight in the making and doing of beautiful 
things. For Morris, like Buskin, taught that nothing 
can be done well unless the doing of it is a joy to the 
doer, and calls forth his best faculties. 

But Morris went further than this, and insisted on the 
necessity for beauty. "That beauty which is what is 
meant by art, using the word in its widest sense, is, I con- 

tl&.,pp.l09,110 
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tend, no mere accident to human life, which people can 
take or leave as they choose, but a positive necessity of 
life, if we are to live as nature meant us to ; that is, unless 
we are content to be less than men." * 

It is noteworthy that Morris, the medievalist, first 
studied architecture and painting at Oxford, that loveliest 
and perhaps the most mediaeval of our English cities ; 
and that there began his life-long friendship with Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. Eeference has been made in the 
preceding part of this paper to the founding of the famous 
firm of poets and artists known as " Morris & Co.," for 
the manufacture and supply of woven fabrics, wall papers, 
household decorations, and stained glass. Here, indeed, if 
ever, Poetry and Manufacture had met together, Fine Art 
and Commerce had kissed each other ! As regards woven 
fabrics and household decorations, I must content myself 
with showing you, through the kindness of Mr. Morton, 
some beautiful specimens of the art-work of the firm ; and 
I pass on to deal very briefly with Mr. Morris's own 
more special work in (1) Printing, and (2) Stained Glass. 
For it is in these two arts that his revival of mediaeval 
principles and practices appears to afford the most in- 
structive results. 

(1) Printing. It was in or about the year 1888 that 
Mr. Morris turned his attention to the art of printing, and 
endeavoured to bring it within the domain of fine art. 
And here we see his medievalism as prominent as ever. 
"It is curious," he is reported to have said, "what hap- 
pened to printing. It was born full-grown and perfect, 
and began to deteriorate at once. For one thing, it was 
invented just at the end of the mediaeval period, when 
everything was already pretty far gone. And its history, 
as a whole, has practically coincided with the growth of 

• Hopes and Fears for Art, p. 75. 
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the commercial system, the requirements of which have 
been fatal, so far as beauty is concerned, to anything 
which has come within its scope." If this be so, then 
printing must be the only one of all human arts which 
began by being perfect, in a kind of primal paradise 
of beauty. But the modern doctrine of Evolution has 
sternly discredited all ideas of primal paradises, whether 
natural or artistic. And, as a lover of modern poetry, I 
should be sorry to see my Tennyson, or my Matthew 
Arnold, printed in the style of the first page of Tennyson's 
Maud in Morris's edition. [Facsimile exhibited.] This 
may be artistic, but it is as confusing and difficult to 
read as anyone could wish. Indeed, to think of Brown- 
ing's works being so printed is well-nigh alarming. 

It is impossible to go into details of the work accom- 
plished by William Morris as a master craftsman in 
printing. The publications of his celebrated " Kelmscott 
Press " began with the Golden Legend of Caxton, in three 
large quarto volumes, in 1892, and culminated in the 
recent issue of the magnificent Chaucer, with illustrations 
by Burne-Jones, a worthy monument of a life-long friend- 
ship. The Morris founts of type — the "Chaucer" and 
the " Troy "—are somewhat trying to the eyes of those 
who, like myself, believe that the first and foremost object 
of a book is, not to be admired, but to be read, and read 
with ease and comfort. The Eelmscott Press books are 
indeed lovely and expensive art treasures, but does the 
possession of them conduce to "simplicity" in our homes? 
Again the words of Morris himself— the professed art- 
democrat — ring in our ears : " Once more I say that the 
greatest foe to art is luxury : art cannot live in its atmo- 
sphere." I am compelled, therefore, to hold that, beau- 
tiful as are the productions of the Kelmscott Press, Mr. 
Morris's attempt to revert to , mediaeval methods with 
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regard to the essentially useful art of printing was a 
mistake, except so far as it conduced to the gratification of 
those fortunate members of the community who can afford 
to purchase and preserve expensive books simply as ar- 
tistic treasures. 

(2) Stained Glass. The case is far otherwise with 
regard to William Morris's work in the most important 
of the purely decorative arts, that of glass-staining. The 
decline and fall, in the sixteenth century, of this lovely art 
was due to the waning of the feeling for splendid colour, 
and the aiming at pictorial effect, instead of the produc- 
tion of pieces of beautiful ornamental glazing. Mr. 
Buskin has laid it down that the true perfection of 
a painted window is to be serene, intense, and brilliant, 
like flaming jewellery, on the principle that all expres- 
sion and grouping, and all else that constitutes design, 
are, in a coloured work, of less importance than colour. 
In the noble periods, he says, all resemblance to nature 
was sometimes sacrificed, in painted windows and illu- 
minated manuscripts, to brilliancy of colour.* William 
Morris, as a disciple of Buskin, adopted this view, and 
enforced the principle that stained glass is to be prac- 
tised as a purely decorative, and not as a pictorial 
artt. But it is, perhaps, the noblest of the lesser deco- 
rative arts, on account of its service in the sanctuary. 
The " storied windows " that Milton loved to contemplate 
as his " due feet " paced the long-drawn aisle of some vast 
cathedral, were " tiehly dight " in glorious colours. Who, 
indeed, can say how much of the indescribable mingled 
feelings of majesty, beauty, and reverence which come 
over us in noble cathedrals is due to the rich colour- 

* Stones of Venice (1874 edition) vol. ii, p. 894 ; vol. iii, p. 187. 
fThe interesting article on Glass-staining, in Chambers* Encyclopedia, 
is from the pen of William Morris. 
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harmonies — the hues of beauty and glory cast by lovely 
windows, in which Art has surely reached one of her most 
perfect developments ? 

The work executed by William Morris in stained glass 
was very considerable — some 500 windows it is said— and 
a large number of these were from designs or cartoons by 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Perhaps the best known 
examples are those in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 
Yet the effect of these, lovely as they are, is to a slight 
extent marred by the proximity, in the same building, of 
very different and far inferior specimens of colour-art. 
William Morris laid down as a principle that a general 
plan should be adopted for the glazing of the windows of a 
building, embracing a system of subjects, and a scheme of 
proportion of colour, adapted to the architectural require- 
ments. This idea we can see admirably carried out in the 
neighbouring Church of All Hallows, Allerton, where we 
have a splendid example of the joint workmanship of the 
two friends, Burne-Jones and Morris (here, in death, not 
divided) ; every window (except one) being designed and 
executed by them. Spend a quiet half-hour in this beauti- 
ful church, and though you will probably deem some of the 
windows unequal to the rest, you will admit that this de- 
ficiency (if such there be) is amply atoned for by the artistic 
unity of design and colouring pervading the whole series. 

To sum up as regards the art- work of William Morris. 
It appears probable that, notwithstanding all that he did 
for household decoration, his name will be longest had in 
remembrance and his influence longest felt: (1) among 
those lovers of literature who value their books chiefly, if 
not entirely, as artistic treasures; and (2) among those 
who are interested or concerned in the principles and 
practice of the art of glass-staining as applied to the 
adornment of noble architecture. 
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III. — His Social Theories. 

By EOBBET GLADSTONE, Junr., B.C.L., M.A. 

There are probably few people in England to-day who are 
not aware in a general sort of way that William Morris 
was a socialist. And perhaps the best definition of William 
Morris's position is that he was a socialist " in a general 
sort of way," so that for once the popular idea seems to be 
the correct one. His was not an analytical or philo- 
sophical mind, he felt rather than thought — as he himself 
admitted. He speaks of his disposition as being " careless 
of metaphysics and religion, as well as of scientific 
analysis, but with a deep love of the earth and the life on 
it, and a passion for the history of the past of mankind."* 
After this warning it would be most unreasonable to expect 
from him a minute and academical acquaintance with the 
economics of socialism. Nevertheless, it will be admitted 
by every liberal-minded socialist that in all essentials 
Morris was sound enough. 

In an article which he wrote for the periodical Justice 
(recently reprinted in pamphlet form), he thus explains 
what he means by " socialism." " I will say what I mean 
by being a socialist, since I am told that the word no 
longer expresses definitely what it did ten years ago. 
Well, what I mean by ' socialism ' is a condition of society 
in which there should be neither rich nor poor, neither 
master nor master's man, neither idle nor overworked, 
neither brain-sick brain workers nor heart-sick hand 
workers, in a word, a condition of society in which all 
men would be living in equality of condition, and would 
manage their affairs unwastefully, and with the full con- 
sciousness that harm to one would mean harm to all — 

* How I Became a Socialist, pamph., 1896 (repr. from Justice), p. 12, 
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the realisation at last of the meaning of the word Common- 
wealth."* 

In the same article, Morris relates how he became a 
socialist. It seems that his mind was first moved by the 
writings of Buskin, and that the finishing touch to his 
conversion was put by John Stuart Mill's "Chapters on 
Socialism." t For a considerable time after his conversion 
Morris remained in silent and inactive disgust with the 
existing social system. By degrees, however, he made the 
acquaintance of such men as Mr. Belfort Bax and Mr. 
Hyndman, who showed him that there were gleams of 
hope in the social prospect, and finally induced him, at the 
end of 1882, or at the beginning of 1888, to join the 
Democratic Federation and to proclaim himself a socialist. 
From this time onwards Morris never ceased to do all 
in his power to further the progress of socialism. He has 
served on committees, lectured, edited, written, and sacri- 
ficed himself generally in a manner which has called forth 
the admiration and respect of all who hold his views, and 
even of some of those who do not. 

But though Morris wrote much and spoke often about 
socialism, he never attempted to define his views with 
accuracy. Even when his Neivs from Notohere appeared 
in 1891, matters were not much mended. It was impos- 
sible to take this tantalising book seriously. You re- 
member how the hero of that tale wakes to find himself 
in England many years hence, but does not fully realise 
the change until he comes up from taking a "header" 
into the Thames. You remember how all the railways and 
factories had been abolished, how "a place called Man- 
chester" was no more, and how the hero makes his tedious 



* How I Became a Socialist, p. 9. 

f Three articles, published after Mill's death, in the Fortnightly Review, 
N.S. vol. 25, pp. 217, 878, 613. 
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progress through the country in a clumsy waggon. The 
rest of the picture is to match. Everything is socialised, 
but the life is that of the Middle Ages, or rather of early 
Saxon or Danish times. The resemblance between the 
picture of the England of the future drawn by Morris in 
his News from Nowhere, and the England of the future 
sketched by Eichard Jefferies in his After London, or Wild 
England, is remarkable, though of course Morris does not 
carry his relapse into barbarism quite so far as Jefferies 
does. 

To resume. It was impossible to take News from No- 
where as a serious exposition of Morris's views as to what 
society should be. It was impossible to believe that he 
really desired to see England revert to the culture of the 
times before the Conquest. It was impossible, in short, 
to class News from Nowhere among such works as, for 
instance, Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward, which in 
sober earnest attempt to discover the goal towards which 
social evolution is bearing us. Most people accordingly 
understood Neivs from Nowhere to be intended merely as 
an artistic and literary production, in which truth and 
probability were subordinated to the ultimate aim of 
making a pleasing picture.* 

This view has turned out to be correct, for in a work 
published in 1893, Morris has put it beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that his News from Nowhere was not intended to 
be taken seriously. His new work was entitled — Socialism, 
its Growth and Outcome A It was written in conjunction 
with Mr. Belfort Bax, and we are informed in the preface 
that each sentence was carefully considered by both the 

* In the Progressive Review for November, 1896, Mr. Walter Crane states 
that News from Nowhere was written merely as a sort of artistic counterblast 
to Bellamy's Looking Backward, which presented a view of future society 
not altogether acceptable to Morris. 

f Second edition, 1896. 
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authors in common — a very necessary precaution, since 
there are a great many artistic but conventional people in 
this country who would like to deny that Morris was 
responsible for some of the opinions set forth in this 
book — much in the same way as the conventional admirers 
of Shelley have tried to make out that, after all, Shelley 
was nearly as conventional as themselves.* 

With reference to the scheme and contents of Social- 
ism, its Growth and Outcome, a few words of explanation 
are needed. The work is both a history and a forecast. 
It traces in outline the development of modern society 
from the barbaric but good-natured clans of primitive 
times, and the transition from prehistoric man to ancient 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Trojan, and Chinese civilisation. 
A sketch of classical civilisation follows, after which the 
Middle Ages and the Eenaissance are treated in some 
detail. The Reformation, and the development of the 
modern system are next discussed this leading to a most 
interesting but not altogether accurate t account of the 
rise and progress of the labour problem and of socialistic 
ideas in the last and in the present century. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to inquire into the 
merits or demerits of Morris as an historian of socialism. 
We are here confined to the consideration of his social 
theories, or, in other words, what he thought society 
ought to be, and how he thought that the change ought to 
be effected. Thanks to the book which has just been 
referred to, there is now no difficulty in discovering what 
Morris's opinions were upon these points. In the last 
chapter of the book, entitled " Socialism triumphant," he 
draws a picture of future society which is obviously in- 

* See the article " Shaming the Devil abont Shelley," by G. Bernard Shaw, 
in the Albemarle Review for September, 1892. 

t See the review in the Daily Chronicle of 10 Febi, 1898. 
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tended to be taken seriously, while in the previous chapter 
he discusses the means by which the desired state of 
things may be attained. Perhaps it will be best to deal 
with the latter point first. Of course the vital question in 
all socialistic proposals is whether the change from indi- 
vidualism to socialism is to be brought about by peaceable 
or by violent means, such, for example, as terminated the 
reign of Charles I. Morris hoped, and all true socialists 
hope, that the change may be effected without any blood- 
shed whatever, but he had grave doubts whether this was 
possible. It depended entirely, he thought, upon the way 
in which the propositions of the people are met by those 
who rule. If these proposals are met with contempt, with 
insolent pride, or with a haughty " I decline to discuss the 
matter with you," Morris thought that only one result 
could follow, and he feared that events were only too 
likely to take this course. In a sentence, Morris thought 
that there would be revolution as well as evolution in the 
process of the establishment of socialism. 

With regard to the principles which he thought should 
govern the society of the future, we may at once make 
a broad distinction, namely, between matters of public 
government and matters of social life. As for govern- 
ment, he believed in decentralisation as far as possible, 
that is, that each locality should be allowed to manage its 
own affairs in its own way, provided that it did not injure, 
directly or indirectly, the well-being of other communities, 
as for example, by giving way to individualistic competi- 
tion. Large councils or parliaments, he thought, should 
be constituted in conveniently large areas of population, 
and an international board of arbitration for use between 
nations, the latter to be turned gradually into an inter- 
national parliament as the possibility of war became more 
and more remote. 
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Greater interest attaches, however, to Morris's views 
regarding the social life of the future. In the first place, 
he believed absolutely in the abolition of private property 
in everything, except only each man's personal " gear," as 
he loved to call it, that is, the clothing and other small 
necessaries of no great value which each must have, and 
which cannot conveniently be used promiscuously. Mar- 
riage, in the sense of a bond or tie, was to be abolished, or 
rather, what amounts to the same thing, marriages were 
to be dissoluble at the will of either party — a power which 
would have a wonderful effect in producing civil behaviour 
between husbands and wives. Women were to be no 
longer dependent upon men, but were to engage in suit- 
able industries and arts. The houses, he hoped and 
expected, would be something like the large and com- 
fortable colleges at the older universities, each with its 
library, kitchen, dining hall, wash-houses, and the like. 
Machinery was to be restricted to the drudgery of life, and 
all processes which could be performed with pleasure by 
human hands were to be so performed, and were, above 
all, to be rendered doubly pleasurable by the application 
of art to all objects capable of receiving it. 

Morris laid great stress upon the necessity of giving a 
prominent place to music, and believed that its study and 
exercise would occupy a large place in the education of the 
future. Nor was he neglectful of the claims of natural 
science, although he does not speak much of it, but lets 
this branch of instruction pass as a matter of course. 
Morris did not believe that religion, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, would have any part in the society of the 
future, for he did not believe in the supernatural in any 
form. He believed, however, in the skilful cultivation 
and encouragement of an enthusiasm for unselfish, that is, 
socialistic behaviour, and he thought that through this 
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agency man's conscience (i.e., the altruistic instinct which 
most men have) would for ever develop towards the ideal 
of perfect friendliness and fellowship. This Cult of 
Brotherhood, he thought, would be the only religion of 
the future. 

The only gap that, perhaps, exists in Morris's social 
theories is that he makes no provision for the nurture and 
housing of the children, for it is clear from other parts of 
his social system that the modern arrangement, compre- 
hensively known as " the family," is not to be continued. 
From the fact, however, that he approves of the plan of 
communal or collegiate houses, we may fairly conclude 
that he was in favour of public nurseries and other institu- 
tions for the nurture, care, and education of children. 

To sum up then. It is clear that Morris accepted all 
the main doctrines of the most advanced kind of modern 
socialism, though he did not insist upon minute matters of 
academic or economic detail. He thought, and rightly, 
that details could only be worked out advantageously as 
each occasion arose, for it is probable that ponderous 
attempts to settle everything at the outset almost invari- 
ably result in boring and discouraging well-disposed 
persons, and are not really of any use whatever, provided 
that general principles are agreed upon. Thus, though 
Morris was undoubtedly an easy-going type of socialist, it 
cannot for a moment be denied that he was a professed 
socialist, and a socialist of the most advanced school. 

Now, whatever opinions critics of Morris may hold 
regarding his views, it is certain that none of them can 
justly question his honesty. He had nothing to gain, but 
everything to lose by the open profession of socialism. 
He, a man of wealth and education, deliberately and 
constantly pleaded the cause of the poor and the despised, 
which is what true socialism means. He often declared in 
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his speeches to working men — "I am a common fellow 
like you, and I want you to treat me like one of your- 
selves." His mediaeval eccentricities may be easily 
excused. Undoubtedly he had good reason to prefer, 
from an artistic point of view, the social life of a sleepy 
mediaeval town to the squalor and filth of the poorer parts 
of modern cities. He more than once gave it as his 
opinion that in many of our large towns at the present 
day there were scenes of misery, poverty, starvation, and 
general wretchedness absolutely without a parallel in the 
whole of human history, which is probably true. 

Can Morris, however, be justly called a leader of social- 
ism ? Probably it is not in this character that he will be 
best known to posterity, though it will never be forgotten 
that he gave socialism his aid, and that he gave it at a 
time when the aid of such a man was invaluable and 
indeed almost indispensable. As an apostle of art, how- 
ever, it seems that he is likely to be chiefly remembered, 
for he has succeeded in effecting no less a change than a 
total revolution (bloodless, happily) in popular ideas of 
art, more especially in its application to the ornamenta- 
tion of the interiors of dwellings. No small courage must 
have been required to enable him to fly straight in the 
faces of the accepted art-critics of his earlier days. Many 
and bitter were the sneers and jeers which he and his 
followers had to endure, and seldom was such treatment 
merited, except in the case of the hangers-on to the 
" Morris movement." 

Of Morris's courage and good temper the writer re- 
members to have witnessed a characteristic instance. 
Morris had been invited to Eton to lecture on Art, no 
doubt through the influence of Mr. Henry 8. Salt, Mr. 
J. L. Joynes, and other enlightened men who were mas- 
ters at Eton at that time. The lecture was delivered in 
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the school library before a crowded assembly of the boys 
and masters. All went well until Morris ventured to use 
arguments of a socialistic kind in connection with the his- 
tory and development of arts and crafts. Immediately 
there arose a furious storm of hissing and uproar — this, 
no doubt, having been arranged beforehand. Morris, as 
an invited guest, would have been justified in showing 
indignation at such treatment, but he did not do so. He 
merely folded his arms across his broad chest, and waited 
until his interruptors were tired. When the din ceased, 
he continued his sentence exactly where he had left off. 
Again the noise broke out, and again Morris waited. 
Once more he continued his sentence, and this time he 
was not interrupted. It was a signal victory of patience 
and forbearance over ignorance, prejudice, and rudeness. 
Of such noble men there are too few. In the future they 
may be more plentiful, but at present it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to name any man quite fitted to fill Morris's 
place. 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 
By WILLIAM H. PICTON. 

One of the legitimate purposes for which a society like 
the Literary and Philosophical exists, is to bring to 
memory, from time to time, the works, literary or scien- 
tific, of eminent persons who have influenced thought or 
fired the aspirations of the people in the years which 
have passed away. I thought this object would be appro- 
priately fulfilled, by a paper on the life and poetry of Mrs, 
Hemans, the centenary of whose birth occurred in 1893. 
The saying, poeta nascitur non fit, was signally instanced 
in the case of Mrs. Hemans. Throughout her whole life 
poetry was her passion and delight, the medium through 
which she expressed the workings of her mind, and the 
emotions of her soul. It was to her, as to Coleridge, " its 
own exceeding great reward." Her life and her poetry are 
so inextricably bound up together that some account of 
each is needed to explain the other. I propose, therefore, 
to give, in as brief a way as I can, the leading events of 
her life, illustrating them with passages from her poetry. 

Felicia Dorothea Browne was born on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1794, at 72 (now 118) Duke Street, Liverpool, her 
father being an eminent merchant, a native of Ireland. 
Her mother, a Miss Wagner, was a descendant of a 
Venetian house, whose old name, Veniero, had in the 
course of time been corrupted into this German form. 

When Felicia was little more than five years of age, 
her father, in consequence of misfortunes in business, 
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removed his family to North Wales, where they took up 
their residence at Grwych, near Abergele, an old mansion 
lying near the seashore. Wales, like Caledonia, "stern 
and wild," proved " fit nurse for the poetic child." There 
she imbibed her first love of nature, which ever afterwards 
" haunted her like a passion." A pleasing picture is given 
by her biographer of the free and joyous life here passed 
by the young girl, rambling with her playmates on the 
hills and by the seashore, or slaking her thirst for reading 
amidst the treasures of an extensive library. Her educa- 
tion was the first care of a mother whose capability for the 
task was only equalled by her devotedness. 

One of her earliest tastes was a passion for Shake- 
spere, whose plays she read at six years old in a secret 
haunt of her own amongst the branches of an old apple 
tree. She was an object almost of devotion for her ex- 
treme beauty, with a complexion remarkably brilliant, and 
hair long, curling, and golden, though in later years it 
deepened into brown. In this happy childhood her muse 
was born, her efforts showing so much promise that at the 
age of fifteen a volume of her poems was published. 

In addition to the influence of her surroundings, new 
sources of inspiration now lay open to view. Her two 
elder brothers had entered the army at an early age, 
one of them engaged in the Spanish campaign under Sir 
John Moore. Vivid imagination, and sisterly affection, 
prompted her to glorious visions of British valour and 
Spanish patriotism, which, at the age of fourteen, pro- 
duced from her a poem entitled " England and Spain." 
The following apostrophe to Liberty, taken from this 
poem, is very remarkable for its beauty of language and 
perfection of form : — 

O thou, the sovereign of the noble soul! 
Thou source of energies beyond control! 
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Queen of the lofty thought, the gen'rous deed, 
Whose sons unconquered fight, undaunted bleed. 
Inspiring Liberty 1 thy worshipped name 
The warm enthusiast kindles to a flame; 
Thy look of heaven, thy voice of harmony, 
Thy charms inspire him to achievements high; 
More blest, with thee to tread perennial snows, 
Where ne'er a flower expands, a zephyr blows, 
Where winter, binding nature in his chain, 
In frost-work palace holds perpetual reign; 
Than, far from thee, with frolic step to rove 
The green savannahs and the spicy grove ; 
Scent the rich balm of India's perfumed gales, 
In citron woods and aromatic vales; 
For oh ! fair Liberty, when thou art near, 
Elysium blossoms in the desert drear! 

One other quotation, from a poem called "The Do- 
mestic Affections," may be cited as an illustration of the 
strength of imagination thus early acquired. The sailor 
is pictured alone, keeping midnight watch during a dead 
calm— 

When ocean-sounds in awful slumber die, 

No wave to murmur, and no gale to sigh; 

Wide o'er the world, when peace and midnight reign, 

And the moon trembles on the sleeping main; 

At that still hour the sailor wakes to keep, 

'Midst the dead calm, the vigil of the deep! 

No gleaming shores his dim horizon bound, 

All heaven — and sea. — and solitude around! 

Then, from the lonely deck, the silent helm, 

From the wide grandeur of the shadowy realm; 

Still homeward borne, his fancy unconfined, 

Leaving the worlds of ocean far behind, 

Wings like a meteor flash her swift career 

To the loved scene, so distant and so dear! 

Considering that these compositions were the work 
of a young girl who had very few advantages in the way of 
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regular education, they bear witness to an inborn faculty 
for song. She could say, with Tennyson, 

I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 

She was never at school, and the only things in which 
she was ever regularly trained were French, English 
grammar, and the rudiments of Latin, taught her by a 
gentleman who used to deplore " that she was not a man, 
to have borne away the highest honours at college." Her 
quick intelligence was susceptible to every impression, 
and she possessed a grasp of memory which enabled her 
to repeat pages of poetry from her favourite authors after 
reading them once over. Her artistic sensibilities were 
keen. During her visits to London, at the age of eleven 
or twelve, on entering a gallery of sculpture she involunt- 
arily exclaimed, "Oh! hush, don't speak!" Amidst the 
Marquis of Stafford's collection of pictures she astonished 
the people present by her unsophisticated expressions of 
delight, and her familiarity with the mythological and 
classical subjects. 

In the year 1812 Miss Browne was married to Gapt. 
Hemans of the Fourth Eegiment, and shortly after they 
took up their residence at Daventry, where her husband 
had been appointed Adjutant to the Northamptonshire 
local Militia. Here, however, they remained only twelve 
months, during which time their eldest son was born. 
Eeturning to Wales, they domiciled at Bronwylfa, near 
St. Asaph. Here, though less secluded than in previous 
years, her mind continued to develop, and her tastes and 
pursuits embraced a wider range. The study of Spanish 
and Portuguese was added to the already acquired French 
and Italian. She also read German, though it was not 
till many years after this that she wrote of it as " having 
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opened to her a new world of thought and feeling, so that 
even the music of the Eichenland, as Korner calls it, 
seemed to acquire a deeper tone when she had gained a 
familiarity with its noble poetry." She also cultivated 
music, playing both the harp and piano with feeling and 
expression. She loved best, national airs, martial or mel- 
ancholy, whatever might be called suggestive music, with 
associations either traditional, local, or imaginary. Placed 
as she was in a household, as a member, and not as the head, 
she was saved from many of the small cares of domestic 
life which might have interfered with her day dreams. 

In 1818 Capt. Hemans left her, and went abroad, 
ostensibly on account of his state of health, which had 
suffered by the vicissitudes of a military life. It needs 
no particular inquiry into the circumstances of the 
desertion to prove its bitterness. Her own pursuits, and 
her childrens' education, might account as best they could 
for her remaining at home. Mrs. Hemans never saw her 
husband again. He remained at Borne, while she and 
her five boys were left together to fight the battle of life. 
She nobly bore the burden, training up her children in 
the way they should go, enriching their minds with know- 
ledge, and fitting them for the distinguished positions they 
afterwards filled. 

In 1819, her poem of " Wallace and Bruce on the 
Banks of the Carron," obtained the prize offered by a 
private person desirous of seeing a monument erected to 
the memory of Wallace. It appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine, and was the commencement of her contri- 
butions to that periodical. 

There is evidence of increased power in this poem, 
which pictures Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk, re- 
proaching Bruce for deserting his country and fighting 
on the side of the English. One passage must suffice : — 
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Tread'st thou that soil! and can it be, 

No loftier thought is roused in thee? 

Doth no high feeling proudly start 

From slumber in thine inmost heart? 

No secret voice thy bosom thrill, 

For thine own Scotland pleading still ? 

Oh ! wake thee yet indignant, claim 

A nobler fate, a purer fame, 

And cast to earth thy fetters riven, 

And take thine offered crown from Heaven. 

The sweet uses of adversity led the poet now to higher 
and deeper themes, and in 1820 appeared " The Sceptic," 
the only didactic poem she ever published. Her troubles 
led her mind upward from the fleeting glories of earth to 
the higher consolations of religious faith. The two 
opening stanzas, which I quote, indicate pretty clearly the 
argument of the poem : — 

When the young eagle, with exulting eye, 

Has learned to dare the splendour of the sky, 

And leave the Alps beneath him in his course, 

To bathe his crest in morn's empyreal source; 

Will his free wing, from that majestic height, 

Descend to follow some wild meteor's light, 

Which, far below, with evanescent fire, 

Shines to delude and dazzles to expire? 

No! still thro* clouds he wins his upward way, 

And proudly claims his heritage of dayl 

And shall the spirit, on whose ardent gaze, 

The dayspring from on high hath poured its blaze, 

Turn from that pure effulgence, to the beam 

Of earth-born light, that sheds a treacherous gleam, 

Turning the wanderer, from the star of faith, 

To the deep valley of the shades of death? 

What bright exchange, what treasure shall be given, 

For the high birthright of its hope in Heaven ? 

If lost, that gem which empires could not buy, 

What yet remains ? — a dark eternity ! 
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During the latter years of her life, Mrs. Hemans was 
visited by a gentleman who thanked her earnestly for the 
serious benefit he had derived from the perusal of the 
poem, as it had been instrumental in leading him back 
from the verge of infidelity. 

The fame of the beauty and talents of Mrs. Hemans 
travelled far and wide at this period, and reached Shelley, 
who addressed to her a series of letters, of which, un- 
fortunately, no trace remains. A poem of this period, 
"The Eestoration of the Works of Art to Italy," was 
praised by Lord Byron, who says, in writing to Mr. 
Murray about his forthcoming travels, "I shall take 
Felicia Hemans' ' Restoration, &c. ' with me, it is a good 
poem— very." The subject of the poem is one calculated 
to inspire a mind enthusiastic for all that is beautiful in 
art, and much under the sway at this time of classical 
influences. I quote one stanza, which hails the restitution 
to Florence once more of the treasures stolen by the 
French : — 

Fair Florence ! Queen of Arno's lovely vale ! 

Justice and Truth indignant heard thy tale, 

And sternly smiled, in retribution's hour, 

To wrest thy treasures from the Spoiler's power. 

Too long the spirits of thy noble dead 

Mourned o'er the domes they reared in ages fled. 

Those classic scenes their pride so richly graced, 

Temples of genius, palaces of taste, 

Too long with sad and desolated mien, 

Bevealed where Conquest's lawless track had been ; 

Reft of each form with brighter light imbued, 

Lonely they frowned, a desert solitude. 

Florence! th' Oppressor's noon of pride is o'er, 

Rise in thy pomp again, and weep no more! 

The growing popularity of the writings of Mrs. 
Hemans obtained for her many private friends. Amongst 
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these were the family of Dr. Luxmore, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, whose kindness was extended with equal indul- 
gence to her children, who seemed to consider themsleves 
as having an inherent right to the notice and favour of 
the good bishop. His advice she always sought with 
reliance, and valued his approbation. At this period, also, 
she made the acquaintance of Bishop Heber, who passed 
part of every year at Bodryddan, near St. Asaph. She 
had in contemplation to write a poem on the History of 
Superstition, which was afterwards abandoned, and in this 
project Heber gave her valuable advice and assistance. 

The secluded life in Wales had few breaks to vary its 
monotony, and the enjoyment experienced by her during a 
visit to Liverpool in October, 1820, is shown in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter : — 

I cannot tell you how much I have enjoyed the novelty of all the 
objects around me. The pastoral seclusion and tranquility of the life 
I have led for the last seven or eight years, had left my mind in 
that state of blissful ignorance particularly calculated to render every 
new impression an agreeable one ; and accordingly, gas lights, steam 
boats, Mr. Eean, casts from the Elgin marbles, and tropical plants 
in the Botanic Garden, have all in turn been the objects of my 
wondering admiration. I saw Kean in two characters, Richard the 
Third, and Othello, and can truly say, I felt as if I had never under- 
stood Shakespeare till then. I shall never forget the sort of electric 
light which seemed to flash across my mind from the bursts of power 
he displayed in several of my favourite passages. 

The great knowledge Mrs. Hemans had acquired of the 
old English poets was shown in a jeu <V esprit produced at 
this time. A gentleman asked her to furnish him with 
some quotations from the poets, proving that the word 
"barb" was used by them, as applied to a steed. In a 
frolicsome mood she composed a sheet of forgeries, which 
for some time completely deceived her applicant. I quote 
a few of them: — 
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Eftsoons the wight, withouten more delay 

Spurred his brown barb and rode full swiftly on his way. 

Spenser. 
Oh! bonnie looked my ain Knight, 
His barb so proudly reining; 
I watch'd him till my tearfu' sight 
Grew amost dim wi' straining. 

Border Minstrelsy. 

For thy dear love my weary soul hath grown 
Heedless of youthful sports ; I seek no more 
On joyous dance, or music's thrilling tone. 
Or joys that once could charm in minstrel lore, 
Or knightly tilt where steel-clad champions meet, 
Born on impetuous barbs to bleed at beauty's feet. 

Shakespeare Sonnets. 

Hark ! was it not the trumpet's voice I heard ? 
The soul of battle is awake within me! 
The fate of ages and of empires hangs 
On this dread hour. Why am I not in arms! 
Bring my good lance, caparison my steed! 
Base idle grooms ! are ye in league against me ? 
Haste with my barb, or by the holy saints, 
Ye shall not live to saddle him to-morrow! 

Massinger. 

The success of this last imitation was amusingly shown 
by the selection of the first four lines as a motto to one of 
the chapters of Cooper's Homeward Bound, where they are 
given as a real quotation from Massinger. 

In 1821 Mrs. Hemans won a prize, awarded by the 
Royal Society of Literature, for a poem on "Dartmoor." 
Although like all poems of this kind, it has too much the 
character of being made to order, it is meritorious for the 
wealth of imagination with which the poet has glorified the 
wild and solitary moor : — 

Wild Dartmoor! thou, that, midst thy mountains rude, 
Hast robed thyself with haughty solitude, 
As a dark cloud on summer's clear blue sky, 
A mourner circled with festivity! 
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About this time Mrs. Hemans wrote a Tragedy entitled 
the "Vespers of Palermo," which having been shown to 
Eeginald Heber and Milman, they strongly urged her to 
offer it for the stage. It was produced at Covent Garden 
on December 12th, 1823, but did not prove a success. 
In April the following year, however, it was again per- 
formed in Edinburgh with much greater favour. Sir 
Walter Scott wrote the epilogue, and the correspondence 
which passed between Mrs. Hemans and himself, gave rise 
to their subsequent acquaintance. Time does not permit 
me to give a detailed description of this Tragedy, which 
is full of action, and contains many fine passages. In 
Scene II of the 3rd Act, Count di Procida remonstrates 
with his son Eaimond, who has declined to join him in 
the surprise and massacre of the Viceroy of Sicily and 
his adherents, at the sound of the Vesper bell. The 
father urges that : — 

Every deed hath sanctity, if bearing for its aim the freedom of 
our country — 

to which the son replies : — 

There is no path but one for noble natures, 

Procida. Wouldst thou ask the man 

Who to the earth hath dash'd a nation's chains, 
Bent as with Heaven's own lightning, by what means 
The glorious end was won? Go, swell th' acclaim: 
Bid the deliverer hail! and if his path 
To that most bright and sovereign destiny 
Hath led o'er trampled thousands, be it called 
A stern necessity, but not a crime! 

Baimond. Father! my soul yet kindles at the thought 
Of nobler lessons in my boyhood learned, 
Ev'n from thy voice. The high remembrances 
Of other days are striving in the heart 
Where thou didst plant them: and they speak of man 
Who needed no vain sophistry to gild 
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Acts that would bear Heaven's light — and such be mine. 

Oh father! is it yet too late to draw 

The praise and blessing of all valiant hearts 

On our most righteous cause? 

"The Siege of Valencia, the last Constantine, and 
other poems" were published during the year 1828. They 
show increased poetical power and a greater depth of 
thought. The cares of life, anxiety for her boys, with the 
burden of their education, brought forth all her powers to 
sustain the reputation she had already required. Writing 
to a friend about this new volume, she says, speaking of 
one of the poems, " ' The Voice of Spring ' expresses some 
peculiar feeling of my own, although my life has yet been 
unvisited by any affliction so deeply impressive in all its 
circumstances as the one you have been called to sustain, 
yet I cannot but feel every year, with the return of the 
violet, how much the shadows of my mind have deepened 
since its last appearance, and to me the spring, with all its 
joy and beauty, is generally a time of thoughtfulness 
rather than mirth." 

This feeling is shown in the eighth stanza of the poem. 
Spring has come with gladness singing — 

u I come, I come ! ye have called me long 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ! " 

but does not meet with a joyful response. 

" But ye I ye are changed since ye met me last ! 
There is something bright from your features passed! 
There is that come over your brow and eye 
Which speaks of a world where the flowers must die." 

This is one of the first of the lyrics which afterwards 
flowed from her pen in such rich profusion. It is full of 
beautiful lines produced by a mmd alive to every charm of 
nature. 
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"The Siege of Valencia " is, however, the most im 
portant poem in this volume. The subject is one which 
enlisted all the sympathies of her being. Chivalric, brave 
of spirit, with the noblest sense of duty, and with the 
warmest affections, she delighted in the ballad poetry of 
Spain, leaving it in her maturer years for the higher 
intellectual poetry of Germany. " The Siege of Valencia" 
is a dramatic poem, upon an extremely simple story. 
The Moors, who besiege the city, take the two sons of 
Gonzalez, the governor, captive, and the ransom demanded 
is the surrender of the city. If not surrendered they must 
die. Elmina, the mother of the boys, and Ximena, their 
sister, are the remaining members of the family to whom 
the dreadful option is submitted. The father is firm, the 
daughter is heroic ; but the mother falters. She finds her 
way to the Moorish camp, sees her children, forms her 
plan for betraying the town, and then is not able to 
conceal her grief and her design from her husband. He 
at once sends a defiance to the Moors, his children are 
brought out and beheaded, a sortie is made from the 
besieged city; finally the king of Spain arrives to the 
rescue ; the wrongs of Gonzalez are avenged, he himself 
dies in victory ; and the poem closes with a picture of his 
wife, moved by the strongest grief, of which she is yet 
able to restrain the expression. 

In the first scene, Gonzalez tells his wife and daughter 
of the captivity of the boys and their impending fate. 
They urge selling all their treasures to ransom them. 

Ximena. Father! doubt not 

But we will bind ourselves to poverty, 

With glad devotedness, if this, but this, 

May win them back — Distrust us not, my father! 

We can bear all things. 
Gonzalez, Can ye bear disgrace? 
Xim. We were not born for this. 
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Gon. No! thou say'st welll 

Hold to that lofty faith — my wife, my child! 
Hath earth no treasures richer than the gems 
Torn from her secret caverns? — If by them 
Chains may be riven, then let the captive spring 
Eejoioing to the light ! — But he, for whom 
Freedom and life may but be worn with shame, 
Hath nought to do, save fearlessly to fix 
His steadfast look on the majestic heavens, 
And proudly die! 

Elmina. Gonzalez, who must die? 

Gon. They on whose lives a fearful price is set. 
But to be paid by treason ! Is't enough ? 
Or must I yet seek words? 

Our sons must die unless I yield the city. 

The mother in agony beseeches her husband by all the 
arguments she can conjure up in her desperation — 

Elmina. Spare me yet 

This bitter cup, my husband! Let not her, 
The mother of the lovely, sit and mourn 
In her unpeopled home, a broken stem, 
O'er its fallen roses dying! 

Gonzalez remains inflexible in his stern integrity, and 
to all her entreaties replies — 

Gon. We have but 

To bow the head in silence when Heaven's voice 
Calls back the things we love. 

Elmina then bursts forth in a passage startling in its 
passion and intensity — 

Love! love! there are soft smiles and gentle words, 

And there are faces skilful to put on 

The look we trust in — and 'tis mockery all ! 

— A faithless mist, a desert-vapour, wearing 

The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
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The thirst that semblance kindled! — There is none 

In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 

A mother's heart — It is but pride, wherewith 

To his fair son the father's eye doth turn, 

Watching his growth. Ay, on the boy he looks, 

The bright glad creature springing in his path 

But as the heir of his great name, the young 

And stately tree, whose rising strength erelong 

Shall bear his trophies well — And this is love I 

This is man's love I — What marvel? you ne'er made 

Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 

While to the fulness of your heart's glad heavings 

His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair 

Waved softly to your breath! — You ne'er kept watch 

Beside him till the last pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 

On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 

Which, early faded through fond care for him, 

Hung o'er his sleep, and duly as heaven's light 

Was there to greet his wak'ning! you ne'er smoothod 

His couch, ne'er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 

Had learn'd soft utterance; pressed your lip to his, 

When fever parched it; hushed his wayward cries 

With patient, vigilant, never- wearied love! 

No! these are womanrCs tasks! in these her youth, 

And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 

Steal from her all unmarked ! — My boys ! my boys ! 

Hath vain affection borne with all for this ? 

— Why were ye given me? 

In the same volume which contained this poem ap- 
peared the " Songs of the Cid," of which " The Cid's 
Funeral Procession " is the best. He was always one of 
our author's favourite heroes. In the periodicals of the 
day numerous lyrical poems now began to appear, charac- 
terised by growing earnestness and power. Some of these 
have so thoroughly established themselves in the hearts of 
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the English people that they are likely to survive as 
among the classics of the period, — " The Treasures of the 
Deep," " The Hour of Death," "The Cross in the Wilder- 
ness," and "The Graves of the Household." I cannot 
resist reading you a few verses of the last poem, on 

account of its tender pathos. 

i 
They grew in beauty, side by side, 

They filled one home with glee ; — 
Their graves are severed, far and wide, 
By mount and stream and tree. 

The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow; 
She had each folded flower in sight — 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

One, midst the forest of the west 

By a dark stream is laid — • 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shade. 



And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves by soft winds fanned ; 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers — 
The last of that bright band. 



They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth, 

Alas ! for love, if thou wert all. 
And nought beyond, O earth I 

Another lyrical piece, called " The Hebrew Mother," 
made friends for Mrs. Hemans amongst the Jews in Eng- 
land. It pictures the mother taking her firstborn to Zion, 
to be devoted to the Temple service, and has lines of great 
beauty. 
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By the hand 
She led him, and her silent soul, the while 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 
Met her sweet, serious glance, rejoiced to think 
That ought so pure, so beautiful, was hers, 
To bring before her God. 

In the spring of 1825 Mrs. Hemans, with her mother 
and sister, and her boys, removed from Bronwylfa to 
Ehyllon, a house belonging to her brother, not more than 
a quarter of a mile away, and in full view of its windows. 
The new residence was not romantic in itself, being a tall, 
staring, brick house, destitute of trees around it, and was 
a contrast to Bronwylfa, which peeped out from amidst 
the foliage in which it was embossomed. The contrast 
between the two houses was amusingly set forth in her 
contribution to a family budget. 

Bronwylfa speaks — 

" You ugliest of fabrics ! you horrible eyesore, 
I wish you would vanish, or put on a visor 
In the face of the sun, without covering or rag on; 
You stand and outstare me like any red dragon." 

Ehyllon (with dignified equanimity) — 

" Content thee, Bronwylfa, what means all this rage ? 
This sudden attack on my quiet old age? 
I am no parvenu — you and I, my good brother, 
Have stood here this century facing each other; 
And I can remember the days that are gone, 
When your sides were no better arrayed than my own." 

The bareness around the new dwelling did not long 
continue. Boses and honeysuckles were planted and 
trained, and the feeling of home gathered round the spot. 
A dingle near the house became her favourite resort, and 
here, surrounded by her children, she spent many hours 
of enjoyment with her books. 
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There were thick leaves above me and around, 
And low, sweet sighs, like those of childhood's sleep, 
Amidst their dimness, and a fitful sound 
As of soft showers on water. 

Her next volume of poems, published in 1826, con- 
tained "Lays of Many Lands," most of which had 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine ; and the " Forest 
Sanctuary," a poem of seventy-six stanzas, which Mrs. 
Hemana considered as almost, if not altogether, the best 
of her works. According to her description, "it is in- 
tended to represent the mental conflicts, as well as the 
outward sufferings, of a Spaniard, who, flying from the 
religious persecutions of his own country in the sixteenth 
century, takes refuge with his child in a North American 
forest. The story is supposed to be related by himself, 
amidst the wilderness which has afforded him an asylum.'* 
The poem opens thus : — 

The voices of my home ! I hear them still 1 

They have .been with me thro' the dreamy night — 

The blessed household voices, wont to fill 

My heart's clear depths with unalloyed delight ! 

I hear them still, unchanged: — though some from earth 

Are music parted, and the tones of mirth — 

Wild, silvery tones, that rang through days more bright! 

Have died in others — yet to me they come, 

Singing of boyhood back — the voices of my home ! 

The exile passes in review the scenes of his past life in 
Spain, but amidst all his regrets, he is reconciled to his lot 
by the glorious freedom he has obtained for unfettered 
thought and worship — 

Is it not much that I may worship Him, 
With nought my spirit's breathings to control, 
And feel his presence in the vast, and dim, 
And whispery woods, where dying thunders roll 
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From the far cat'racts ? Shall I not rejoice 

That I have learn'd at last to know His voice 

From man's ? I will rejoice ! my soaring soul 

Now hath redeemed her birthright of the day, 

And won, thro' clouds, to Him, her own unfettered way ! 

He then relates, in a very vivid manner, the martyr- 
dom at the stake, which he witnessed of his earliest friend, 
Alvar, and his sisters, 

daughters of a lofty race — 
Queenlike Theresa! radiant Inezl flowers 
So cherished! were ye then but reared for these dark hours? 

The high and exalted character of Theresa is thus 
beautifully described :— 

And if she mingled with the festive train, 

It was but as some melancholy star 

Beholds the dance of shepherds on the plain, 

In its bright stillness, present, though afar, 

Yet would she smile — and that too hath its smile— 

Circled with joy which reached her not the while, 

And bearing a lone spirit, not at war 

With earthly things, but o'er their form and hue, 

Shedding too clear a light, too sorrowfully true. 

To the younger sister, Inez, on the contrary, life pre- 
sented the promise of the golden hours, through her 
happy betrothal. 

Alas ! that earth had all too strong a hold, 

Too fast, sweet Inez! on thy heart, whose bloom 

Was given to early love, nor knew how cold 

The hours which follow. There was one, with whom, 

Young as thou wert, and gentle, and untried, 

Thou might' st perchance unshrinkingly have died; 

But he was far away; — and with thy doom 

Thus gathering, life grew so intensely dear, 

That all thy slight frame shook with its cold mortal fear! 
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Just as these victims are being placed at the stake, 
amidst the gazing multidude who throng the market place, 
is heard 

The trampling of a steed! — a tall white steed, 

Bending his fiery way the crowds among — 

A storm's way thro* the forest — came at speed, 

And a wild voice cried " Inez," swift she flung 

The mantle from her face and gazed around, 

With a faint shriek at that familiar sound; 

And from his seat a breathless rider sprang, 

And dashed off fiercely those who came to part, 

And rushed to that pale girl, and clasped her to his heart. 

Alas ! they meet only to take an everlasting farewell, 
for the storm of emotion is too great for her feeble 
frame — 

The spirit rent 
Its way to peace — the fearful way unknown 
Pale in love's arms she lay — she — what had loved was gone 1 

Comforted by the happy release of their younger sister, 
Alvar and Theresa meet their fate with Christian fortitude, 
while the exile rushes away in deepest anguish at the 
dreadful tragedy he has witnessed. Not in vain have 
this noble pair suffered, their example brings about a 
crisis in his life — 

There are swift hours in life — strong rushing hours, 

That do the work of tempests in their might 1 

That shake down things that stood as rocks and towers, 

Unto the undoubting mind — they pour in light 

Where it but startles — like a burst of day 

For whi,ch the uprooting of an oak makes way; 

They sweep the colouring mists from off our sight, 

They touch with fire thought's graven page, the roll 

Stamped with past years — and lo! it shrivels as a scroll! 

In his wanderings too and fro, with his heart torn with 
conflicting emotions, he enters — 
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A mighty minster, dim, and proud, and vast! 

Too much my footsteps broke the moonlight fading, 
Yet arch thro' arch in one soft flow pervading; 
And I stood still : prayer, chant, had died away ; 
Yet past me floated a funereal breath 
Of incense. I stood still — as before God and death. 

When the morning dawns and light pours through the 
stained windows of the church, his eyes are arrested by 
a picture of the Saviour walking over the stormy sea— 

The single star of that all shrouding night! 

and drawing near to deliver the perishing disciples. Hope 
springs up in his soul and he bows in prayer — 

Oh! if from thy pure lips was wrung the sigh 
Of the dust's anguish! if like man to die, 
And earth round him shuts heavily — hath been 
Even to Thee bitter, aid me, guide me, turn 
My wild and wandering thoughts back from their starless 
bourne! 

With calmed spirit he rises and returns home, where 
he resolves to seek refuge with his wife and child in a 
country where they will have freedom to worship God in 
the depths of the forest, 

During the voyage his wife, Leonor, dies, still clinging 
to the ancient faith, and regarding her husband as a 
" recreant from the light." 

So the depths took thee! — Oh! the sullen sense 

Of desolation in that hour compressed! 

Dust going down, a speck, amidst th' immense 

And gloomy waters, leaving on their breast 

The trace a weed might leave there ! — Dust ! — the thing 

Which to the heart was as a living spring 

Of joy, with fearfulness of love possessed, 

Thus sinking! — Love, joy, fear, all crushed to this — 

And the wide heaven so far — so fathomless the abyss ! 
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The forest sanctuary, where he and his son at length 
find refuge, is described with all that wealth of poetical 
imagery in which Mrs. Hemans excelled, and the closing 
stanza leaves us a graphic picture of the exile, alone, and 
yet not alone. 

through all hours! From dark dreams oft 
Awakening, I look forth, and learn the might 
Of solitude, while thou art breathing soft, 

And low, my loved one! on the breast of night: 

1 look forth on the stars — the shadowy sleep 
Of forests — and the lake whose gloomy deep 
Sends up red sparkles to the fire-flies' light. 

A lonely world ! — even fearful to man's thought 
But for His presence felt, whom here my soul hath 
sought. 

Mr. H. C. Chorley, in his Memorials of the poet, 
states : " I have heard Mrs. Hemans say that the greater 
part of this poem was written in no more picturesque a 
retreat than a laundry, to which, as being detached from 
the house, she resorted for undisturbed quiet and leisure." 

Mrs. Hemans had now gained an honoured place in 
the ranks of the poets. Though her range was limited, 
the subjects she attempted were always vividly portrayed 
in lines of clear and beautiful expression. Lord Jeffrey, 
in a critique on her writings in the Edinburgh Review, 
says : " We think the poetry of Mrs. Hemans a fine exem- 
plification of female poetry ; and we think it has much of 
the perfection which we have ventured to ascribe to the 
happier productions of female genius. It may not be the 
best imaginable poetry, and may not indicate the very 
highest or most commanding genius; but it embraces a 
great deal of that which gives the very best poetry its 
chief power of pleasing." 

In the "Kecords of Woman" she has given her 

G 
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imagination full freedom to rove unfettered by the con- 
ventionalism which mars some of her earlier poetry. 
The following lines from "Arabella Stuart" exhibit her 
striking graphic power : — 

'Twaa but a dream ! I saw the stag leap free, 
Under the boughs where early birds were singing, 
I stood o'ershadowed by the greenwood tree, 
And heard, it seemed, a sudden bugle ringing 
Far through a royal forest; then the fawn 
Shot, like a gleam of light, from grassy lawn 
To secret covert; and the smooth turf shook, 
And lilies quivered by the glade's lone brook, 
And young leaves, as, in fleet career, 
A princely band, with horn, and hound, and spear, 
Like a rich masque set forth. 

In January, 1827, Mrs. Hemans had to bear the 
irreparable loss of her mother, upon whom she had 
depended for sympathy during the years of her desertion ; 
but not indulging in the luxury of grief, she soon returned 
to her appointed tasks with indomitable perseverance. 

In 1828 she removed from Wales to Wavertree for the 
education of her sons. In a letter to Mrs. Howitt she 
speaks of her great regret in leaving Wales : 

. . . and many kind and old familiar faces there. I am recon- 
ciling myself to many things in my changed situation which, at first, 
pressed upon my heart with all the weight of a Switzer's home- 
sickness. Among these is the want of hills. Oh! this waveless 
horizon ! how it wearies the eye accustomed to the sweeping outline 
of mountain scenery ! I often think what a dull, faded thing life — 
such life as we lead in this later age — would appear to one of those 
fiery knights of old. Only imagine my Cid spurring the good steed 
Bavieca through the streets of Liverpool, or coming to pass an 
evening with me at Wavertree I 

Her experience of life near her native town does not 
appear to have been fortunate. With the exception of a 
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few old valued friends with whom she visited, there were 
none in the neighbourhood with whom she cared to asso- 
ciate. The house she occupied, and which still remains 
intact, was gloomy and comfortless, and the two parlours 
were small; but with her harp and her books, and the 
flowers of which she was so fond, they presently assumed 
a habitable, almost an elegant appearance. This I state 
on the authority of Mr. H. C. Chorley, who was a frequent 
visitor to the house. 

Gome let us make a sunny realm around thee 
Of thought and beauty. There are books and flowers, 
With spells to loose the fetter which hath bound thee, 
The ravelled coil of this world's feverish hours. 
Too richly dowered, friend, are we for sadness, 
Look on an empire — mind and nature — ours! 

In one of the letters written at this period there is this 
allusion to the early writings of Carlyle, whose power she 
at once recognised : — 

I have been delighted with the paper on Burns, which you were 
kind enough to send me. I think that the writer has gone further 
into the " heart of the mystery " than any other because he, almost 
the first of all, has approached his subject with a deep reverence for 
genius, but a still deeper for truth ; all the rest have seemed only 
anxious to make good the attack or the defence. And there is a 
feeling, too, of "the still, sad music of humanity" throughout 
which bears upon the heart a conviction, full of power, that it is 
listening to the voice of a brother. I wonder who the writer is ; he 
certainly gives us a great deal of what Boswell, I think, calls " bark 
and steel for the mind." 

In the summer of 1829, she visited Scotland, and after 
a stay in Edinburgh proceeded to Chiefs wood, the residence 
of Mr. Cyril Thornton, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Abbotsford. While there, she had many interviews 
with Sir Walter Scott, with whom she afterwards stayed. 
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The following extracts from her letters are full of 
interest : — 

At present I can only talk of Sir Walter Scott, with whom I have 
been just taking a long delightful walk through the Rhymer's Glen. 
I came home, to be sure, in rather a disastrous state after my 
adventure, and was greeted by my maid, with that most disconsolate 
visage of hers, which invariably moves my hard heart to laughter ; 
for I had got wet above my ancles in the haunted burn, torn my 
gown in making my way through thickets of wild roses, stained my 
gloves with wood strawberries, and even — direst misfortune of all 1 — 
scratched my face with a rowan branch. But what of all this ? Had 
I not been walking with Sir Walter Scott, and listening to tales of 
elves and bogles, and brownies, and hearing him recite some of the 
Spanish ballads, till they stirred the heart like the sound of a 
trumpet ? We had reached a rustic seat in the wood, and were to 
rest there, but I, out of pure perverseness, chose to establish myself 
comfortably on a grass bank. "Would it not be more prudent for 
you, Mrs. Hemans " said Sir Walter, " to take the seat ? " "I have 
no doubt that it would, Sir Walter, but somehow or other, I always 
prefer the grass." " And so do I," replied the dear old gentleman, 
coming to sit close beside me, "and I really believe that I do it 
chiefly out of a wicked wilfulness because all my good advisers say 
that it will give me the rheumatism ! " 

Again, in a letter written from Abbotsford, she says : — 

But how can I go on thus speaking of myself, here in the faery 
realm of Abbotsford? — with so many relics of the chivalrous past 
around me, and the presiding spirit which has gathered them together 
still shedding out its pure brightness over all ? We had one of the 
French princes here yesterday with his suite ; — the Due de Chartres, 
son of the Due d'Orleans. I was a little nervous when Sir Walter 
handed me to the piano on which I was the sole performer to the 
delectation of the courtly party. I suppose these Abbotsford pens 
are all spoiled by the Waverley Novels. I am really a woman to be 
pitied for the one with which I write, and your lot in reading will 
not be much more enviable. 

One of her sons, who was her companion during this 
visit, says that Sir Walter was affected to tears by her 
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reading aloud a little French poem, describing the 
sufferings of the Bourbons in the Conciergerie, and begged 
her to discontinue. 

In the Songs of the Affections, published in 1880, are 
many well-known poems which I have only time to men- 
tion. " Bernardo del Carpio," " The Message to the Dead," 
" Come Home ! " and the " Fountain of Oblivion," will no 
doubt be familiar to you all. Tired of Wavertree, Mrs. 
Hemans at length sought rest and the ever-fresh charms 
of nature among the English Lakes, and while there en- 
joyed personal intercourse with the poet Wordsworth. In 
a letter to a friend she speaks of her nervous fear of pre- 
senting herself alone to a man whom she held so much in 
reverence, but, 

. . . I had indeed little cause for trepidation. I was driven to 
a lovely cottage-like building almost hidden by a profusion of roses 
and ivy ; and a most benignant-looking old man greeted me in the 
porch — Wordsworth himself. In halfan-hour I felt myself as much 
at ease with him as I had been with Sir Walter Scott in half-a-day. 

She spent some time at Bydal Mount, greatly charmed 
with his conversation. 

His expressions are often strikingly poetical. I would not give 
up the mists that spiritualise our mountains for all the blue skies of 
Italy. 

Her home while in the Lakes was at Dove Nest, 
near Ambleside, where she spent the summer, returning 
to Wavertree in October. Convinced that the situation at 
Wavertree was telling upon her health, and that it was not 
so favourable as she thought for the education of her sons, 
she had the intention of going to Edinburgh, but was 
advised that the northern climate would be too severe. 
Finally she decided upon Dublin, and at the end of April, 
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1831, she quitted England for the last time. Before 
leaving Liverpool she relates a visit paid to 

. . . old Mr. Boscoe, who may be considered quite as the 
father of literature in this part of the world. He is a delightful old 
man, with a fine Roman style of head, which he had adorned with 
a green velvet cap to receive me in, because, as he playfully said, 
" he knew I always admired him in it." 

It is of interest in passing to note that she studied music 
here under the instruction of Mr. J. Zeugheer Hermann, 
afterwards the conductor of the Philharmonic Society, of 
whom she says — 

I should like him as a master exceedingly were it not I am sure 
I give him the toothache whenever I play a wrong note, and a 
sympathising pang immediately shoots through my own compas- 
sionate heart. 

Mrs. Hemans entered very little into society in Dublin, 
and had a few attached friends, among whom were Sir 
William Hamilton and the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Whately and Mrs. Whately. At the house of the Arch- 
bishop she met Mr. Blanco White, whose cenversational 
powers greatly delighted her. 

During her life in Dublin the " Songs of Spain," and 
" Songs of a Guardian Spirit " were written, with many 
lyrics, including the famous verses on " The Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers in New England," which vibrated in 
the hearts of the great American people. Those noble 
words of sympathy with the founders of the United States 
won for her an honoured place in the literary circles across 
the Atlantic, and the friendship of many of their most 
gifted citizens : — 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rockbound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 
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And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 



There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band: — 
Why had they come to wither there 

Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? — 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod, 
They have left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

The removal to Ireland, unfortunately, did not bring 
restoration of health. A succession of attacks of illness 
greatly reduced her vitality, and warned her that her life 
was precarious. Early in 1834 she published Hymns for 
Childhood, and soon after, Scenes and Hymns of Life, which 
she dedicated to Wordsworth. Speaking of these dosing 
years, Mr. Chorley says " they were probably the happiest 
as well as the last of her life. As her mind became graver, 
more serene, more consistently religious, those small out- 
ward singularities which are remembered against her by 
some who can jealously, or ignorantly, forget the counter- 
balancing nobleness and guilelessness of her nature, and 
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the beauty of her genius — fell away from her imper- 
ceptibly. She had learned patience, experience, resignation, 
in her dealings with the world — in communing with her 
art, her mind was more than ever bent on devotedly 
fulfilling what she conceived to be its duties." 

After a lingering illness she died on the 26th day of 
May, 1835, at the age of 41, and was buried in a grave 
within St. Anne's Church, Dawson Street, Dublin, close to 
her residence. 

The lapse of time since her death has shown that it is 
upon the excellence of her lyrical poems that her future 
fame must rest. Amongst these are verses which the 
world will not willingly let die. " The Stately Homes of 
England," "The Better Land," " Cassabianca," "The 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers," have stirred the hearts 
of the multitude all the world over, but there is one I 
should like to quote before closing. 

THE INVOCATION. 

Answer me, burning stars of night t 

Where is the spirit gone; 
That past the reach of human sight 

Even as a breeze hath flown? 
And the stars answered me ; We roll 

In light and power on high, 
But of the never-dying soul, 

Ask things that cannot die! 

0, many-toned and chainless wind! 

Thou art a wanderer free; 
Tell me if thou its place canst find 

Far over mount and sea? 
And the wind murmured in reply: 

"The blue deep I have crossed, 
And met its barks and billows high, 

But not what thou hast lost ! " 
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Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 

Around the Betting sun, 
Answer! have ye a home for those 

Whose earthly race is run? 
The bright clouds answered: We depart, 

We vanish from the sky; 
Ask what is deathless in the heart 

For that which cannot die! 

Speak then, thou voice of God within! 

Thou of the deep low tone ! 
Answer me, through life's restless din, 

Where is the spirit flown? 
And the voice answered: Be thou still! 

Enough to know is given; 
Clouds, winds, and stars their task fulfil, 

Thine is to trust to heaven! 

In Felicia Hemans we have an instance of a highly 
gifted woman who, amidst many difficulties of domestic 
life, and with few advantages, used her poetical powers 
with artistic devotion and for the noblest ends. The man- 
ner in which she was able to introduce us into the scenes 
described in foreign lands was remarkable, seeing that she 
never left her native country. It was only from her wide 
reading of Spanish and German literature that her power- 
ful imagination drew the pictures she so vividly paints for 
us. All her life she conscientiously cultivated her mind to 
render it a fitting medium for her poetry. Endowed by 
nature with a marvellous facility for the writing of verse, 
she did not allow herself to be betrayed into careless writing, 
but in all her poems she clearly expresses her meaning in 
finished and harmonious lines. She had a musical ear, 
and a fine eye for colour, which qualities are displayed in 
every poem she wrote. She was not endowed with the 
vigour of mind or the subtlety of thought shown by some 
of her contemporaries, but she was equal to the best of 
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them in lyrical pieces, where her noble, womanly heart, 
stirring within her, fired her imagination. Her intense 
devotion to her art is shown by the number of her poems, 
which fill seven volumes of her collected works. Her 
memory is fragrant as of one " who uttered nothing base." 
In the words of a Liverpool Poet — Mr. Eastwood- 
Here, sorrowing childhood finds relief, 
And pores upon " The Child's First Grief," 
Charmed by the pathos of the pen 
That wrote, "He never smiled again!" 

4 'The Homes of England" with the glow 
Of fireside love, the millions know, 
And mark in faith the lifted hand 
That points them to "The Better Land." * 

I cannot close this paper without expressing my regret 
that Liverpool has as yet made no effort to honour her 
memory. Mr. Mackenzie Bell endeavoured in 1898 to stir 
us to a sense of our duty in the matter, but without suc- 
cess. Gould not we, as members of the oldest Literary 
Society in the city, do something in this direction? I 
venture to suggest the establishment, under the auspices 
of the Society, of a prize at University College for the 
best lyrical poem, to be awarded annually, bearing the 
name of Mrs. Hemans. 

* Fireside Poems, by J. R. Eastwood, 1896. 
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HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 
By EBNEST NEVINS, M.B., Lond. 

In order to understand the various Hindu deities, we must 
first glance at the broad changes that have taken place in 
them, as shown by the Hindu sacred books, the Vedas, the 
Purdnas, and the Rdmdyana. 

First come the four Vedas, which are above all things 
holy, and were directly given by the great Eternal Spirit 
to his mind-born sons, the Bishis. They contain about 
1,800 hymns, some beautiful, others of little merit, 
addressed to various forces of nature. Some of these 
were composed, though not written, before the old Aryans 
left the plains of Central Asia for India. 

It is impossible to fix their dates accurately, but they 
probably go back to days before Abraham, and some of the 
gods they praise were probably those from whom Abraham 
fled. 

The earliest were addressed to nature objects, which 
were not at first personified, such as Dyaus and Prithivi, 
the heaven and the earth, Ushas, the dawn, Surya, the 
sun, and so on. 

Gradually these various forces were personified as 
male and female deities, who, in course of time, were 
credited, or discredited, with the attributes of male and 
female human beings, and degeneration of the originally 
pure ideas rapidly spread. 

As time went on, the Vedic religion was modified by 
the various religions and superstitions with which it came 
in contact, and a great change came over the gods. Those 
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who had been chief in the old Vedic days, namely, Agni, 
god of fire, Indra, god of rain, and Surya, god of the sun, 
went out of fashion, and a new triad — Brahma, the 
creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and Siva, the destroyer, 
became supreme. Gradually men began to desire more 
personal gods, and the . Brahmin teachers published (if 
one may use such a term) the Purdnas, in which they 
described the more modern humanised gods, with their 
wives and their various incarnations. 

The next great change was that Brahma went out of 
fashion, and Vishnu and Siva received less and less wor- 
ship in their original forms, whilst men turned their 
attention to the personal incarnations of Vishnu, and the 
emblem of the re-creative power of Siva, which are still 
the popular objects of adoration with the Hindus. 

At the base of all Brahminism and Hinduism is the 
great dogma, " There is but one being, no second." This 
being, or, as it might be called now-a-days, the "first 
cause," is called Brahm, which means " all pervading," or 
Narayana, which means " moving on the face of the 
waters." 

This first cause created the gods first, and, through 
their agency, demigods, demons, and worlds, but as to the 
various steps in the creation books do not agree. Unfor- 
tunately, the Vedic hymns exalt to supreme importance 
the god to whom the particular hymn is addressed, so that 
by one Varuna will be declared as first and greatest, and 
father of the world ; whilst another will ascribe all these 
qualities to Surya, or any of the numerous personalities. 
In the same way each Purdna exalts the particular mem- 
ber of the later triad to whom its author paid worship, so 
that it is very difficult to settle the relation of the various 
deities to each other. 

In the following descriptions of the deities, various 
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accounts are blended to make the life-history as intel- 
ligible as possible in the short space of this paper. To 
begin with the creation. This is a difficult problem now- 
a-days, and even the divinely inspired Hindu writers 
found it a difficult nut to crack. However, they were not 
dismayed, but each gave his own account, and no two 
agree. 

The earliest account, from a hymn in the Rig Veda, is 
as follows : — 

In the beginning there was neither nought nor aught ; 
Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above, 
Then there was neither death nor immortality, 
Then there was neither day nor night, nor light nor 

darkness, 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 
Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom; 
Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete, 
In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness. 
Then turning inwards, he, by self-developed force, 
Of inner fervour, and intense abstraction grew.* 

From another hymn of the same Rig Veda, it appears 
that the result of his growth was a primal germ, what we 
might call the mighty atom, from which sprang a being, 
Purusha, really an embodied form of the one eternal 
essence. This Purusha was sacrificed, and produced all 
the worlds and their inhabitants, that is to say, the early 
Vedic divine triad, the earth, air, light, darkness, man, 
animals, and things; the Brahmin sprang from his mouth, 
the warrior from his arms, the trader from his thighs, and 
the servile castes from his feet. 

By Puranic times theories had become more developed, 
and each Pur ana gives its own account, said to be derived 
from divine inspiration. 

* Indian Wisdom, by Sir M. Williams. 
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According to the Vishnu Purdna the eternal spirit 
began creation by forming two essences, sonl and time. 
After a rest it formed two more, primary matter and 
visible substance. Then having rested again it entered 
into these four elements and caused them to combine 
to form the various natural and supernatural worlds, 
beings and things. I think we may all agree that this 
theory, propounded a thousand years ago, is about as 
sensible as the modern one of a fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms. 

Besides the above there are many other accounts of the 
creation, so that as the showman said "you pays your 
money and takes your choice." 

The Hindu Pantheon includes about thirty three 
million gods, but of these a few are pre-eminent. First 
come the great Vedic Triad, Agni, god of fire ; Surya, god 
of the sun ; Indra, god of rain. 

Agni, the god of fire, is said to be the son of Dyaus 
and Prithivi, the heaven and the earth. He is represented 
as of a deep red colour, having two, or sometimes three 
heads, three legs typifying the three great ceremonial fires, 
nuptial, funereal and sacrificial, and seven arms repre- 
senting the rays of light. Fire issues from his mouth, and 
he rides on a ram. 

In the old Yedic times Agni was the creator of the 
world. He was also the great High Priest who knew 
all about sacrifices and helped his worshippers to perform 
them rightly. He was the messenger between gods and 
men, bringing the former to attend the sacrifices, and 
conveying to them the prayers and offerings of the latter. 
He was also the ever-present witness of men's doings, all 
knowing, all powerful, the king of gods and men, a pure 
and holy god who sorrowed for men's sins and helped them 
to do right. Unfortunately, he labours under the same 
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misfortune as all the gods, namely, the degenerated ideas 
of later times. These have provided him with a wife 
(named Swaha) to whom, however, he is not faithful, and 
he is made subject to demoniacal austerities; for when the 
demon king Havana had by his penances and sacrifices 
made all the gods subject to him, he made Agni his 
cook. 

Agni still exists and receives worship as Agni, but he is 
also supposed to be the origin of Brahma, the first person 
of the Puranic Triad. We have seen that the creation of 
the worlds is attributed to Agni, probably from the crea- 
tive and developing power of heat. Now Brahma's chief 
title is " The Creator." Again, Agni was first of the 
Vedic Triad, Brahma is first of the Puranic. Agni had 
three sons called Manus. In later days these three appear 
as Brahma's sons. There is nothing inconsistent, ac- 
cording to Hindu theology, in Agni having become 
Brahma, and yet still continuing to exist as Agni ; and it 
seems probable that Brahma is a development of the 
creative powers of Agni, whilst the latter god still retains 
his sacrificial and divine messenger attributes. 

Surya, the sun god, is said to be the son of Aditi, a 
goddess, and Kasyapa, the pole star. 

It must be borne in mind that ihese supposed genea- 
logies are the product of degeneration. The earliest 
worship was to the sun, as the sun, which was before all 
men's eyes as the brightest object in the known universe. 
He is now represented as a red man with two or three 
eyes and four hands. The three eyes probably typify the 
morning, noon, and evening phases of the sun. The four 
hands hold different objects in different pictures, in some 
they hold some of the emblems of Vishnu. He is seated 
on a lotus flower and surrounded by a very bright glory. 
His chariot is drawn by seven horses, or by one with seven 
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heads, the origin of which is probably the same as that of 
Agni's seven arms. 

The sun's charioteer is Aran, the dawn, who has no 
legs below the knee. Moor suggests that the explanation 
is this : Arun is the brother of Garuda, a bird-man-god of 
incredible swiftness, who may have absorbed all the leg 
power of the family. 

Originally, Surya was as powerful and as pure as the 
other Vedic gods, and in his special hymns was described 
as king and lord of all, given of immortality, forgiver of 
sins, and so on. 

The Sun is the hero of the earliest of the beautiful old 
poetic fancies which constituted the religion of the Aryan 
shepherd-warrior-priests. In some hymns he is described 
as wooing the lovely bashful Dawn, who is his bride ; in 
others, as fighting the evil Powers of Darkness, whom he 
vanquishes in the morning and keeps in subjection during 
the day, till at last, worn out with the fight, his power 
fails, and in the evening darkness gains the victory, only 
to be again defeated by the glorious rising sun in the 
morning. In later times he has become a concrete person- 
ality, with a wife (Sangna), the daughter of the Hindu 
Vulcan, Visvakarma. After giving him three sons his 
wife could no longer bear his brightness, and fled, leaving 
in her place Chhaya, the shadow goddess. Surya did not 
discover the change till Chhaya cursed one of his sons 
(Yama, the god of death). The curse took effect. Now if 
a mother curses her child it does not take effect, so Surya 
perceived the change. He afterwards recovered his real 
wife, and in order to satisfy her he allowed his father-in- 
law to grind him on a stone till an eighth of his brightness 
was removed. 

I am afraid this story rather indicates that divine 
mothers easily lost their tempers and cursed their children, 
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so that some saving arrangement had to be made. Surya 
is still worshipped in the daily morning prayer, and at 
special seasons, as Surya or Savitri. 

With him are grouped a great many deities connected 
with light and the sky. One of these was called Vishnu, 
who is regarded by some authorities as a brother of the 
Sun, by others (Brahma Purana), as a form of Surya 
himself. Whichever may be correct he is the origin of 
the present Vishnu, the preserver, the second person of 
the Puranic Triad. 

We come next to Indra, the god of rain, the third god 
of the Vedic Triad. 

The two previously described were probably worshipped 
by the Aryans before they left Central Asia. Indra 
belongs to a later date, when India had been reached, and 
rain became a more important factor in life and required 
more worship on account of its fickleness than the sun, 
which was always present, sometimes too much so. 

The Indra of the Vedas was like Surya, a favourite 
subject for poetic fancies. He was described as king of 
gods and men, and giver of all good things as were the 
other gods, but his chief function at first was to fight the 
demon Vritra, the drought, who marshalled his cloud 
forces and imprisoned the divine rain-giving cows, till 
Indra with his thunder-bolts destroyed his power and let 
loose the grateful rain on the parched earth. Hundreds of 
myths were invented of him and his deeds, all based on 
the phenomena of the clouds and storms. Gradually he 
assumed more importance than the other gods. The 
sacrificial fire god and the placid sun god were good 
enough for an easy-going agricultural people, but when 
these began pushing south and east, when business and 
pleasure went hand in hand and were both included under 
the little word "war," when it was easier to seize crops 

H 
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than to grow them, the people wanted a more active 
pushing thunder-bolt god, and such they found in Indra ; 
so, whilst the other gods of the Vedas went out of fashion, 
he retained his hold on men's minds till he became undis- 
puted king of heaven, that is, undisputed by the gods, 
though his throne is always being disputed by men and 
demons who have compelled boons from the gods by 
austerities or sacrifices. 

Indra is generally represented on his elephant, which 
has sometimes three trunks. In pictures he is copper 
coloured, with eyes all over his body. He generally has 
four hands, of which one carries his thunderbolt. 

Visvakarma, the Hindoo Vulcan, is said to be his 
father. This Visvakarma was guardian of the soma, or 
celestial intoxicating drink, and it is said that on his first 
appearance in the world Indra seized his father by the 
foot, threw him out of heaven, and stole the soma. The 
riotous course thus begun was continued. Indra was a 
bad baby, a bad boy, and a villainous man. It is recorded 
of his boyhood that, in the disguise of a shepherd, he 
tried to steal some pomegranate blossoms. Unfortunately 
for the divine dignity, the owner of the garden caught and 
tied him with ropes, till a number of the inferior deities 
came to set him free. During his whole life he was a 
great indulger in drink, and is described as rolling about 
like a boat in the waters before he set out for his battles. 
The incidents of his later life are chiefly connected 
with the temptation of holy women in his own person, 
and of holy men in the persons of his celestial ballet 
girls. 

The worst act of the first class was his making love to 
the wife of his spiritual teacher — an act which is un- 
paralleled in its wickedness, and for which the holy 
teacher cursed him to be marked for ever. The marks 
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were eventually changed into eyes, which are seen on his 
person to the present day. 

The temptation of holy men was very common, and an 
act of self-defence, for if these hermits accumulated suffi- 
cient virtue by austerities they could expel Indra from his 
throne, or claim any boons from the gods. The celestial 
dancing girls were the instruments of temptation, and, 
sad to say, were generally successful. They did, however, 
fail sometimes, as in the case of the Saint Shuka, who 
was tempted by the nymph Rhemba in vain. 

In connection with this subject of temptation it may 
be mentioned that the gods object to the repentance of 
sinners, and this led to the crow eating carrion. A 
certain man had lived an exceedingly wicked life, but at 
last, repenting, he wandered over the earth trying in vain 
to find means of purging away his sin. One day the gods 
were discussing this matter in the heaven of Indra, who 
explained that the only possible means of salvation was for 
the sinner to cover himself with holy mud, let it dry, and 
then set fire to it and burn to death. The crow happened 
to be sitting near, and being a kind-hearted bird, flew to 
earth and told the sinner, who followed her advice, burned 
to death, and went to heaven. The gods, however, were 
so angry that they condemned the crow to eat carrion for 
ever, and never to go to heaven again. 

In the same spirit in which Indra tempts men, he also 
gives to them and to the demons bad advice, and spoils 
their sacrifices to the other gods. However, he has on 
more than one occasion been temporarily deprived of his 
throne, and was once taken prisoner, and kept in chains 
by a demon king. 

We turn with pleasure from the character of Indra to 
that of his wife,lndrani, who is one of the few personages 
in the Hindu Pantheon who is above reproach. Unfor- 
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tunately, her virtue was the means of bringing the boa 
constrictor on earth. 

A certain holy hermit, named Nahusha, obtained dei- 
fication, but his virtue, which had been proof against 
earthly temptation, failed him in heaven, and he fell in 
love with the beautiful Indrani. She indignantly repelled 
his advances, but at last, on the advice of her spiritual 
guide (for all the gods and demons have spiritual teach- 
ers), she pretended to consent, and appointed a meeting 
place. Nahusha compelled four Brahmins to carry his 
palanquin. In his hurry he called to them, " Be quick ! 
be quick! what are you crawling along for?" to which 
one of them replied, "Who are you talking to? be yourself 
a crawler ! " and, immediately, Nahusha fell to the earth 
as a boa constrictor. He then wandered about the world 
in a very bad temper, till one day he tried to swallow a 
Brahmin who was carrying the Vedas. The holy books 
burnt his throat so that he disgorged the saint, but their 
contact had aroused his conscience, and he repented of his 
sins. He travelled from one holy place to another in 
heart-broken repentance, till at last forgiveness was 
brought to him by the heroes of the Mahdbhdrata.* 

There is one other Yedic god who must be mentioned, 
that is Budra. He is one of the storm gods, and a com- 
panion of Indra, and is only of importance as he developed 
into Siva, in the Puranic Triad. 

In the course of ages these Yedic gods passed out of 
fashion and were succeeded by another Triad, described 
in the Puranas, and hence called the Puranic Triad, 
Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and Siva, 
the destroyer. 

Brahma, the creator, must be distinguished from 
Brahm, the impersonal eternal spirit, from whom he is 

* One of the Hindu religious poems. 
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descended. The accounts of Brahma's origin given by 
different writers vary. By one it is said that the primal 
germ became a golden egg in which Brahma was de- 
veloped. That he remained in the egg for a thousand 
years, during which Mount Meru, the Hindu Olympus, 
and various other parts of the world were formed, that 
Brahma then burst from the egg and continued the 
creation. 

He is represented as a red man (red being the colour 
associated in the Hindu mind with creation) with four 
heads, supposed to have pronounced the four Vedas, four 
hands holding various religious objects, including a Veda, 
and mounted on a goose or swan. 

At one time Brahma had a fifth head, which he ob- 
tained and lost in the following way : — 

After he left his egg-birth place he felt lonely, and by 
"inward concentration " (which is the way in which the 
Hindu writers get over any difficulties in creation), he pro- 
duced a lovely consort. He stared at her in such an 
ungentlemanly way that she went to the right to avoid his 
gaze, when instantly a head sprang up on the right. Then 
she went to the left and behind him, but always a new 
head appeared. At last the poor girl sprang into the sky, 
but in vain, for a fifth head appeared on the top of 
the others. The maiden then descended and became 
Brahma's wife, the goddess of speech and wisdom, called 
by many names> of which Sarasvati and Savitri are the 
most common. 

Brahma continued with his five heads for some time, 
but one day he and Vishnu quarrelled as to who was the 
creator of the world, an honour which both claimed. Both 
were puffed up with pride, ignorance and big words till 
Siva appeared and told them that he was really the 
creator, and he challenged them to find out the ends of his 
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greatness. Vishnu descended to find the soles of his feet 
and returned reporting his failure. Brahma went into the 
regions of immensity to find the top of his head but in 
vain. However, he returned and reported that he had 
succeeded, and called as his witness the primeval cow, who 
swore to Brahma's success. Siva was so angry at the 
falsehood that he cut off Brahma's fifth head, and con- 
demned the cow's mouth to be impure for ever. To this 
day the curse remains, for the cow's mouth is regarded as 
impure, whilst all other parts of it, and all its products are 
holy, and will purify from sin. 

Brahma was not very happy in his married life, as he 
was not a very good husband, and his wife, Sarasvati, like 
some other very clever ladies, had a temper of her own. 
She was originally only a river goddess, and has only in 
Puranic times been made goddess of speech and wisdom. 
Perhaps her lowly origin in connection with waterside 
folk made her proficient in Billingsgate language, for she 
certainly was a first rate curser. 

On one occasion Brahma was going to celebrate a great 
sacrifice, and sent for his wife to come. She replied that 
she had not finished her toilet, and the other ladies had 
not arrived, so she could not come. The Brahmin who 
carried the message apparently did not add to its courtesy 
when delivering it, and Brahma was very angry. He sent 
Indra to get him another wife, and when he returned with 
a milkmaid, they were married on the spot, and began the 
sacrifice. When Sarasvati arrived there was an awful row, 
and she cursed everybody up hill and down dale. Brahma 
should never be worshipped except one day a year, Indra 
should be imprisoned in a strange country, Vishnu should 
be born on earth and have his wife torn from him, Siva 
should lose his manhood, Agni should devour all things 
clean or unclean, the Brahmins should only perform sacri- 
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fices for love of gain, and, finally, all the wives of the gods 
should be for ever incapable of having children, then she 
flounced out of the assembly. 

Subsequently the divine milkmaid-bride modified the 
curses, but they all remain in force more or less to 
this day. 

Brahma now receives very little adoration on his own 
account, though he is worshipped in many joint cere- 
monies. He has only one Temple in the world, near 
Ajmere, and has no special sect of adorers. 

The second person of the Puranic Triad is Vishnu, the 
Preserver, who has probably the greatest number of fol- 
lowers, though these, now-a-days, rarely worship him as 
Vishnu, but rather choose his incarnations, of which 
Kama and Krishna are by far the most popular, especially 
with ladies. He is a god who has come down to live 
amongst men on nine different occasions, and always for 
the good of men or gods, and he will be incarnate a tenth 
time when the present world has reached the lower stage 
of depravity to which it is steadily progressing. All his 
incarnations are of a kindly, more or less poetic nature, 
appealing to love and faith. 

Siva, on the other hand, has generally appeared in a 
terrific or else a severe ascetic form, which appeals rather 
to fear than to love, and he is more popular with those 
whose souls require a stern, self-denying form of religion. 

We will first consider the Preserver as Vishnu, and 
afterwards discuss his various incarnations. 

Eegarding his origin, reports, as usual, differ. By 
his particular followers it is said that the Great Eternal 
Spirit produced him by " inward concentration," and 
charged him to create the universe. Whilst he lay 
beneath the waters of chaos considering his plan of 
creation, a lotus sprang from him, and on reaching the 
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surface of the water the flower expanded, and revealed 
Brahma. It is needless to say that the worshippers of 
Brahma deny this report. 

Vishnu, ( in pictures, is represented as a dark-blue man, 
with four arms carrying a conch shell, a disc, a club, and 
a lotus, and he is often mounted on a steed half man, half 
eagle, called Garuda. It was mentioned before that this 
creature is endowed with incredible swiftness, and that he 
is the brother of the legless charioteer of the sun god. 

The morality of Vishnu as Vishnu is probably higher 
than that of the other gods, and those who wish to please 
him must do good to others; must never utter abuse, 
calumny, or untruth; must never covet another's wife 
or wealth; must bear ill-will to none; must ever be 
desirous for the good of all things, animate and inani- 
mate, and must always be diligent in the service of the 
gods and Brahmins. 

We have before alluded to the fact that Vishnu told 
the truth that he could not discover Siva's feet, which 
shows that even the worshippers of Siva recognised the 
truthfulness of the rival god, and the following legend 
further proves his high character : — Once upon a time the 
divine Bishis quarrelled as to which was the greatest god, 
and the sage Brighu, the mind-born son of Brahma, was 
sent to visit the gods to test them. On entering Brahma's 
heaven he did not pay him the usual courtesies, at which 
neglect Brahma was very wroth, but remembering that 
the intruder was his son, he forgave him. Next the sage 
went to Siva's heaven, and when the god welcomed him 
the sage scorned the proffered embrace. Siva was furious, 
and was only prevented by his wife from slaying him. 
The sage went on to Vishnu's heaven, and found that god 
asleep. He woke him with a kick in the chest, whereupon 
the god rose, asked the sage's pardon for not receiving 
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him properly, and hoped he had not hurt his tender foot, 
adding, " To-day I am an honoured vessel, since thou, oh 
lord, hast imprinted on my breast the dust of thy sin- 
dispelling foot." Of course, this proved conclusively who 
was the greatest, for only the greatest and best can receive 
an insult without passion. 

Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and beauty, is the wife 
of Vishnu, and was very faithful to him. In all his incar- 
nations in which a wife was possible, she was born on 
earth to be his wife in some form or other. She was pro- 
duced from the divine sea of milk when the gods and 
demons churned it, and on the whole seems a very worthy 
lady. She is not, however, perfect, for on one occasion, 
when she and her husband had gone to visit Indra in his 
heaven, she tempted her husband to steal the Tree of 
Plenty from their host's garden. 

Vishnu, as the Preserver, has come down to earth nine 
times, sometimes in the form of an animal, at others as a 
divine man, but always to save gods and men from the 
tyranny of demons, or other disasters. 

Of these nine incarnations the seventh, Kama, and the 
eighth, Krishna, are the most important, these two per- 
sonalities forming the popular gods of the great majority 
of Hindus. Devout Hindus still look forward to a tenth 
incarnation, when Vishnu will visit the earth in the form 
of a white man riding on a white horse, and will purify it 
from the lowest depth of wickedness to which it is now 
progressing. 

Kama is the great hero of the Bamayana poem. He 
was born with the special object of destroying Havana, the 
demon king of Ceylon, who by severe penances extending 
over 10,000 years, had compelled the gods to grant him 
boons and to be his servants, the god of fire was cook, 
Brahma was herald, Siva was barber, Vishnu had charge 
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of the celestial ballet girls, and the god of death washed 
the family linen. Amongst other things Brahma had 
promised that Havana should never be overthrown by 
gods, demons or giants. Nobody had ever thought that 
man could harm him, so that the gods could only relieve 
themselves from his tyranny by somebody in the form of 
man. Accordingly, Vishnu was born as Rama, the type of 
all that is most lovely and estimable in man. He married 
Sita, who was really the goddess Lakshmi born on earth, 
and spent his life in destroying demons and wicked men. 
In the course of his wars Eavana carried off Sita to his 
palace in Ceylon. Rama raised a great army of man 
monkeys under the command of their king Hanuman, 
destroyed Ravana and rescued Sita. Even then their 
troubles were not at an end, for Sita had to pass through 
a fire to prove her purity. In the end all demons were 
destroyed, the earth purified, and Rama returned with 
Sita to their heavenly home. 

The Ramayana which recounts their adventures is one 
of the Hindu holy books, and is a. beautiful poem, full of 
high teaching, wifely devotion, brotherly love, and a 
generally high moral tone which entitles it to the position 
it holds. 

Vishnu's eighth incarnation was as Krishna, who was 
born specially to destroy the wicked king Kansa. Kansa 
had been warned that a lady named Devaki would bring 
forth his destroyer, so he put her in prison. When the 
baby was born, by the help of the gods it was carried away, 
and the goddess of sleep, in the form of a baby, took its 
place. Next morning the wicked king came and was just 
going to destroy the infant when it vanished into the air. 

Meantime the real Krishna had been taken to the wife 
of a cowherd, who became his foster-mother. He grew up 
a mischievous kind-hearted boy, afraid of nothing, but 
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always playing tricks with his companions and the milk- 
maids. As he grew older he took to flirting with these 
ladies, and especially with one named Kadha, who was 
married. Friendly neighbours told Radha's husband who 
came with a club to chastise the pair ; but Krishna im- 
mediately took the form of the goddess Kali. So when the 
husband arrived he found his wife worshipping Kali 
instead of flirting with Krishna. 

After Krishna had spent many years in ridding the 
world of demons and teaching the true faith, the time of 
his earthly sojourn came to an end. and he was shot by 
accident by a hunter with a divine arrow. With joy the 
god left his earthly covering and hastened back to rest ancji 
peace in heaven. 

His earthly body was left behind, and eventually his 
bones were put inside the idol of Jaggernaut. 

One of the best known gods to Europeans is Jagger- 
naut, and I am afraid that in speaking of him I shall have 
to oppose one of the most popular delusions, namely, about 
his car. There is no evidence at all to support the idea 
of Jaggernaut's car crushing remorselessly over human 
victims ; on the contrary, those who have made particular 
enquiries into this subject have come to the conclusion 
that government reports, death statistics, Hindu tradition, 
local tradition near the great Jaggernaut temple, and 
lastly, the character of the god, all contradict the old 
popular European idea. 

The legend of the god's origin is as follows. Once 
upon a time, Vishnu appeared to a certain king and told 
him to go to the sea shore where he would find a log of 
wood. This was to be shaped into an idol, and Krishna's 
bones were to be put inside. The king did as he was 
directed, and Visvakarma, the architect of the gods, under- 
took to do the sculpturing on condition that nobody looked 
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at him till he gave permission. At the end of fifteen days 
the king's curiosity could bear it no longer, and he took a 
peep, whereupon Visvakarma threw up the job and left 
the image unfinished. To compensate for this, the god 
Brahma gave it eyes and a soul, and Vishnu instilled his 
essence in it. Where the log was found at Puri, in Orissa, 
a temple was built, and there the god lives. Once a year 
he is taken on his great car, which has sixteen wheels and 
is about forty feet high, to his summer temple, about a 
mile from his usual abode. The road is heavy and sandy, 
and thousands of pilgrims travel from all parts of India to 
help in pulling. It is quite easy to understand that in a 
huge excited crowd of all ages, some wasted by travel and 
austerities, some too old for any hard work, some in the 
last stages of illness, there may be accidents. People may 
fall from excitement, heat, fatigue, etc., before the car and 
be crushed to death before the thousands of pullers can be 
stopped, weak hearts may give way from the strain of the 
pull in the hot sun, and other causes of death are present, 
but self-destruction would be abhorrent to the god, for 
Jaggernaut is Yishnu, and Vishnu hates bloodshed, and 
loves faith and gentle offerings. If anyone dies in the 
temple it is defiled, and, altogether, the character of the 
god and all the traditions about him contradict the idea of 
intentional suicide or of any deaths except from accident. 

The third person of the Puranic Triad is Siva, the 
destroyer. Though he is generally mentioned last, the 
Destroyer coming after the Creator and the Preserver, he 
is not inferior at all to the other three, and is known by 
the name Mahadeva, which means the great god. Pro- 
bably this attribute is due to his terrific awe inspiring 
character. 

According to his devotees he was the first god created 
by the Great Spirit. He churned his left arm with his 
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right finger, and produced a golden egg in which Brahma 
appeared and was commissioned by Siva to create the 
worlds. 

He was altogether a very choleric deity, and one of his 
characteristics is that he does not care a jot for the good 
or bad opinion of gods or men. We have seen how he cut 
off Brahma's fifth head and wanted to kill Brighu, and 
there are other instances of his savage revengeful spirit. 

On one occasion he and his wife, Parvati, had not been 
invited to a sacrifice celebrated by one of the Bishis called 
Daksha, who was Parvati's father. Parvati went without 
an invitation, and was so insulted that she threw herself 
on the sacrificial fire and killed herself. On hearing this, 
Siva rushed to the scene, tore out a lock of his hair 
which became a terrible monster (Virabadhra) who killed 
Daksha, and dispersed the gods. A drop of Siva's per- 
spiration also fell to the ground and became the demon 
of fever. Eventually, Siva was pacified, and restored 
Daksha to life, but with a goat's head, Parvati was restored 
to life, and the fever demon was expelled from heaven and 
sent to roam on the earth. Siva has many different forms. 
He is Mahadeva, the great all-wise god. He is Siva, 
which means the bright blessed one. This hardly seems 
consistent with the character of destroyer, but it must be 
remembered that in the Hindu mind destruction is only a 
step towards re-creation, and in this character he is the re- 
creator. He is Rudra, Bhairava, or some other terrific 
personage representing his destructive and punishing 
aspect. He is Mahayogi, the great ascetic. He is also 
the lord of demons and goblins, the haunter of grave- 
yards, the wearer of skulls and ashes, etc. Now, he 
receives little worship in these forms, but is worshipped 
in the form of the Linga, which is the emblem of creation. 
It can be easily understood that a mere emblem does not 
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lend itself to such loving worship as do personal incarna- 
tions like the Bama and Krishna forms of Vishnu. 

Siva's wife is the chief goddess of the Saktas, or wor- 
shippers of the female deities. They worship her more 
in her destructive characters than in others, especially at 
Calcutta, where, during the Durga Puja festival, her 
temple swims with the blood of sacrificed animals. 

She has as many different forms as her lord. As 
Parvati she is a beautiful, loving wife. As Devi or 
Annapurna she is the goddess of plenty and charity. It 
is she who showers blessings on the pious household ; it is 
she who fills the beggar's bowl ; it is she who rewards the 
charitable. As Durga she appears in a majestic form, 
destroying demons. As Yogini she is the type of female 
ascetics, and as Kali she is a terrific being destroying 
demons and men, supporting her worshippers the Thugs, 
sending diseases on the earth and demanding blood in 
streams, so that there is hardly a phase of human mind to 
which she does not appeal in some form or other. 

The above give a fair idea of the Hindu mythological 
legends, but as yet their real meaning and value is un- 
known. 

Some of the Vedic hymns— which early translators 
considered to be accounts of the battles between Indra 
with his allies and the drought demons — are regarded by 
later scholars as being poetic histories of the wars between 
the Aryan invaders and the primitive tribes of India. 
Other legends, such as the one that Siva cut off Brahma's 
fifth head, may have been only skits by sectarian poets on 
the god of their religious rivals, and may be misunder- 
stood, just as if the historians of a.d. 3000, having found a 
Punch's cartoon showing Lord B. Churchill as a little boy 
with a big moustache, and the Prime Minister standing 
over him with a birch rod, should evolve the historical fact 
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that the Prime Ministers of the nineteenth century wore 
petticoats, and were in the habit of using the birch rod to 
refractory M.P.'s. As Oriental knowledge increases, the 
true meaning of these legends will be found, but till then 
they must be received with caution, and must not form 
the basis for a judgment of the Hindu religion. That 
religion has satisfied the wants of millions of civilised, 
thinking people who were certainly not mere worshippers 
of stocks and stones. It has lasted for three thousand 
years or more, modified, it is true, but never broken, even 
though attacked by powerful foes ; it contains a great deal 
that is good, and must not be judged lightly. 
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THE EOMAN WALL.* 
By the Ebv. Habold D. FORD, M.A. 

I suppose I need hardly say that the title of this Paper 
refers to the great barrier which Hadrian drew across our 
land, — the string of forts, connected by a stone wall, 
reaching from Solway to Tyne, by which he hoped to keep 
out the wild tribes of the north. For this is not the only 
work of the kind, and to rear an artificial frontier against 
a dangerous enemy, when no natural one was to be found, 
seems to have been a device somewhat familiar to the 
generals of Rome. So we have Graham's Dyke, in Scot- 
land, the work of Antoninus Pius ; there are Ceesar's forts, 
near Geneva, along the Rhone, raised by him against the 
Helvetii ; and there are other works of a similar descrip- 
tion, executed chiefly by Trajan, strengthening the weak 
points along Danube, and joining it to Rhine. 

But the remains of none of these, although they exist 
to-day, compare with the great barrier which Hadrian 
erected, either in extent or in interest ; it, therefore, is the 
Roman Wall of antiquarians : it possesses a literature of 
its own ; it has been surveyed and described from end to 
end several times, and it is always the scene of steady, 
patient research, the result of which yearly contributes a 
little more to our previous stock of knowledge concerning 
it. 

For the Wall exercises a fascination upon its lovers. 
Nowhere in England, I question if anywhere in Europe, 
are the iron talons of the Roman eagle so visibly stamped 
upon the land to-day. I believe nowhere is the military 

* This Paper was illustrated by Lantern Slides. 
I 
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might of Rome written large over seventy or eighty miles 
of country, in characters that all may read if they will 
only look for them. And as the pilgrim of the Wall 
learns more and more of his subject, he gets more and 
more enamoured of it ; the furrow of its track in cultivated 
parts, the silent testimony of its rifled stones, built into 
castle, farmhouse, church, or barn, have all their tale for 
him. The grey old ruins, lying deserted on the fells, still 
seem to speak of the vanished might of Eome, and it is 
not hard to reconstruct the shattered forts, and imagine 
them full once more of Eoman soldiery,— Spaniards, or 
Gauls, or hardy Germans, — nor to picture how the cohorts 
must have tramped along the deserted roads, which now 
only lie like long green furrows on the bare fell-side. 

But all the line of the Wall is not as suggestive as 
this. Its appearance above the soil, as a visible ruin, 
generally marks the low water-line of civilisation. Only 
in the bleak and barren grass moors and fells that form 
the uplands between the Cheviots and the Pennine hills is 
it to be seen as a real, tangible ruin. And even there it is 
treated with a most lamentable carelessness and indiffer- 
ence — an indifference which no other nation would ever 
exhibit if it were possessed of a relic as unique and half as 
interesting as our Eoman Wall. With one or two excep- 
tions it is utterly unprotected ; too often the ruins of its 
castles or forts, hastily and imperfectly disinterred from 
the soil which has protected them safely for ages, are left 
to be destroyed by exposure to the weather, or the tread of 
sheep and cattle, or are entrusted to the tender mercies of 
the holiday tourist. I have seen him cut his name on 
some too conspicuous stone; I have seen him smash a 
piece off a doorway, to see if it would really break ; and I 
have seen him prize out a few stones from the venerable 
old structure, to prove that the Eomans did not under- 
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stand the art of building so well as the man that "chucked 
up " the bricks of his own jerry-built house. Elsewhere, 
time and vandalism have already done their work. For 
fifteen centuries the wall has been the great quarry from 
which every village and every homestead along its line 
has freely drawn. Farmhouse and peel-tower, castle and 
church, have all used its stones for the materials of their 
walls ; even the city walls of Carlisle, and its castle and 
cathedral, are all full of Roman stones stolen from the 
Eoman Wall. 

But it is these very rifled portions that are the most 
interesting, because the most puzzling, to the pilgrim of 
the Wall. He will follow the almost indistinguishable 
furrow, which marks its track across the fields, with an 
unerring eye; he will watch the ploughshare, and form 
his own conclusions from the colour of the soil and the 
few shattered stones that it turns up, and he will ponder 
sagely upon the names of the almost vanished stations, 
and the troops who once were garrisoned in them. 

That is the only way to know the Wall — to follow it 
faithfully through all its vicissitudes, and to try to grasp it 
as a whole. There is a growing practice of " sampling " 
the Wall, from which very little good can be obtained. Of 
course, in two or three days anyone can see enough of it 
to wonder at the glories of the past, but, if you want the 
Wall to speak to you, and to tell you all it knows of the 
vanished might of Eome, you must follow it faithfully, 
and you must serve it long. For the Wall is only part of 
one great whole. This is the first fact to be remembered 
whenever we consider it, and this is, to me, its most won- 
derful feature. The more one studies the great system of 
roads, outposts, and stations, of which it forms a part, the 
more one is impressed with the wonderful military intel- 
ligence and strategical knowledge of the mighty men of 
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old, and the more does one see of the strength and majesty 
of the great Roman Empire. I would ask you, therefore, 
to try to regard the Wall as only a part of the great 
barrier against the wild tribes of the north, and that you 
may more easily do this, I shall ask your patience while I 
retail a very little ancient history. 

By the year 78 of our Christian era the Romans had 
established themselves, more or less precariously, in the 
southern parts of our island, and had even come into colli- 
sion with some of the Yorkshire tribes. It was then that 
Agricola was appointed legate of Britain, and, after a 
successful campaign in Wales, and a winter at Chester, 
(which dates the commencement of that city's rise to the 
position of a garrison town, and the depot of the twentieth 
legion), he set to work, as his son-in-law tells us, to make 
his way through the woods and estuaries of the north- 
west. He must have made his way north as far as Lune, 
and, from Lancaster hill, where Lancaster Castle now 
stands, he must have gazed upon the bare brown sands 
and racing tides of Morecambe Bay, — strange sight for 
eyes accustomed to the tideless waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, — and then he must have decided to make his way 
along the coast, thus keeping touch with his transports 
and commissariat, rather than face the dangers of the wild 
passes of Tebay.* It is to this campaign that the great 
road and string of forts along the coast from Morecambe 
Bay to Solway owe their origin. The other roads and 
fortresses in the north-west of England were probably not 
built until the hand of Rome had closed a little more 
tightly upon the land. Arriving at Solway, he bent east- 
wards, and crossed to Tyne, and rounded off the campaign 
by building a chain of fortresses from shore to shore, — 
the first beginnings of the great barrier of the north. 

* Chancellor Ferguson, History of Cumberland. 
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Perhaps he was assisted by another column, marching 
north from Lincoln ; if so, we should date the rise of York, 
headquarters of the sixth legion, to this campaign likewise. 
Any more of Agricola's doings it is unnecessary for me to 
mention ; it is sufficient for our purpose to remember him 
as the first conqueror of the north, and aB the father of 
the scheme of locking out the wild Scotch tribes by a 
military chain of fortresses. 

But the Scottish tribes were not too easily kept in 
order, and, forty yearB afterwards, Hadrian found it neces- 
sary to build the wall which forms the subject of this 
paper. It is to his reign, therefore, that we must assign 
the great work which we call the Eoman Wall, or the 
Great Barrier of Hadrian, — a mighty wall, seventy or 
eighty miles long from sea to sea, joining a great chain of 
fortresses together, — Agricola's old forts wherever practic- 
able, — new stations being built where necessary. In the 
rear of this Wall a great earthwork was constructed, 
forming a protection facing southwards, and behind all 
lay a complicated system of roads, posting-stations, and 
forts, linking up the Barrier with the two great garrison 
towns of York and Chester, and rendering it possible to 
throw the entire weight of the main bodies of the two 
legions posted there upon any threatened point in the 
shortest possible time. 

West Cumberland, especially, was an intricate network 
of roads and outposts, and " the way in which all these 
stations mutually supported one another/ ' says Chancellor 
Ferguson, "is very wonderful, and indicates military 
talents of a high order. ... A successful invasion of 
West Cumberland, from across Solway, would have driven 
the defeated Bomans across their lines of communication, 
would have severed them from their bases at Chester and 
York, and locked up the garrisons on the west part of 
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Hadrian's Wall blockaded in their stations. This the 
Komans were too military a nation to risk, and hence the 
iron grip with which they closed on Cumberland." If we 
plot down, on an ordinary map, the network of Roman 
roads which are known to have existed in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, we shall see at once with what sound 
military skill they were constructed, and how, by roads 
radiating from the three main strategical points at Kes- 
wick, Wigton, and Cockermouth, the Romans could 
always march by interior lines, and throw a crushingly 
superior force on any menaced portion of their long, weak, 
exposed left flank. 

Therefore, though I am making the Wall itself the 
subject of this Paper, let me again ask you to remember 
that after all it is only part of a whole — only part of a 
magnificent defensive system, connecting it, the main 
bulwark, with the great military camps of York and 
Chester. 

I am well aware that the construction of the Wall has 
not been assigned to Hadrian without considerable discus- 
sion on the part of antiquarians. All, even the earliest 
writers, have agreed that part of the works were con- 
structed by him, but until Comparatively lately he was 
only admitted to have had a share in them, and that not 
a very important one. As I have already stated, and shall 
presently show more fully, the Wall joins together a great 
chain of forts, most of which were constructed prior to 
it, and is strengthened on its southern side by a triple 
earthen rampart or vallum, intended as a defence against 
the scattered, but still dangerous tribesmen, by whom the 
districts immediately south of the Wall were infested. 
Many, probably the majority, of these forts are admit- 
tedly the work of Agricola, and were incorporated by 
Hadrian in his great design ; but Horsley, and most of the 
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earlier historians of the Wall have considered only the 
vallum, or a part of it, to have been Hadrian's share in 
the » Barrier, and have ascribed the Stone Wall to Severus. 
That is to say, it was considered that the forts and the 
earthen vallum formed the original rampart against the 
northern tribes, the forts and perhaps one of the three 
lines of the vallum being Agricola's work; that Hadrian 
elaborated the design by either building or at any rate 
strengthening the vallum ; and, finally, that Severus built 
the great Stone Wall, and, finding the vallum ready to 
his hand, placed his Wall north of it, and altered and 
adapted it to be a defence to the south, protecting the 
rear of the Stone Wall. 

But, with two exceptions, all the fortresses lie north 
of the vallum, therefore, if ever the vallum had been 
intended to face north, we should have had the somewhat 
impossible arrangement of a line of fortresses, and behind 
them an earth work. This, and the evidence of unity of 
design that the whole of the works show, together with the 
fact that the vallum almost always is drawn along ground 
that commands the south, but very seldom chooses any 
site which faces northwards, seem to prove that whoever 
built the Wall built the vallum likewise, and that this 
latter was never anything else than it now is, a defence 
to the south, for the rear of the works. But it has been 
left to Dr. Bruce to restore the Wall to its real builder, 
Hadrian, and his arguments are briefly as follows : — 
(1) That writers contemporary with, and prior to Severus 
speak of the Wall as already built. (2) That Severus 
could have hardly had the time or opportunity to build it, 
most of his time in Britain being taken up with his great 
expedition into Scotland, from which he returned defeated, 
with the hand of death upon him. (3) That in no place 
along the Wall are there found any inscriptions bearing 
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the name of Severus. (4) That frequently along the Wall 
inscriptions have been found bearing the name of Hadrian, 
or of his propraetor, Aulus Platorius Nepos. (5) That 
Severus probably repaired the Wall and set it in thorough 
order before advancing into Scotland; for, (a) it bears 
marks of repairs in many places, and the manner in which 
many of these are executed would justify us in dating 
them in Severus' reign ; and (b) in one of the forts on the 
Irmin Street, a short distance north of the Wall, an 
inscription has been found expressly stating that Severus 
repaired and rebuilt parts of it. We seem to be justified, 
therefore, in concluding that Agricola built a great chain 
of forts from sea to sea; that Hadrian elaborated this 
scheme by joining them up with a Stone Wall, the rear of 
which he protected with an earthen vallum ; that Severus, 
most probably just before his disastrous northern cam- 
paign, repaired and rebuilt the Great Barrier, wherever it 
had become ruinous in the hundred years during which it 
had been standing, or where it had suffered during the 
reverses which we know were inflicted upon its garrisons 
in the reign of Commodus. 

And now to describe the Barrier itself. It consists, as 
I have already said, of three parts: first, a stone wall, 
strengthened by a ditch on its north side; secondly, a 
threefold earthen rampart, or vallum, with a dry moat, 
running south of the Wall, and facing south ; and lastly, 
a system of fortresses, castles, watch towers and roads, 
for the accommodation of the soldiery who manned the 
Barrier, and for the transmission of military stores. The 
roads lie between the stone wall and the earthen vallum, 
which run practically parallel, sometimes close together, 
sometimes more than half a mile apart, for the objects 
of the two are different, and the Wall constantly aims 
for those points which best command the country to 
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its north, while the vallum, in the same way, generally 
attempts to dominate the country to its south. 

The Wall extends from Bowness-on-Solway to Walls- 
end-on-Tyne, a distance of seventy-three miles and a half. 
Nowhere now is it near its original height, which is con- 
sidered to have been somewhere between fourteen and 
eighteen feet, but, shorn of its grandeur as it is, the 
venerable old structure has a dignity of its own that 
impresses one from the very first. It is immensely 
thick, on an average, about eight feet, and it is built 
essentially in the Eoman manner, not of solid masonry 
throughout, but with a facing on each side of wrought 
stones, the core being entirely of concrete, filled in 
between the facing stones. These facing stones present an 
outside surface of about a foot square, so that the external 
appearance of the Wall gives one the impression that the 
Wall is built of massive squares of stone, a foot across ; 
but, in reality, they are long and wedge shaped, resembling 
rather square headed nails of stone, firmly embedded in 
the core of the Wall, so that the whole is one solid mass 
as hard as rock. It stands on a foundation slightly 
broader than itself, and is built so admirably, that, if it 
had been left to the tender hands of time alone, we should 
probably have it to-day very little changed from what it 
was when it left the builders' hands : so hard is the con- 
crete of which its interior is composed, that frequently, 
when the Wall has been pulled down, the destroyers have 
had to call in gunpowder to their aid. 

Along its northern front runs a deep dry moat, or 
fosse, which still exists to-day. as an almost indelible mark 
from sea to sea. Thanks to this fosse we can follow the 
Wall through all its misfortunes; even where its very 
foundations have been grubbed up, the fosse still remains, 
and thus only three times do we absolutely lose sight of 
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the trail of the Wall, — for a mile or two in Newcastle, for 
about half a mile on the outskirts of Carlisle, and for 
about a mile along the Solway marshes. Its chief 
characteristic is the determination with which, like all 
things Roman, it is driven through every obstacle. 
Occasionally, where in the mountainous parts of its 
course the Wall crowned the top of unscaleable precipices, 
the fosse ceases, — a precipice a hundred feet high formed a 
good enough fosse even for an engineer of Rome ; but it 
recommences as soon as the precipice comes to an end, 
and in one place, not far from Hexham, where the Wall 
runs through an extensive lime stone formation, the fosse 
has been driven through the live rock : the great masses 
of stone can still be seen, lying on its brink, just as they 
have been tossed out of the trench, and it is curious to 
observe how suddenly, as soon as the rock is passed 
through, the fosse resumes its ordinary appearance of a 
fold in the ground, travelling alongside, and in close 
company with, the ruins of the Wall. 

South of the Wall, as I have said, runs a triple earth- 
work, or moat, more usually called the vallum. In many 
places to-day its lines are still very distinct, though, on 
the whole, it is much less easily traced than the fosse 
and trail of the Wall itself. It seems at first a little 
extraordinary that the Romans should require a defence 
towards the south, but we must remember that, north 
of York and Chester, the Roman hold upon the land 
resembled that which the first colonists of North America 
had over the Indian tribes, and, as a rule, did not extend 
much further than the immediate vicinity of the forts, and 
the posting stations and strategical points along the roads. 
Probably much of the land was covered with primaeval 
scrub, extending northwards in many places from the 
valleys of Tyne and Eden almost to the site of the 
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stone wall itself. This scrub must have sheltered in 
its recesses large numbers of Britons, broken men from 
the tribes which the Bomans had defeated, men who had 
an intimate knowledge of the tracks through the scrub, 
where no heavy armed Boman soldier could possibly follow 
them. Such men would quickly demoralize the troops 
defending the Wall; sentries would be constantly harassed, 
small parties cut off, and night alarms would perpetually 
spoil the rest of the legionaries. Accordingly, the Boman 
engineers seem to have decided from the first that their 
valuable troops could not be harassed in this way ; and so 
they planned the Great Barrier with an embattled stone 
wall as a defence to the north, against the attacks of 
those hordes of barbarians that might be called armies, 
and with a palisaded earthen vallum to the south, against 
the guerillas and banditti that infested the scrub in their 
rear. The first the Boman general would deal with by 
flinging open the gates of his castles, and precipitating his 
troops on both flanks of the advancing foe. As for the 
guerillas, there were no gates in the palisades for them 
to come through, and the field officer of the day could be 
trusted to see that they did not come over. Except at the 
great forts there are, as I have said, no gates in the 
vallum. They were probably dispensed with as worse 
than useless. The Boman general would not want to 
launch large masses of troops upon guerillas, and nu- 
merous gates would have necessitated equally numerous 
guards, which would mean an extra number of men on 
duty day and night. The Boman engineers were not so 
pedantic as to make gates where they were of no use.* 

As I have already said, it is only along the wilder por- 
tions of its course that much of the stone Wall remains 
to-day, and, in some parts, the scenery through which it 

* Chancellor Ferguson, History of Cumberland. 
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passes is very fine. I am no geologist, and therefore I 
cannot tell you the nature of the formation at these 
points, but its most apparent characteristic is a long slope 
from south to north, terminating quite abruptly, often in a 
sheer precipice, at the foot of which a small tarn occasion- 
ally nestles, tfhere are several of these tarns, which 
have been dignified collectively as the "Northumberland 
Lakes," and are known severally as " loughs " — Crag 
Lough, Greenlee Lough, etc. The precipices are often 
sheer and high, but yet, as the Wall traverses this 
country, which extends for about ten miles along its 
course, nothing is more remarkable than the way in 
which it seizes upon the very boldest elevations. As Dr. 
Bruce puts it, so far from declining a hill, it usually 
selects one. It seldom deviates from a straight line except 
to occupy the highest points, but it never fails to seize 
them as they occur, no matter how often it is compelled to 
change its course to do so. From one hill top you can see 
it steadily aiming for the next hill crest in the distance, 
after having descended from the high ground on which 
you are standing. And it is remarkable to notice how 
the fosse instantly recommences as soon as the precipice 
ceases ; sometimes even, in these parts, the fosse will only 
run for a few hundred yards, at some interval where the 
ground is less broken, but wherever the ground in front of 
the Wall becomes steep and rocky, it instantly dies away 
again. 

These lines of precipices, which run east and west with 
the utmost regularity, and invariably face north, are inter- 
rupted by narrow passages, or " gaps," as they are called, 
affording an easy road through the cliffs ; two or three 
hundred years ago they were the beloved resort of the 
border robbers and cattle lifters, as some of their names, 
"Bloody Gap," "Busy Gap," and so on, sufficiently 
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indicate. Into these gaps the Wall descends unflinch- 
ingly, and having crossed the narrow valley, ascends 
unfalteringly the acclivity upon the other side. The 
wonderful military skill of the old Eoman engineers is 
strikingly apparent in the way in which these weak points 
in the line of the Wall are negotiated. In the first place, 
the Wall is always built particularly strong and thick, so 
thick, indeed, that now, in some parts, a footpath runs 
along its top ; and, secondly, as it descends these gaps, it 
is constructed with a re-entering angle, — it crosses the gap 
in a V-shaped formation rather than a straight line, so 
that, if an enemy ever attempted to rush one of these 
points, he would find himself outflanked on either side by 
a long line of the Wall ; and the skill is most remarkable, 
by which it is arranged that, under any circumstances, a 
hostile attack is commanded by a long fortified position, 
from which weapons could be showered upon its flanks, as 
it rushed to the assault. 

The reason for crowning these precipitous heights with 
a wall has been a subject of some debate among anti- 
quarians. It could hardly be to defend them ; in the first 
place, no Pict or Scot would be likely to attempt to scale 
such cliffs even merely for the sake of athletic exercise, 
and assuredly the tribesmen of the north would be still 
less likely to select these parts as points against which to 
deliver their attack. The usual theory seems to be that 
the order was given that a wall should be built from sea to 
sea, and accordingly the wall was built, the engineers who 
were responsible for the details of the scheme not daring 
to introduce any breaks in its line. This hardly seems a 
satisfactory explanation; a Eoman engineer would not 
crown a precipitous crag with a wall unless he had some 
very good reason for doing so. In the first place, along 
the tops of these crags the Wall is hardly half the thick- 
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ness that it is where it serves really for the purposes of 
defence ; it is obviously for show rather than for use ; and 
I think that the remarks made by Caesar, when he is 
telling us how he threw his celebrated bridge across the 
Ehine, give us the clue to the reasons for which the Wall 
was still carried along, over absolutely unnecessary places. 
He tells us that he could have easily ferried his army 
across the river, but that, on the other hand, to throw 
a bridge across the rapid Ehine would impress the 
wild tribes of Germany far more deeply with a feeling of 
awe for the greatness of the general and the army that 
could perform such a feat. The men who made the 
Eoman empire understood the temper of the tribes with 
which they had to deal, and it seems preferable to believe 
that Hadrian drew his wall across the wildest crags of 
Northumberland, knowing well what would be the moral 
effect upon his foes of the sight of the grim, grey barrier, 
striding over every obstacle from sea to sea, rather than to 
imagina that the War Office at Eome was wooden-headed 
in its routine, or that his engineers were incompetent 
blunderers. 

Portions of the Wall itself still remain in some of the 
cultivated parts of its course, and appear as a venerable 
ruin, overgrown with brambles and bushes. It never 
stands more than five or six feet high, the upper courses of 
its stones having always been robbed for the sake of the 
building material they afford. Thanks, therefore, to the 
pilferings of ages it is only a ruin, crumbling fast to 
pieces. 

The third portion of Hadrian's Barrier consisted of 
the structures that were raised for the accommodation of 
the soldiery which garrisoned it. These consisted of the 
forts in which the various regiments were cantoned, many 
of which are, it is assumed, the original forts of Agricola, 
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included by Hadrian in the scheme of his barrier. 
Between these forts stand a series of smaller castles, 
mile castles, as we call them to-day, since they are 
placed at a distance of a Koman mile from each other; 
and, lastly, between each mile castle, were constructed 
three, or as some authorities state, four watch towers or 
turrets. These turrets are quite small, in fact they are 
little more than stone sentry-boxes, and are about ten feet 
square on the inside, with one small doorway giving access 
to them from the south. To me, they, or rather their 
absence, presents one of the most puzzling problems of the 
Wall. It is evident that, if they occurred at the intervals 
at which all authorities agree in placing them, there must 
have been very large numbers of them along the entire 
line of the Wall, considerably over two hundred, even at 
the lowest estimate. They are built into the southern 
face of the Wall, which forms their northern side, so that, 
apparently, it would be difficult to demolish one of them 
without at least leaving its traces upon the main struc- 
ture. Yet, of all their number, not more than four or five 
remain; even where the Wall is now most perfect, as a 
rule, not the slightest trace of one can be seen. When the 
Wall began to be steadily pillaged for the sake of the 
building material that it contained, all external structures 
along its line would doubtless be the first to go, but still it 
is hard to conceive how, by the rude hand of the ordinary 
iconoclast they could be removed as completely as they 
seem to have been without damaging the main structure, 
and yet without leaving their trace upon it. Is it too much 
to conjecture that they were mainly pulled down by the 
Bomans themselves, when the numbers of their cohorts 
dwindled, as we know they did dwindle, until they had 
become too few to hold the Barrier in the way originally 
intended? This would have furnished abundance of 
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ready-made material for the necessary repairs which seem 
so often to have been made in the structure, and this 
theory will, perhaps, at any rate account for the removal 
having been effected so carefully as to leave no traces 
upon the Wall itself: its defenders would be only too 
anxious to avoid damaging or weakening the main struc- 
ture in any way. 

I have doubtless said enough to make abundantly clear 
how perfect was the detail which characterised the mili- 
tary arrangements of this work of ancient Eome. With 
the great military road sweeping from fortress to fortress, 
and giving easy access from mile castle to mile castle; 
doubly protected from all attacks by the great Wall on its 
north and the vallum on the south; with these turrets 
and their sentries ranged along its length at eyery quarter 
mile, communication of all kinds must have been most 
rapid and efficient. In fact, a message could have been 
shouted from Solway to Tyne within a very few hours. 
One of the legends of the Wall still, I believe, existing 
among the countryfolk, points to this : they say that a 
speaking-tube was laid along its length, and will show the 
ordinary drain-pipes, which are generally to be found at 
any Eoman station, as fragments of this tube. It is need- 
less to say that no such tube ever existed, but it is strange 
that the wonder, with which the rapidity and efficiency of 
the Eoman communications inspired the northern tribes, 
should have survived until the nineteenth century. 

The mile castles, as I have already stated, and as their 
name indicates, are placed about a Eoman mile, or seven 
furlongs apart, and are to be found in considerable num- 
bers still. I believe the sites of nearly fifty have been 
traced, though of course the majority of these consist only 
of the merest ruins, or traces of ruins. They are quite 
small, about fifty or sixty feet square on the inside, with a 
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gate both to the north and to the south. At their interior 
arrangements it is not so easy to conjecture, one or two, 
when opened out, have shown traces of interior buildings, 
apparently of a " lean-to " nature, placed against their 
main walls : probably they never afforded more accommo- 
dation than was sufficient to shelter the officer and men 
for the four and twenty hours during which they were on 
duty. 

The great Wall, as in the case of the turrets, formed 
the north Wall of these castles, whose east and west 
walls were tied into it, and were formed of the same 
masonry, and built to the same thickness as it is. This 
fact gives us additional confirmation that the great barrier 
was Hadrian's work, — the castles are evidently coeval with 
it and part of it, and in several of them the same inscrip- 
tion, or parts of it, has been found, one which was pro- 
bably set up over the gate of each castle, stating that 
Hadrian was their builder. 

The fact of a gateway to the north, through the Wall 
itself, existing in all the mile castles, is another proof 
that the Romans did not intend to surrender the country 
north of the barrier entirely into the hands of the enemy. 
But in more than one of the mile castles which have been 
thoroughly opened out, this northern gateway has been 
partly blocked up, and the masonry which narrows the 
opening is Boman, though of a later date than the rest 
of the castle itself. To my mind this tells a very pathetic 
tale : as the grip of the Boman forces gradually slackened 
upon the land, towards the end of their occupation of our 
island, the garrisons evidently got too weak to hold their 
positions in the way originally intended, and we constantly 
meet with gateways in forts and castles narrowed and 
altered to suit the defensive capabilities, and the dwindling 
numbers and weakened courage of the legionaries still 
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left to guard the barrier. In fact, every fort, as I shall 
presently show, has its own miserable story of wild attack 
and ruthless destruction, of lessened numbers and relaxed 
discipline, written plain upon its walls. 

Though these castles are generally found about seven 
furlongs apart from each other, yet any naturally weak 
point in the line of the Wall, if undefended by one of 
the main fortresses, is usually guarded by a castle. For 
instance, a " mile castle " is generally found at the gaps in 
the hill-lands of the Cheviots, or at any river or fairly 
broad stream, though the castle next to it may be much 
less distant than a Boman mile. 

Finally, at an average distance of about four miles 
apart along the line of the Wall, we meet with the large 
fortified stations in which the regiments which guarded it 
were garrisoned. Compared to a modern village, they are 
very small, the area inside their walls is, as a rule, only 
five or six acres, but often outside of them there are indica- 
tions of considerable suburbs lying south of the Wall and 
protected by it. As a rule, the great Wall comes right up 
to these stations, and, in that case, generally forms their 
northern wall ; in three or four instances, however, they 
lie some little distance south of the lines of the fortifica- 
tion, and these are almost certainly some of Agricola's 
stations, with which Hadrian's engineers, when drawing 
the lines of the Wall, could not make their plans coincide. 
Their general plan is that of the ordinary Eoman camp, 
quadrangular, with four main gateways, one in the centre 
-of each face, and with main streets leading from these and 
crossing each other at right angles. The gateways now 
are usually the most prominent parts of the structure, for 
whenever any attempts at excavation have been made, they 
have generally been the points to be first attacked. At 
Amboglanna, near Gilsland, a good idea of their general 
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appearance can be obtained: we see there that they are 
double, each side having its own archway, and each an 
outer and an inner door. Even now the threshold can 
be seen, worn with the feet that trod it smooth fifteen 
hundred years ago, and deeply grooved by the passage of 
the chariot wheels. Within, on either side, are guard 
chambers, where once sturdy footmen from Dacia stood on 
guard, for Amboglanna was garrisoned by the first cohort 
of the Dacians, and on the sides of the portals patches can 
actually be seen, worn smooth, where they idly sharpened 
their weapons when off duty. 

But for the most part the stations now present a scene 
of the utmost desolation. The wayfarer may pass through 
some without knowing it : the little mountain sheep, or the 
curlew, or the crow, will be the only signs of life that he 
will see. And in the cultivated districts the site of the 
fort has often been ploughed over and over again ; every 
one of its stones has been grubbed up, often within the 
memory of man, and its very name, once a household 
word, is lost, and forms only an unsolveable riddle to the 
antiquary. Still, more than half of the stations on the 
Wall are known to us by name ; we know what were the 
troops that garrisoned them, and where they were re- 
cruited, and so we can to some extent repeople these old 
towns once more with the soldiery of Eome. 

Fortunately for the historian, several important geo- 
graphical works have come down to us from Eoman times. 
Of these, the most interesting to the historian of the Wall 
are what are known as the Itinerary of Antoninus Pius 
and the Notitia Imperii. The Itinerary is the official road- 
book of the Eoman empire ; it was compiled at Eome, has 
been altered from time to time, as occasion required, 
(whereby the antiquary gets many puzzling discrepancies, 
at once his despair and delight,) and gives a list of the 
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military roads of the empire, with the names of the 
posting stations upon them, and the distances between 
these stations stated, with rough accuracy, as so many 
miles, more or less. 

But more important still for our purpose is the Notitia 
Imperii, — the Army and Civil List of the Eoman Empire. 
It gives all the provinces, and the titles of their governors : 
it describes the forces under each, and states where they 
are stationed, and the portion of it relating to our island 
dates from about the year 300. By it we have been able 
to identify those stations whose names are known. For 
instance, when in one station many altars are found set 
up and dedicated by the first cohort of the Tungri, we are 
inclined to believe that this station is Borcovicus, where 
the Notitia informs us that this regiment was garrisoned, 
and our belief becomes conviction when the stations 
immediately east and west of it yield altars inscribed 
with the names of those regiments which the Notitia 
says were garrisoned in the stations east and west of 
Boreovicus. 

In this way we are able to trace with absolute certainty 
the first twelve stations from Wallsend westwards, and to 
give to each its proper name. The names are given in 
regular sequence in the Notitia, and the inscriptions in 
each station from Wallsend to Gilsland, on the borders of 
Cumberland and Northumberland, agree with the regi- 
ments that are stated by the Notitia to have been 
quartered there. From Gilsland westwards, all, or nearly, 
all, is uncertainty ; to begin with, good building stone is 
precious in Cumberland, and every station has long ago 
had its very foundations taken up to supply the materials 
for farm-house, castle, or even village church. More than 
this, a much to be regretted superstition has led the Cum- 
berland peasantry to destroy all the uncanny " written 
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stones ; " an altar to Jove unquestionably makes an ex- 
cellent gate post or door step, and builds very nicely into 
one of the rough stone walls of the district, but the evil 
charms graven on its sides must of course be first de- 
stroyed, or the milk will inevitably turn sour, the butter 
refuse to come, and all the cows run dry. So nearly all 
the inscriptions of these missing stations have been either 
broken up or defaced, and that means of identification 
fails us. Still, the first twelve stations follow the Notitia 
regularly, and without a gap, from east to west, and it 
might therefore be assumed that we could go on giving the 
names in the Notitia to each of the remaining stations 
along the Wall, in regular order, as we move westwards. 
This is, in fact, what earlier writers did, but subsequent 
discoveries have shown that, if we do this, we can at any 
rate be quite certain that we are quite wrong. Chancellor 
Ferguson, of Carlisle, who is probably the greatest living 
authority upon the Wall, has a theory whj.ch very cleverly 
accounts for this confusion in the Notitia of the order of 
the stations from Gilsland westwards, which is based upon 
the hypothesis that the lists of the names of the stations 
on the Wall were sent in to York, — the headquarters of 
the Eoman forces in northern Britain, — by different in- 
spectors. That the report of the first gave the first twelve 
stations in regular order westwards, but that the other 
inspectors, who had to report on the western part of the 
Wall, gave in the names of the stations, to which they had 
been sent, from the sea towards the interior likewise, that 
is, from west to east, so that the order of these remaining 
stations is inverted in the Notitia, probably in two groups. 
The position of the few western stations that we do know 
by name agrees with this theory, but at present we must 
wait for a few more discoveries before we can call it fact. 
The garrisons of these stations consisted of regiments 
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drawn from the 6th legion, at York, and the 20th, at 
Chester. We must remember that the modern army 
corps, or perhaps, rather, the modern army division, 
answers to the old Eoman legion, — the modern regiment, 
to the cohort, though an army division of the present 
day is three or four times the size of the legion. These 
cohorts were drawn from every quarter of the world. As 
the pilgrim of the Wall visits its stations one by one, and 
realizes that here, for some hundreds of years, was quar- 
tered a regiment of Spaniards, here Gauls, here Germans, 
here men from Dacia, here again a squadron of Moors, a 
sense grows upon him of the power of that great empire 
that collected this mighty heterogeneous host to guard one 
corner of its dominions, and kept them disciplined and 
ready for centuries, and he wanders through the grass 
grown squares with feelings almost of awe. 

Twenty three stations are named in the Notitia as 
included in the scheme of the Wall; eighteen of these 
are along the Wall itself, the other five being supporting 
stations in Cumberland, to the south and south west : we 
get a total, therefore, of at least 14,000 troops cantoned 
along the Wall, even if we accept the strength of the 
ordinary cohort at about 600.* 

The Pompeii of the Wall is Cilurnum, a station where 
a squadron of Spanish cavalry was garrisoned, and which 
lies on the banks of the North Tyne, about five miles 
north of Hexham. It has nearly all been excavated, and 
has yielded a rich find of antiquarian treasure. From the 
river little can be seen except the wall of the fort in the 
distance, and some buildings which lie between it and the 
river bank. But before crossing the river the remains of 
the old bridge must be inspected, by means of which the 

* One or two stations yield inscriptions which expressly state that the 
cohort garrisoned there was a " miliary " cohort, i.e., one thousand strong. 
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Roman military way was led across it. The road must 
have come close to the Wall, which can be seen with a 
small guard chamber built against it. The eastern shore 
abutment of the bridge is a splendid piece of masonry, 
left high and dry by the movement of the river, which has 
shifted westwards in the course of centuries, and which 
now flows over the western abutment. More than this, 
it had moved since the bridge was first built, for, em- 
bedded in the masonry of the eastern abutment, can be 
seen one of the piers of an earlier structure, one, perhaps, 
erected by Agricola. A ruin though it now is, it is still 
a wonderfully perfect mass of masonry, — the stones are 
still cramped together in many places, and the sockets for 
the main beams are still to be seen, for the body of the 
bridge was of wood. 

Crossing the river and entering the city, most of it 
is found to be excavated : the great cross street running 
from east to west, — the Via Principalis, — is opened out, 
and the small blocks of buildings, into which the fortress 
was parcelled, are visible ; men lay close in those days, 
and the small cross streets are not more than a yard and 
a half broad. Besides, the interior of these forts was 
probably given up entirely to military purposes, with stern 
economy of space, and the civil population probably lived 
in suburbs outside the fortress to the south, extensive 
remains of which are to be seen in many cases, in none 
more so than in Cilurnum, which appears to have been one 
of the most important stations along the Wall. 

Continuing along the main street, the Forum, — the 
market place and public square of the station, where all 
meetings were held and public business transacted, — is 
next arrived at : round it stood the more important public 
buildings, and the quarters of the officer in command, 
prefect he must have been here, as this was a cavalry 
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regiment, and conspicuous among these buildings is the 
aerarium, or treasury, where the military chest and other 
regimental valuables were stored ; the solid oaken door of 
the aerarium at Gilurnum was found perfect when un- 
covered, but crumbled into dust very soon after being 
exposed to the air. 

But if Cilurnum is the Pompeii of the Wall, Borcovicus 
is certainly "the Tadmor of Great Britain." It lies two 
stations, eight or nine miles, westward of Cilurnum, out 
on the lonely Northumberland Fells. There is a little 
farm close by it, but everything else is wild, solitary, and 
deserted. The approach from the south involves a weary 
climb across the fells : at last, a long, bare hillside is seen, 
and near its summit the ruined walls of the little fortress. 
Below it, all the ground lies in terraced lines, the remains 
of the ancient suburbs and garden terraces of the town, 
facing south to catch the sun, and to obtain the protection 
of the Wall. The great military road can be seen, partly 
converted into the road of the farm, swinging down from 
the southern gateway into the valley below, and the ruined 
buildings of the station can just be descried within its 
walls, peering mournfully above the soil. The southern 
gateway is a mass of ruins, but its double threshold and 
guard chambers can easily be made out, and from this 
point some of the buildings within the station stand up 
more conspicuously than before. The eastern and western 
gates are both extremely good, and near them one or two 
of the headstones of their arches are still lying. Nothing 
can be more mournful than the aspect of the interior of 
Borcovicus. The lines of ruins, for the most part covered 
with turf, are yet clear and distinct, and the four main 
streets, and the narrow little alleys between the blocks of 
buildings, can easily be traced, while in all directions 
shattered walls, broken stones, and here and there a 
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ruined column can be seen. Close by Borcovicus lies a 
little amphitheatre where, when time hung heavy on the 
hands of the Tungrian cohort that was its garrison, a 
couple of captured natives could be set to slaughter one 
another. 

Evidently Borcovicus, like many of these forts, has 
been captured by the enemy and recaptured again, for, 
embedded in the masonry of its northern gate, is the 
threshold of an earlier one, the present one standing two 
or three feet higher, upon the ruins of its predecessor. 

But every station, I might almost say, every yard of 
the Wall, tells its own tale of fierce fight, of wild assault, 
and, sometimes, of panic-stricken flight. And all the 
stations also tell their tale of the slow deterioration of 
the soldiery that garrisoned them. The later altars found 
in them are hardly ever dedicated to the good old gods of 
Eome, but to unknown local deities, with strange, uncouth 
names. Often the guard rooms are found full of refuse of 
all kinds, as if, at the end, discipline had almost entirely 
relaxed, and the men had been allowed to live in what 
squalid disorder they pleased. The gates of the stations 
and castles, as I have already pointed out, are nearly 
always found to have been contracted and narrowed by 
Eoman masonry of a later type, — the troops had become 
too few to fulfil their duties properly. 

And often, too, the end of one of these stations must 
have been sudden, swift, and merciless. When at last the 
weakened troops could no longer hold their own, and the 
wild savages of the north burst through the Barrier, there 
must have been one dreadful scene of slaughter and of 
panic, and then the last traces of Eoman occupation must 
have been swept away for ever. The buildings within 
nearly all these forts bear the marks of other destroying 
hands than those of time ; they are marked by fire, their 
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walls and gates have evidently been purposely overturned 
and hurled down, and they exhibit a wantonness and 
extravagance of destruction which could only be the work 
of a barbarous and ruthless foe. 

The well of the fortress of Procolitia, which lies 
between Cilurnum and Borcovicus, has been the centre 
of one of these last scenes of panic and despair. When 
the spring was excavated, it was discovered to have been 
filled up with large stones, — the ruins of the little chapel 
that had once stood over it: then a slab dedicated to 
Coventina, the guardian goddess of the spring was found ; 
then another slab with her three attendant nymphs sculp- 
tured upon it, then more stones and a heterogeneous mass 
of rubbish, — old sandals, broken altars and the like, — and, 
lastly, nearly 16,000 coins, the entire treasure chest of 
the Dutch regiment which had been the garrison of the 
fortress. At the last moment, before the final assault, the 
treasure had been hurled into the well, the chapel had 
been torn down and thrown upon it, but they who had 
hidden the treasure had never returned to seek it again. 

Such, I think, must have often been the end of. a 
Eoman stronghold, and perhaps it is to this very fact that 
we owe the preservation of its remains till to-day. After 
the assault and capture, it would lie, a heap of goblin- 
haunted ruins, that none of the wild barbarians, who 
swarmed over the land after the decay of the Roman 
power, would venture near or touch. It would lie unin- 
habited until the grass grew over its remains, until its 
very name was lost, its form almost obliterated; until 
it became, like the rest of the mighty structure to which 
it had belonged, the subject of the mild discussion and 
sage surmise of the antiquarians of the nineteenth century. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following list, without pretending to be exhaustive, gives, 
I believe, nearly all the modern names along the line of the Great 
Barrier, which owe their origin to their proximity to it. It will be 
noticed that in not one single instance is the Roman name of any of 
the forts preserved, or reproduced. — 



1. 


Villages. 




Wallsend. 




Low Wall. 


Heddon on the Wall. 




Walldub. 


High Wall Houses. 




Walton. 


Halton Shields. 




Old Wall. 


Walwick. 




Wallhead. 


Walltown. 




Walby. 


Wallend. 




Wall Foot. 



Stanwix (Stane-wegges, the Stony Way). 



2. Medieval Castles, Farms, etc. 



Blake Ghesters. 

Walbottle (A. S. Botle = 
abode). 

Fortgate. 

Shield-on-the-Wall. 

Thirlwall (A. S Thirlian = 
to over-turn). Here tra- 
dition says that the 
Picts first penetrated 
the Wall. 



Chapel House. 

The King's Stables. (Tra- 
dition says a regiment 
of cavalry was stationed 
here). 

Chapel Hill. 



8. Names of Fields and other sites. 



Wall Knoll. 

Brunt Ha'penny Field 
(numbers of corroded 
coins have been found 
here). 

Silverhill (probably some 
denarii were at one 
time turned up here). 



Castle Nick. 
Dykesfield. 
Money Holes. 
Wallbours. 
Watch Hill. 
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4. Modern names of Stations on or near the Wall. 



Modern Name. 
Wallsend. 
Newcastle. 
Benwell Hill. 
Eutchester. 
Corchester. 



Halton Chesters. 

Chesters. 

Carrawburgh. 

House steads. 

Chesterholm. 

Great Chesters. 

Carvoran. 

Birdoswald. 

Castles teads. 

Stanwix. 

Burgh. 

Drumburgh. 

Bowness. 



Roman Name. 
Segedunum. 
Pons Aelii. 
Conderoum. 
Vinobala. 
Name unknown — not one 

of the Stations, but 

lying about a mile south 

of the Wall. 
Hunnum. 
Cilurnum. 
Procolitia. 
Borcovious. 
Vindolana. 
Aesica. 
Magna. 
Amboglanna. 
Name unknown. 
Name unknown. 
Name unknown. 
Name unknown. 
Name unknown. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By Eev. B. N. HOAEB, M.A. 

I propose in this Paper to speak, first (I), of Conscious- 
ness in the only form in which it is now and directly 
known to any of us. 

(II), Secondly, having arrived at some conception of 
the significance of this endowment, I would attempt some 
inquiries as to its origin and development. 

(Ill), then, Thirdly, it will remain for us to face the 
question of its ultimate goal and outcome. 

I. First, then, what is Consciousness ? 

The word is susceptible of different meanings — or, 
rather, the thing denoted by it exists in a series of 
graduated stages. But the mode of Consciousness of 
which I have now to speak is that of which I am myself 
the subject. It might be described as that intuitive 
realisation of myself as an individual entity in and 
through which I know myself as existing. This is cer- 
tainly the true significance of that great postulate on 
which Descartes built up the whole structure of his 
philosophy, " Cogito, ergo sum " — I think, therefore I 
•exist. We take this, not' as an enthymeme or fragment of 
syllogistic argument, but as asserting, in the words of Sir 
William Hamilton, that " the fact of existence is given in 
the fact of consciousness."* 

It is too often assumed that our knowledge of Mind is 
similar to that which we possess of Matter — that in both 

* Lecture on Metaphysics, i, 872. 
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cases we only know Phenomena, in neither Eeality. Thus 
Hamilton himself says,* " We have only a relative know- 
ledge either of mind or of matter." 

Now the ground on which I venture to build is this : — 
Firstly, that there is no analogy between our knowledge of 
mind and our knowledge of matter ; that we have a direct, 
intuitive knowledge of mind (that is, of its reality) as a 
substance that thinks; whereas, the very existence of 
material substance (something that is extended, and in 
which sensible qualities are supposed to inhere) is, at best, 
a mere hypothesis. 

Secondly, and in close connection with this, it must be 
remembered that all " phenomena " are, strictly speaking, 
phenomena of mind, since the so-called phenomena of 
matter are only presented to me as modes of conscious- 
ness. And in defence of this latter position, I gladly 
put in Professor Huxley as a witness. "All our know- 
ledge," he says, "is a knowledge of states of conscious- 
ness. Matter and force are, as far as we can know, 
mere names for certain forms of consciousness. . . . 
It is an indisputable truth that what we call the material 
world is only known to us under the forms of the ideal 
world; and, as Descartes tells us, our knowledge of the 
soul is more intimate and certain than our knowledge of 
the body."t 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the actual 
contents of consciousness. For my immediate purpose, 
I may be allowed to classify those contents inta (1) 
Facts and (2) Inferences ; or, might I say, Revelations 
and Speculations? 

(1) Now the first fact that consciousness reveals to me 

* Metaphysics, i, 126. 

f " On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata," Fortnightly, Nov., 
1874. 
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seems to be that of change — of modification — of a shifting 
of the mental scenery. Such changes and modifications 
are essential to consciousness. Only thus does the mind 
know itself, by way of contrast or discrimination between 
its actual and its past experience. " Idem semper sentire, 
et non sentire, ad idem recidunt," says the acute Hobbes — 
Always to perceive the same thing amounts to the same 
thing as not to perceive at all. This brings us to the 
distinction, not exactly between the Ego and the non-Ego, 
but between the Subject-Ego and the Object-Ego; between 
the unmodified, changeless personality that is the essential 
mystery of my being, and those states of consciousness 
that are for ever shifting and transitory, and even, it may 
be, illusory. 

I submit that the next fact revealed in consciousness 
is that of limitation. I only know myself as bound up 
with an organism. Of his mind, apart from his body, we 
may safely say that no man has any experimental know- 
ledge. The mind is conjoined with the body, and con- 
sciousness is co-extensive with and co-terminous with the 
body. I am not now dealing with the physiological ex- 
planation of the fact, but with the fact itself. "The 
simple child that lightly draws its breath— feels its life in 
every limb." You have only to watch the wondering 
rapture with which a baby contemplates its own toes to 
understand that it is rejoicing in the realisation of its 
consciousness, as extending to the utmost limit of its 
physical being. And everyone knows that he can, at any 
moment, by a mere effort of will, concentrate his con- 
sciousness, so to say, upon any part or function of the 
body. " There is," says Huxley, " an extradition of con- 
sciousness from brain to surface." 

The next fact that I find given in consciousness is that 
which, for want of a better term, we must call feeling — 

L 
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that is to say, the sensation of like or dislike, of pleasure 
or pain. Into the analysis of these emotions it is not now 
our business to enter, but that they are frequently present 
in consciousness, though not inevitably so, will not be 
denied. Sometimes the presiding Mind is indifferent, 
but, for the most part, it likes or dislikes the particular 
modification of which it is conscious at any given 
instant. 

Along with this consciousness of like or dislike, there 
comes the perception of Will and Desire, as a tendency to 
act upon the modes so liked or disliked, by the way of 
prolongation, avoidance, destruction, etc. 

There remains yet one fact which I venture to claim as 
being an invariable and therefore necessary revelation of 
my consciousness— that is, the discovery of power, and the 
primal and proper idea of Cause. This is denied in various 
quarters, and from very different standpoints ; but I rest 
on the clear testimony of my own consciousness, and I can 
do no otherwise. Existence is only revealed under the 
two modes of thought and motion; and that I can, by voli- 
tion, modify and alter both of these, is among the earliest 
facts of my mundane experience. Every baby that is 
normal is conscious that it can move its limbs, and in that 
knowledge it laughs and crows. It hears that very 
laughter ; it knows that it has been self-produced ; and, in 
the knowledge, it laughs again ! I know, moreover, that I 
am free to choose among my own thoughts; that I can 
turn my attention to this subject or to that. " I think it 
evident," says Locke, " that we find in ourselves a power 
to begin or forbear, continue or end, several actions of our 
minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
preference of the mind ordering. ,, * 

So far I have been describing certain facts of my inner 

* Essay on Human Understanding, II, xxi, 5. 
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experience; I have now to mention one great inference 
that the mind is compelled to draw from those facts. 

That inference is the existence of causes other than the 
mind itself. A distinction, not necessarily in the character 
of the experience, but in the origin of it, forces itself on 
the percipient mind. The baby that had rejoiced in the 
athletic effort of moving its own arms and legs, finds them 
moved for him without will or effort on his part. The 
mind discovers itself to be the subject, it might be said 
the sport, of innumerable impressions that come into it 
through the senses. And all this takes place at such an 
early stage, and the inference is so immediate, so inevit- 
able, so universal, that it might almost justify the state- 
ment that there is a direct consciousness and intuitive 
knowledge of the external world ; were it not that such a 
doctrine is discredited, alike by the conclusions of the 
reason and by the experimental testimony of physiology. 
Still, for all practical purposes, it may be allowed us to 
say that the mind does become possessed of the conviction 
of a world of causes external to itself, and that the genesis 
of that conviction is lost in the very earliest stages of its 
unremembered development. 

We shall not fail, however, to observe that the origin 
of the idea of external causation is witnessed to by the 
character which invariably stamps that idea in the mind 
of primitive man. The mind, instinctively demanding a 
cause for every change, and unable in the first instance to 
conceive of any other cause save itself, projects itself— or 
if not itself, another conscious will made in the very image 
of itself, into all the phenomena that come upon it from 
without. Thus Animism is the earliest form of human 
speculation. Where there is motion it is concluded there 
must be Will : there is a soul in everything — in the bab- 
bling stream and in the gathering storm-cloud, in the 
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budding tree and opening flower — as well as in those self- 
moved organisms which man finds around him in such 
multiform profusion. 

This view is corrected and limited by experience and 
reflection; but it can never be wholly invalidated. Just 
as we found the reality of the physical universe to be an 
inference almost coeval with the dawn of consciousness, 
so I "jumped to the conclusion," long ago, that beings 
fashioned like unto myself, and with whom I was able to 
hold intelligent intercourse, were possessed of a conscious- 
ness similar to my own, with all that such consciousness 
involves of self-determination, reason, responsibility, etc. 

But beyond this, the inference becomes less assured at 
every step, The consciousness of a very young child, of a 
savage or of an idiot, are but dimly revealed to me. And 
when I descend yet lower in the scale of living beings, I 
need to be more and more on my guard against hazardous 
analogies— against the tendency to project the very image 
of my own self-consciousness into forms, in some of which, 
at least, nothing like it can possibly exist. 

II. — This last thought serves, by a natural transition,, 
to lead us to the second branch of to-night's inquiry : i.e., 
as to the Origin of that Consciousness in and through 
which I know myself, and which, by inference, I believe to 
exist in all men and women around me who are dowered 
with the normal capacities of mind and body. Now this 
study can be pursued on different lines. We may endea- 
vour, by observation and, to some extent, by experiment, 
to trace the gradual evolution of mind in the human 
Infant, as it passes through its various stages, from a 
merely sensitive existence, onward by the way of per- 
ception and consciousness (of the lower order) to the goal 
of full self-recognition. Or we may make a special study 
of savage life as it actually exists, or of primitive man, in 
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so far as his mental condition is revealed to us through 
the memorials that he has left of himself, in the form of 
implements, language, pictorial representations, etc. Or 
again, consciousness in its lower forms may be followed up 
towards its secret and mysterious source, by observation 
and direct experiment on the Inferior Forms of life. 

It is here that the value of physiological research 
becomes so conspicuous. Whatever may be said — and a 
great deal has been said — as to the claim of psychology to 
stand altogether apart from physics, can only be urged 
with propriety when the actual facts of consciousness and 
the immediate inferences therefrom are the subject of con- 
sideration. Once we pass from the high ground of self- 
revelation to investigate the conditions and limitations 
under which that revelation takes place in ourselves or 
other sentient beings, then the study becomes one of more 
or less probable inference, and we need, in its pursuit, to 
avail ourselves of all the recognised methods of ordinary 
scientific investigation. 

We must reiterate the statement that of Mind, as 
existing apart from an organism, we have no immediate 
knowledge whatever. Even those who tell us of their 
disembodied experiences are in the body when they nar- 
rate them. It is through the recording agency of a 
material brain that their most ecstatic visions are repro- 
duced ; they tell of their most startling experiences with a 
tongue of flesh and through the instrumentality of words 
mechanically articulated. We cannot conceive how mind 
acts upon matter or matter upon mind; yet must we 
believe that for every modification of consciousness there is a 
corresponding nerve or brain change. 

This is not saying that the neurosis — to use the phrase 
introduced by Huxley — is the cause of the psychosis, that 
cerebration produces, explains, or is analogous to thought ; 
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it merely claims, in the words of Prof. Bomanes, "an 
invariability of correlation." 

" No doubt it sounds absurd, and, from a philosophical 
point of view alone, it is absurd, to speak of ideas as the 
psychological equivalents of muscles/ ' says this ingenious 
writer. Then he adds, "I speak of a mental change as 
the analogue of a muscular contraction only with refer- 
ence to its being the terminal event invariably asso- 
ciated (whether by way of causality or not) with the 
activity of a nervous structure."* 

Perhaps Huxley means nothing different from this 
when he says, " I believe that we shall sooner or later 
arrive at a mechanical equivalent of consciousness, just 
as we have arrived at a mechanical equivalent of heat." 
And again, "We have as much reason for regarding the 
mode of motion of the nervous system as the cause of the 
state of consciousness, as we have for regarding any event 
as the cause of any other." Bearing in mind Mr. Mill's 
definition of physical causation as nothing more than 
invariable antecedence and succession, there seems no 
reason why this statement should be demurred to. 

The truth is, that the really important question is not 
as to the particular mode through which the individual 
Consciousness has been developed or evolved, but rather 
as to its veracity and its function. It is not how it got 
to be there, but what it does, now that it is there, that chiefly 
concerns us. 

For, note what the materialist position is: A certain 
mode of motion affecting, say, a sensory nerve, pro- 
duces an impression on the brain. That impression 
is itself a motion, being nothing more or less than a 
re-arrangement of the molecular structure of the part of 
the organism affected, and, presumably, it has been made 

* Intelligence in Man. 
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through a corresponding modification of the nerve. As a 
next step in the sequence, the brain communicates an 
impulse to a motor nerve ; the nerve affects a muscle, and 
certain definite actions ensue. Now, that automatic, 
reflex actions of this sort do take place in ourselves and 
other animals, we are all aware. But there is something 
else; there are the actions which plain people insist on 
describing as "voluntary." The eyelids drop for the 
purpose of protecting a most sensitive organ from a 
threatened blow. This is done automatically; there is 
no more consciousness about it than there is consciousness 
in an electric current. But I find that I can also close my 
eyes voluntarily — at least, that is the belief under which 
one has grown up. What is the difference between the 
two cases ? None whatever — so far as causation is con- 
cerned — is the reply of the materialist; the only phe- 
nomenal difference is, that in the latter case, there has 
been a sort of coruscation —a gilding, if we may so 
describe it, of certain links in the chain of physical 
sequences. They flash past with a glitter that we call 
consciousness, and with the illusory suggestion of free will 
and causality; but no effect has been modified, and the 
result would have been exactly the same whether the 
gilding had been there or not. 

The question then presents itself : What is the use of 
the gilding, of this illusory suggestion of a non-existing 
power that consciousness brings with it ? If it be boldly 
replied, that it is no use — that it is but " a by-product in 
the process of cerebration," then we are face to face with 
this extraordinary position, that, as Romanes puts it 
interrogatively, "Is it to be supposed that the highest 
function of the highest organ of the highest animal stands 
out of analogy?" That is to say, that consciousness 
(admittedly the highest function and last achievement of 
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brain- work), and that consciousness as existing in man 
(whose enormous brain development differentiates him in 
so marked a degree from all other animals), that such con- 
sciousness, alone among the modes of energy — if you must 
have it, a mere mode of energy — is aimless, and leads to 
nothing ; or, that if it have a purpose, it must merely be 
to give the lie to itself and to that very doctrine of the 
conservation of energy by which so great store is set! 
For here is human consciousness, like a tongue of fire, 
issuing from the highest pinnacle of some elaborately con- 
structed and magnificent pile of building, pouring forth its 
ceaseless streams of energy into the vast unknown— for 
that the energy is real cannot be doubted, even though its 
thoughts and imaginings, its speculations and yearnings 
concerning the beautiful, the good and the true, be 
discounted as the merest illusions. 

"It is practically impossible to believe, ,, says Romanes, 
" that the world would now be exactly what it is, even if 
consciousness, thought and volition had never appeared 
On the scene.' ' Yet this is the conclusion to which 
materialistic determinism is shut up— as, indeed, Huxley 
has the courage to avow— "It seems to me," he says, 
"that in men, as in brutes, there is no proof that any 
state of consciousness is the cause of change in the motion 
of the matter of the organism . . . the feeling we call 
volition is not the cause of the voluntary act, but the 
symbol of that state of the brain which is the immediate 
cause of the act." * 

The mystery of consciousness is, indeed, the analogue 

* On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata. See the very clever 
reductio ad absurdum by which the late Prof. Herbert, in his Realistic 
Assumption and Modern Science, shows that the argument against volition 
is equally valid against consciousness itself; so that if men be automata, 
they must be mere automata — that is, devoid alike of consciousness and of 
volition. Thus consciousness slays itself, and the result is— Pure Nothing. 
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of that yet more primal mystery — the mystery of life. 
To say that man's ingenuity and intelligence has not yet 
succeeded in evolving life from motion is, of course, no 
evidence that it has not been so evolved. As a fact, life is 
there; and whether you say it was " evolved " from 
motion, or that it was " superadded " by an original 
Source of Life upon a certain definite form of matter, in 
some definite mode of motion, makes no difference in 
thought : provided always you bear in mind that the word 
" evolution " here means, not the mere unfolding in the 
consequent, according to fixed mechanical laws, of that which 
was already contained in the antecedent, but rather the 
invariable appearance, in time and place, of a certain 
phenomenon on the occasion of, and in definite and, 
if you will, necessary, correlation to certain other pheno- 
mena. 

This, I venture to think, is the real point at issue. 
So that, were a scientist to establish the doctrine of 
Abiogenesis to-morrow, it would simply prove that he had 
been fortunate enough to hit upon that exact mode of 
matter to which life, as a consequent, has invariably been 
attached by some unknown source of power. For that 
life does not exist arbitrarily — now under these circum- 
stances, now under others — will probably be admitted by 
all. Still, the life itself would not have been accounted 
for, because it would not have been contained in the 
antecedent. What is the difference between steam, water, 
and ice? Intrinsically they are the same. In a sense 
there is no difference ; but there is a phenomenal variation 
in quality, caused by the greater or less presence of that 
form of force which we call heat. It is temperature, then, 
that differentiates ice from steam. What differentiates 
living protoplasm from dead protoplasm ? What can we 
say, save that it is the principle of vitality — a something 
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that is not motion, but which, like motion, is for our 
intellects an ultimate fact ? * 

Similarly with consciousness. It is only reasonable to 
assume that there is a certain definite point of complexity 
in the development of the now living organism — of nerve- 
ganglia or of brain — at which the light of consciousness, 
although as yet but a mere twilight glimmer, comes into 
existence. That consciousness (as we know it) is depend- 
ent on such physical conditions, cannot now-a-days be 
gravely questioned. Observation and experiment have 
proved it. In the higher animals the grey matter of the 
brain may be said to be the "corporeal seat of the 
mind ,, — that marvellous structure whidh Eomanes de- 
scribes as " a skull-cap of a thousand million cells and 
five thousand million fibres." This seems established (1) 
by the fact that the intelligence of the animal varies with 
the mass, and is proportionate to the development of the 
grey matter ; (2) if a portion of the grey matter be 
removed, the animal experimented on continues to live, 
but ceases to be conscious. Or if one hemisphere only be 
injured, the corresponding — that is, of course, the remote 
side of the organism— is affected. Thus, the eye of a dog 
will move in response to the external stimulus of a piece of 
meat, but there will be no apperception of its significance. 
Hold the tit-bit in front of the other eye, and the dog will 
immediately snap at it and proceed to dine. A bird, simi- 
larly treated, will continue to perform all the mechanical 
adjustments necessary for maintaining its balance on the 
perch ; but it will not pick up a grain of corn, and would 
die of starvation unless the food were actually placed in 
its mouth. Again, with regard to the human subject, 
numerous instances could be quoted to show the way in 
which, as the result of disease or injury to the brain, the 

* See H. Stirling, " As regards Protoplasm." Contemp. Rev., 1876, p. 553. 
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mind loses the power of intelligently interpreting the 
telegraphic signals proper to the several senses. And the 
every-day phenomena of what we call total insensibility, 
produced, say, by a blow on the head, tends to prove the 
same thing. 

Now, if it be admitted that consciousness is thus 
dependent on structure, and that the power and subtlety 
of thought are conditioned by the mass and complexity of 
the brain, it will be a presumption that no hard and fast 
line can be drawn between different forms of conscious- 
ness, unless the like line can be drawn between the 
corresponding types of physical structure. So long, for 
instance, as you deny the doctrine of the evolution of man 
from some form of anthropoid ape, so long you may safely 
insist on placing the human mind in a class altogether 
different from that of all lower intelligences. So long, 
but no longer.* It may, indeed, be true that the very 
lowest form of human intelligence, as we know it to exist 
now, or can imagine it as existing in primitive man, is 
separated from the highest mental level reached in any 
other animal, by an interval far greater than that which 
keeps them apart in bodily structure. The merest savage 
that ever scratched a rude picture on the rock wall of his 
cave-dwelling displayed a power of imagination and 
generalization such as we may look for in vain, even in 
the artificially stimulated intelligence of, those animals 
which man has used as his companions and servants 
throughout the historic period. But such differentiation 
is plainly a mere question of degree, and an objection of 

* Of course, this conclusion may be demurred to. Thup, Professor 
C alder wood, in his work on Evolution and Man's Place in Nature^ says, 
"This" (that is, the extensiveness and complexity of man's knowledge) 
"implies a higher intelligence, unexplained by 'Animal Intelligence,' even 
though the human organism be accounted for by evolution from lower 
animal structure." But surely this is to concede too much or too little. 
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this sort cannot really avail to affect the whole trend of 
modern scientific thought. And this, too, in face of the 
fact that we know absolutely nothing of the way in which 
thought is modified by its physical conditions. What we 
do know — and a competent student of brain pathology 
could readily illustrate the statement — is, that physical 
modifications the most infinitesimal, causes scarcely ap- 
preciable, may be followed by the most startling results, 
so far as conscious or mental developments are concerned. 

It must be remembered, too, that the comparison is 
not between man at his best and the highest non-human 
intelligence that we now know of, but rather between man 
in his lowest state — the cave-haunting, semi-bestial man 
of the Stone Age — and some ape-like creature that has 
long since perished — perished, it may be, under the very 
weight of that dawning intelligence which his luckier con- 
gener was enabled to use for purposes of defence and 
advancement. Who dare say that the gulf between two 
such creatures was greater than that which divides the 
higher of them (that is, the cave-man) from the phi- 
losopher, the poet, or the great spiritual teacher of the 
modern world? Yes, surely the evolution, in this latter 
case, will be generally accepted as an historical fact. 

Accepting, then, the general conception of a chrono- 
logical evolution of mind corresponding to that of 
structure, there opens out before us a vast and most 
entrancing field in the study of what we may call Com- 
parative Consciousness. I have not the ability or the 
special knowledge that alone could justify one in entering 
on the details of so vast a subject. It has been treated by 
many writers, and especially, with abundance of illustra- 
tion, by the late Professor Eomanes, in his two volumes 
on Mental Evolution in Animals and in Man. And in 
order to let you see what is his stand-point in the matter, 
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I have ventured to make a rough copy of the ingenious 
table prefixed to both volumes, of which they may be 
regarded as a detailed exposition. 

The question will be asked, "What is the specific 
difference that to-day — and apart from all considerations 
as to origin or evolution— marks off man as we know 
him from the brutes ?" A favourite answer used to be 
that, whereas man has reason, brutes have only instinct 
to guide them; and doubtless there are some minds to 
which this statement still sounds sufficiently satisfactory 
and explanatory; but it does not appear to be one that 
will bear critical examination. Let us very briefly con- 
sider, first, what instinct really is, and secondly, what is 
intended to be covered by the word reason. 

(1.) As to instinct, it may be defined as a capacity 
for doing certain things, "antecedent to individual ex- 
perience, and invariable among individuals of the same 
species." Now that innumerable functions are discharged 
in this way is, of course, quite evident : a great part of the 
life of brutes is made up of such instinctive actions. But, 
human beings are not exempt from the like impulses. We 
too, have our instincts ; even though they have been 
modified and blunted by the action of that highly artificial 
environment that we call civilization. But in savage man 
instinct is still a ruling factor; while, obviously, the 
human infant is as much guided by instinct — say, in 
seeking its proper nutriment — as are the young of any 
other animal. So far, then, instinct cannot be said to 
constitute a specific difference between man and the rest of 
the sentient creation. 

If, then, instinct be no special dowry of the brutes, 
shall we say that reason is the peculiar heritage of man ? 
It would of course be impossible now to attempt a discus- 
sion of such a question, since a whole paper might be 
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written on the various senses in which the word reason 
has been or may be used. I can but express my own 
conviction that to deny the existence of intellectual 
powers in the lower animals — powers similar to those 
of man, so far as they go — is to fly in the face of facts 
for the sake of maintaining a theory. Just as well might 
we deny the reality of their emotional natures — that they 
are the subjects of joy and sorrow, of love and fear. 

But if the question be urged again — What is it that 
makes the practical difference that we know to exist ; what 
was that last common ground from which man made the 
prodigious leap that has raised him forever to such a 
height of proud pre-eminence ; or what was the nature of 
that single step in advance that was, for him, the first 
footfall across the boundaries of a new world into which 
he and his wondering race were destined to pass alone ? — 
these are questions before which we well may pause, and 
questions to which no wise man will give a hasty answer. 
Suffice it to say that, stupendous as the result has been, 
there is no reason to think of it as having sprung into 
being from the edge of a chasm wherein all previous 
continuity had been destroyed ; no reason to think of it as 
other than an orderly and glorious evolution— evolution 
Divinely ordered from the first. 

Pari passu with that development, aiding and main- 
taining it, has been the evolution of articulate speech — 
from the first rude form of sound-symbols issuing untuned 
from the lips of a primeval race, crying in the intellectual 
dark, " and with no language but a cry," till it attained 
to the subtle complexity and resonant music of a glorious 
noon-tide, wherein 

Bright-eyes Fancy hovering o'er 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 
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And scarcely less potent than oral language itself has 
been the discovery of methods for its preservation in a 
visible form, whereby, through written language, the 
experiences of the past have been preserved ; so that we 
find ourselves to-day not merely the last products of a 
physical evolution, but the intellectual heirs of all the 
ages — the inheritors of thoughts and aspirations that we 
shall not willingly let die. 

III. ---We are now brought directly to the third 
division of our subject — the question of survival. Having 
endeavoured to realise what consciousness actually is, as 
manifested in the present; having looked back into the 
past in search of some hints, at least, that might throw 
light on the history of this marvellous and unique 
development ; we turn to the future. Man cannot shirk 
the question as to what may be the end of this phenomenal 
manifestation — what the goal and outcome of that con- 
sciousness in which — however he may have originally 
come by it— he now knows himself as an individual entity, 
in which he lives, and moves, and has his being. 

It must be admitted that the survey of such a Table as 
that which hangs before us, that the whole tendency and 
momentum of the evolutionary idea, suggests an attitude 
of mind that is by no means favourable to the notion 
of conscious, individual survival. For what does our 
knowledge amount to? We see certain segregations of 
what we call matter, united together in organisms; and 
with each of these is associated a form of energy that 
constitutes them, for the time being, self-sufficing, or 
rather capable of self-sustainment by drawing upon 
external matter. But this arrangement is essentially 
transient. Death is the greatest fact of life. The 
individual organism is smashed up. There is no question, 
of course, of the destruction of matter, or even of a loss of 
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energy; but the combination ceases. The cards are re- 
shuffled ; there is a new deal. 

But crowning some of these organisms, there had 
appeared, during life, a more or less distinctly marked 
phenomenon which the thinker recognises as akin to his 
own consciousness. We have, indeed, already concluded 
that the living organism cannot account for this develop- 
ment, any more than mere mechanical or chemical 
combination can account for vitality. But not- on this 
negative foundation — however firmly laid — can we build 
up the structure of an enduring spiritual personality. For 
it will not suffice to have proved — if so be it has been 
proved — that vital and conscious energy are forces 
essentially distinct from what we call physical energy. 
Nay, rather, the recognised doctrine with regard to the 
last named must afford a strong presumption with regard 
to the other two. For if physical energy be revealed 
through the perpetual disintegration and reconstitution of 
the material in which it works, it is natural to surmise 
that a like law may govern the various manifestations of 
life and consciousness — that is to say, that individuality 
of mind is being perpetually shifted, just as that of matter 
is. And as we have no direct knowledge of mind, except 
as associated with matter, the inference suggests itself that 
the shifting processes take place simultaneously ; in other 
words, that what we call death involves a breaking up 
of the complex individuality, a resolution of it into its 
constituents, whether physical, vital, or spiritual. 

That there is a real principle of consciousness and 
volition existing untrammelled by time is the inevitable 
first thought, as it must, we venture to believe, be the last 
thought of man as an intellectual being. The logical 
position of the spiritualist is unassailable; that of the 
materialist — however much it may commend itself to 
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common minds by a sort of superficial easiness — has been 
shattered again and again. Listen to the weighty words 
of Huxley himself: "The student of nature, who starts 
from the universality of the law of causation, cannot refuse 
to admit an eternal existence; if he admits the conserva- 
tion of energy, he cannot deny the possibility of an eternal 
energy; if he admits the existence of immaterial phenomena 
in the form of consciousness, he must admit the possibility, 
at any rate, of an eternal series of such phenomena."* 

The doctrine of the Soul of the World (anima mundi) is 
as old as philosophy, and that which Plato and the Stoics 
taught is reproduced under very different conditions of 
thought to-day. Thus Haeckel says that all matter is 
" beseelt," that is, animated ; t Clifford acknowledges the 
existence of "mind-stuff;" and Romanes even speculates 
as to the possible self-consciousness of the "zeit geist," or 
animating principle of the " social organism." And so 
Huxley: "It is of little moment whether we express the 
phenomena of matter in terms of spirit ; or the phenomena 
of spirit in terms of matter. Matter mag be regarded as a 
form of thought ; thought maybe regarded as a property 
of matter." Such expressions as these are the outcome of 
that Monistic theory in which mind and matter are re- 
garded not as independent and, we might almost say, rival 
realities, but merely as phenomenal manifestations of the 
one underlying reality. That, as Herbert Spencer puts it, 
"the Eternal Eeality has a twofold manifestation— mate- 
rial and (later) conscious." 

But these and the like considerations, however potent 
in maintaining the existence of a non-material element in 
the universe, do not help us in the inquiry after indi- 
vidual, conscious survival. And it is this that we yearn 
for — this that we seek arguments to establish. We are 

* Evolution and Ethics. f History of Creation. 
M 
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conscious individuals now : the will and personality of 
each of us claims to rule by an inherent authority. Shall 
that claim be justified in the final issue of things ? Or is 
it destined to be proved a mere fraudulent illusion — a 
mocking and transient usurpation by that which we yet 
know to be Mind, over that which we opine to be some- 
thing called Matter ? 

In attempting a necessarily brief treatment of this 
most momentous question I must frankly admit that, to 
my mind, no merely abstract arguments seem to carry 
much weight of conviction — no considerations, I mean, 
whether physical or metaphysical, that merely deal with 
man as he is, apart from the story of his historic de- 
velopment, including therein his moral aspirations and 
volitional endeavours, his science, his art, and his religion. 
Premising this, I shall venture a few remarks on three 
principal modes under which the idea of the survival of the 
individual consciousness is presented for our acceptance. 

(1) The most logical and perhaps the oldest idea is 
that of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls. 
According to this view, the body is but the temporary 
dwelling-place of the soul — a lodging in which it taber- 
nacles for a life's brief day, during one of the successive 
Btages of its existence. It is the doctrine so beautifully 
expressed by Wordsworth in his celebrated ode on the 
" Intimations of Immortality " — 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 

It is a doctrine that has possessed a soothing charm for 
pious and contemplative souls in every age, and which is 
probably accepted to-day, in one form or another, by the 
majority of the human race. It is a doctrine capable of 
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satisfying the loftiest aspirations of man, a doctrine At 
once graceful and consoling, and that comes to us with 
suggestions for the solution of other mysteries besides that 
of the union of mind and matter — as, for instance, the 
mystery of pain in the sub-human creation and, indeed, 
the whole problem of what we call evil. But it lacks 
rational proof, since the appeal to consciousness on behalf 
of the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence can hardly be 
seriously maintained. Nor is the theory without inherent 
difficulties of its own on which, however, I must not pause 
to dilate. 

(2) The second line of argument to which I shall refer 
is of a very different character. It endeavours to lay the 
basis of a supersensuous but yet semi-physical existence 
on strictly scientific grounds. This theory has been elabo- 
rated with great ingenuity and with an immense display of 
varied scientific learning in a book that made a consider- 
able stir some twenty years ago, entitled The Unseen 
Universe. The sub-title of the book is " Physical Specu- 
lations on a Future State," and I think it might be charac- 
terised as a daring attempt to prove the immortality of the 
soul of man by first proving the immortality of his body. 
The main thesis appears to be that the law of continuity 
compels the belief that a large portion of the energy that 
is the chief factor in things physical, and which, failing 
the hypothesis, is thought of as being dissipated into 
space, is in fact carried over into another stage of being, 
which the authors describe by the phrase, "the unseen 
universe." Herein they find the "organ" which they 
concede to the materialist to be " an essential requisite 
of continued existence," and likewise the " frame " which 
they hold to be necessary for action. The conception thus 
arrived at, of a duality of body, may suffice to remove any 
supposed scientific objection to the generally accepted 
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Christian dogmas of immortality and resurrection ; but, as 
an independent argument, it does not appear to possess 
much value. And when the crucial point of individual 
survival is reached, the authors candidly admit their 
failure : — " There appears to be a difficulty which we see 
at present no means of surmounting in dealing with indi- 
vidual consciousness. But while the continuance of the 

individual life is enveloped in mystery " and so on. 

But this is just the point we were concerned about — " the 
continuance of the individual life." To create a huge 
Frankenstein monster out of the overflow of the physical 
energy of the universe ; to locate it just at the other side 
of the Seen; and then to endow it with an organ of 
memory and a sort of general consciousness— this will not 
lead us far on the road to individual immortality. 

(3) The third argument that I would notice is the 
metaphysical one elaborated by Bishop Butler in the first 
chapter of the Analogy. I may state it briefly in his own 
words : — " All presumption of death's being the destruc- 
tion of living beings must go upon the supposition that 
they are compounded, and so discerptible. But since con- 
sciousness is a single and indivisible pow r er, it would seem 
that the subject in which it resides must be so too/ 
This famous argument does not find much acceptance at 
the present day, and even Mr. Gladstone, in his recently- 
published criticism on Butler, demurs to it. 

But I have referred to it because of the objection, which 
Butler himself anticipates, that if it proves anything, it 
establishes the immortality of brutes as well as of man. 



* 



* It is obvious that the like difficulty besets the argument urged in The 
Unseen Universe, as indeed the authors admit. For if (human) thought, 
"conceived to affect the matter of another universe simultaneously with 
this," can go towards building up "physical memory" and a "spiritual 
body," it is impossible to repudiate the suggestion that brute thought has 
also a share in the portentous process. If, in this mystic " unseen universe," 
there is any such thing as Personality, it must be proper to the dog as well 
as to the man. 
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To this weighty dilemma there is no satisfactory reply. 
All that Butler does is to discount it as "both invidious 
and weak." He seems to have a lurking sympathy with 
the idea that brutes may be immortal, only stipulating 
that in their case "natural immortality does not in the 
least imply that they are endued with any latent capaci- 
ties of a rational or moral nature." " The economy of 
the universe," he adds, " might require that there should 
be living creatures without any capacities of this kind." 
Commenting on which Mr. Gladstone says, " The absolute 
finality of death for brutes ought not, I suppose, to be 
taken for granted." * 

Doubtless this idea of an immortality for sentient 
beings other than man has its attractions for a certain 
class of minds. But we must realise what the doctrine 
means in its fulness. It is not merely the case of the 
poor Indian with his " untutored mind," who thinks that, 
"admitted to that equal sky, his faithful dog shall bear 
him company;" it is not the question of the apotheosis 
of a pet cat or the survival of a preternaturally intelligent 
elephant ; it is the question of the persistence of every indi- 
vidual being that has ever yet emerged into the upper air of 
consciousness from the surface of the limitless ocean of non- 
sentient life. Such a claim as that may well give us pause. 

It does not seem, then, that either physical research or 
metaphysical speculation can lead us far on the road we 
fain would traverse. Their best aid is negative, consisting 
in the removal of objections and the establishment, it may 

*Mr. Gladstone brings out very clearly the difference between mere 
survival and immortality in the sense of indestructibility (it will be noted 
that I have, throughout, used the former word). Yet if there is any 
(natural) "survival," does it not afford a strong presumption in favour of 
" immortality " ? If the thinking, conscious principle can survive the shock 
of the dissolution of the " frame," in which and through which it has acted 
ever since it came into being, what reason is there to think that anything 
else, " save only the interference of Omnipotence," will avail to bring it to 
an end ? 
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be, of a certain degree of probability. But when, laying 
aside the microscope and closing the tomes of the philo- 
sophers, we look forth with open eyes on the world as it is 
to-day— on the world as man has fashioned it, aye, on the 
world of men, as they themselves have been fashioned 
through the long succession of laborious ages — then do we 
stand firmly on our feet, in the assured possession of a 
spiritual and imperishable heritage. The belief in the 
persistence beyond death of the individual Will and 
Consciousness rests on a grand revelation. I do not, in 
its present application, limit the word to the tenets of any 
church or body of men ; but I apply it to that knowledge 
of himself and of his potency as a thinking, originating, 
active being in the actual world, which has been unfolded 
to Man throughout the long course of his history, and 
under every varying form of philosophy and religion. 
That he has had from the earliest times, and that he 
cherished to-day the idea of such a survival, is in itself a 
sort of a priori evidence to the truth of the doctrine. For 
all the testimony of experience is all the other way. On 
the broad face of things, Death appears to be the destruc- 
tion of the individual being. 

Man tills the earth, and lies beneath; 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

And this experience is so universal that it is hard to give 
any reasonable account of the origin of the opposite belief 
except on the supposition that there is in it some element 
of truth. This, too, is a creed by which man holds, 
though Nature, " red in tooth and claw," shrieks against 
it. In the very presence-chamber of Death he claims life 
as his true heritage ; and again and again he has, with his 
latest-drawn breath, defied his conqueror ! 

But at this point we hear an objection. " All this," it 
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is urged, " is mere sentiment. Once you admit, as you 
have done, that Consciousness and Thought are dependent 
on brain modifications, there is an end of the matter. It 
is simply inconceivable that the consciousness should 
remain when the brain has rotted. If there be no thought 
without phosphorus, what thought can remain when the 
phosphorus is dissipated ? " 

To this objection the reply is twofold. First, we say — 
that it is not for Consciousness, qua consciousness, but for 
the Soul or Subject of Consciousness, that immortality 
is claimed. Consciousness is a capacity of the soul ; but 
we have no right to say that it is of its essence. Were we 
shut up to such a proposition as that, we should indeed 
be in an evil case in presence of the results that have 
been worked out by modern physiology — results which 
demonstrate the impossibility of drawing a line of demar- 
cation between nervous states attended with consciousness 
and those not so attended. So shrewd was Locke when he 
maintained against the Cartesians, that " the soul does 
not always think." In such a case, Thought may cease 
and Personality still endure. 

That there is such a thing as the Self (whether con- 
scious or not) most men, if they think deeply enough, are 
constrained to admit. Thus Dr. Carpenter, in his Mental 
Physiology, speaks of the Will as affording evidence that 
"there is an Entity wherein man's nobility essentially 
consists. ,, And John Stuart Mill, with his usual candour, 
states the case thus—" We are 'reduced (by the phenomena 
of memory) to the alternative of believing that the Mind 
or Ego is something different from any series of feelings, 
or possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox that 
something which is, ex hypothesi, but a series of feelings, 
can be aware of itself as a series"* There is always a 

* Examination of Hamilton, 213. 
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sub-conscious, unknown element in the Ego. " The 
Infinite Being alone is fully self-conscious," says Lotze 
in his Microcosmos (ii. 9, 4). 

But, further, though consciousness, as we knoiv it, 
seems to be dependent on matter, it does not follow that 
it must, under all possible conditions, be so dependent. 
Our corporeal experiences may be as the scaffolding used 
in the construction of some great building. The finished 
edifice could not easily, have grown to its full proportions 
without these temporary aids ; but, once completed, it 
endures long after they have been removed. " Because," 
says Bomanes, " within the limits of human experience, 
mind is only known as associated with brain, it clearly 
does not follow that mind cannot exist in any other form." 
There may, then, be a quality of the soul analogous to 
consciousness, and yet wholly independent of all physical 
correlations. 

Yet, in the face of such considerations, Dr. Bastian 
concludes his work of the Brain as an Organ of the Mind 
with the warning that " We must not allow ourselves to be 
mentally paralysed by a belief in the existence of a meta- 
physical gulf between what is termed the Subjective and 
the Objective— the Ego and the Non-Ego " (p. 690.) Yet, 
paralysis or no paralysis, the gulf is there, and we cannot 
bridge it over. I am not my thoughts ; on the contrary, 
my thoughts are mine. 

Whether that continuous life that we aspire to is 
necessarily inherent in the unknown subject of conscious- 
ness which we call the soul ; or whether it be the 
introduction of a new principle, superadded when a certain 
stage of self-consciousness is reached— just as conscious- 
ness itself was superadded at a definite stage of brain 
development, and life at the appropriate moment in the 
history of non-sentient evolution ; and whether, if so 
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superadded, it has been superadded in the case of each 
and every individual of the species; whether it be also 
indestructible, and a gift that cannot be recalled ; all these 
are questions that we cannot now enter on. I shall only 
remark, with regard to them, that they may form subjects 
for legitimate discussion and reverent inquiry, even among 
those who heartily accept the teaching of the Bible and of 
the Christian Church. The doctrine of what is called 
" Conditional Immortality" has always had its supporters; 
and it may well be questioned whether there is any 
sufficient ground, either in philosophy or religion, for 
claiming absolute indestructibility for the mysterious 
thing that I call myself (see ante, note, p. 181.) Cer- 
tainly the Christian records are wont to speak of life 
beyond the grave as something that is of " grace " rather 
than of necessity. Eternal life is " the gift of God." But 
into the subject of Biblical Eschatology it is not proper for 
me to enter. 

And now, I have reached an end, and my somewhat 
rashly undertaken task is accomplished. If you ask, 
what has been my object throughout, and to what con- 
clusions I may have fancied myself to have been approxi- 
mating, I reply that, in so far as I had any object, save 
that of trying to kindle your interest in a profoundly 
interesting subject, it was to make a protest against that 
easy-going materialism to which busy people are, perhaps, 
especially apt to fall a prey— the disposition to think 
that everything that is worth anything can be readily 
understood, weighed, appraised, sized-up, and put upon 
the market in convenient packages. In opposition to 
such a view, I have tried to put this thought before 
you: that what we apprehend with the most immediate 
knowledge is just that which we comprehend the least — 
namely, the individual personality, the half-revealed 
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ego, the obscure Subject of Consciousness which we 
call Self. 

What that Self really is can never, in our present 
environment, be even approximately known; yet it is 
through it that we have our only true knowledge— the 
knowledge of existence, of causality, and of energy. 
" The sense of the ego and of power,' ' writes Herbert, 
" are the only invariable elements in our experience which 
can be affirmed to indicate something persisting, existing, 
to correspond to them " (p. 297.) 

There should, indeed, be a frank recognition and a 
and a fearless acceptance of all the legitimate inferences 
of physical science. Man has his "place in nature," and 
he has no need to be ashamed of that place, seeing it is 
one of authority, and that, in all probability, the goal and 
limit of material evolution has been reached in him, and 
that beyond the brain of man, the " force of nature can 
no further go." Man stands, to-day, a little lower 
than the angels, crowned with glory and worship. The 
achievements of his genius are the pledges of his im 
mortality; since they tell of essences that no scales can 
weigh, no chemistry can analyse ! " There is surely a 
piece of Divinity in us," says old Sir Thomas Browne, 
" something that was before the elements, and that owes 
no homage to the sun." 

Man knows all things through himself, and he can but 
measure them in the scale of his own immensity, and yet, 
at the same time, by the standard of his own necessary 
limitation. As it has been finely said, if he is part of the 
evolutionary process, "he is also more than part of it, 
since he is at once its spectator, its director, and its 
critic." And so, that greatest philosophical theologian of 
this century, whose name, as that of a yet living man, 
we read so proudly on the list of the past presidents 
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of this Society, the venerable James Martineau, has 
written — "Man is equally your point of departure, whether 
you discern in the cosmos an intellectual, a physiological, 
or a mechanical system.' ' * 

Be it allowed me to conclude with a quotation from a 
book that must delight anyone making a study of it, by 
its loftiness of tone, in ingenuity of argument, and its 
eloquence of exposition — I mean The Ascent of Man, by 
Prof. Henry Drummond. "That he (man), an atom in 
the Universe, should dare to feel himself at home within 
it, should stand beside Immensity, Infinity, Eternity, 
unaffrighted and undismayed : these things bewilder man 
the more, in that they bewilder him so little." 

* A Study of Beligion, p. 836. 
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STUDIES OF TENNYSON: 

I. Tennyson's Nature- Studies. 

By J. MUEKAY MOOKE, M.D., F.E.G.S. 

On Sunday, the sixth of August, 1809, the household of 
the Eev. George Clayton Tennyson, rector of the village 
of Somersby, in Lincolnshire, was gladdened by the birth 
of a son, the third in the family, who was named Alfred, 
after the greatest of our Saxon kings. 

On the sixth of October, 1892, the whole English- 
speaking world was saddened when the news spread 
abroad that this same Alfred Tennyson, now Baron 
Tennyson, of Aldworth and Farringford, Poet Laureate 
to the Queen, and the supreme poet of the day, had 
breathed his last. After an unsullied life of eighty-three 
years, 

Death's little rift had rent the faultless lute — 

The singer of undying songs was dead. 

A few days later our national Walhalla received his 
remains, honoured by mourners representative of royalty, 
the peerage, science, art, literature, and politics, and laid 
in a grave beside that of his warm friend and compeer, 
Eobert Browning, to the sweet music set to his own 
anthems of faith and hope, — " Silent Voices," and 
" Crossing the Bar." 

The interesting personality of this great poet, and the 
magnificent legacy of his entire life-work now bequeathed 
to us, form subjects too extensive to be discussed in a 
single evening. This paper, then, will limit itself to a few 
of Tennyson's Studies and Illustrations from Nature, pre- 
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faced by a brief sketch of his life, and including some 
topics germane to the subject enumerated in the Syllabus. 

At some future session, if the Society are willing, and 
life and health are spared to me, I propose to follow up 
the analysis I have thus begun of Tennyson's poems by a 
paper on " Tennyson as the National Poet of the Victorian 
Reign." And lastly, I hope to complete the series with 
one discussing " Tennyson as a Poet of Humanity.' ' 

The birth-year of Alfred Tennyson, 1809, was a rather 
notable one for the advent into the world of men and 
women of talent and genius. In our own country were 
born Elizabeth Barrett (afterwards Browning), Monckton 
Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), William Ewart 
Gladstone, John Stuart Blackie, Charles Darwin, and 
Mary Cowden Clarke : in the United States, Edgar Allan 
Poe, and Oliver Wendell Holmes : on the Continent, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin. Of all these personages only 
two survive to the present day — the venerable authoress 
of the Shakspere Concordance, who last year published her 
very interesting Recollections of a Long Life, and our ever- 
fresh " Grand Old Man/' whose tongue and pen still plead 
eloquently for oppressed nationalities. 

It may be useful to place Tennyson in his historical 
relation to other poets, by taking a brief glance at the 
state of poetry in Great Britain at the time of his birth. 
In 1809, when George the Third was king, most of Europe 
submissive to Napoleon, and the Peninsular war in pro- 
gress, Campbell published his greatest poem, " Gertrude of 
Wyoming;" Byron produced his satire, "English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers/' in which he attacked, among 
others, Sir Walter Scott, for writing "Marmion" (the pre- 
vious year) for money; Southey, not yet Poet Laureate, 
was writing his " Curse of Kehama ; " Tom Moore was 
busy on his " Irish Melodies ; " Coleridge was editing a 
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magazine and living with Wordsworth, who was writing 
his prose " Eesay on the Convention of Cintra;" Felicia 
Browne (better known as Mrs. Hemans) had just pro- 
duced, at the age of fifteen, her first book of poems, Early 
Blossoms ,- and the genius of Keats, then fourteen, and of 
Shelley, then seventeen, had not yet developed. 

Such were the engagements of the principal poets of 
Britain during the year when the infant Tennyson, who 
was destined to eclipse them all (except Wordsworth), first 
saw. the light. The old adage runs, that 

The child that's born on the Sabbath Day 
Is happy and lucky, and wise and gay. 

And, viewing Tennyson's life as a whole, he fulfilled 
the prediction. He "learned to labour and to wait," 
and love, fame, fortune, a title, came to him. Alfred 
Tennyson's father was a handsome, athletic, accomplished, 
scholarly clergyman, of noble (some say royal) descent, 
who taught his children high principles, and personally 
educated them until fit for the Louth Grammar School. 
He practised thrift in order to give his sons a University 
training. Mrs. Tennyson was the tenderest and most 
loving of mothers, and richly deserved her son's exquisite 
tribute of affection, given in the well-known lines in the 
"Princess." 

Somersby is situated near the town of Louth, in the 
most picturesque part of the fen country. Instead of 
dreary waters and level plains of marsh, the landscape 
sweeps up into hills, sometimes wooded, and drops into 
valleys rich in flowery hollows and patches of meadow and 
cornfield. Daily familiarity for the first twenty years of 
life with the "grey hillside; " the elms, poplars, and wil- 
lows; the sheep, the "ridged wolds," the brook, the old 
moated grange, impressed them on the poet's heart and,. 
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of course, on his poetry. The boy grew up healthy and 
fond of outdoor life, yet showed a shy and reserved dis- 
position, and was fond of romantic books. He spent his 
holidays in fighting mimic battles in the garden ; in 
roaming over the country ; in making pets of birds ; and 
in composing verses. His father noticed his poetic 
talent; and once, when Alfred, in his twelfth year, had 
finished an epic poem in Scott's manner, made the pro- 
phetic remark, " If that boy dies, one of our greatest poets 
will have gone. ,, 

Alfred's favourite poets were Byron, Scott, and Moore. 
When the news of Byron's death reached England in 
1824, the youngster felt as if his heart would break. He 
went out alone, and carved in the sandstone rock, "Byron 
is dead." Passing over many recorded Juvenilia, I must 
now note the principal events in the poet's life. Wishing 
to raise some pocket-money, the brothers Alfred and 
Charles Tennyson, having between them written over a 
hundred pieces of poetry, in 1826 put them together, and 
were lucky enough to find a bookseller in Louth who gave 
them £20 for the copyright. This book was the Poems by 
Two Brothers, now a rare and valuable volume. The 
poems, though graceful, melodious, and full of ideas, were 
rather too imitative of Scott, Byron, Moore, and Shelley. 
In 1828 the two brothers entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where Frederick, the eldest son, had already 
distinguished himself by winning a medal for Greek verse. 
Thus there were three poets (out of seven sons and five 
daughters) in the Tennyson family. One of the students 
specially attracted Tennyson's regard. It was Arthur 
Henry Hallam, two years his junior, a youth of sweet 
disposition, and with a charm about him that drew all 
hearts. To the friendship which ripened into affection 
between Tennyson and Hallam, and to the lamented early 
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death of the latter, we owe the grandest elegy of this 
century— "In Memoriam." Alfred Tennyson first dis- 
tinguished himself at the University by winning the 
Chancellor's medal for English verse, the subject pre- 
scribed being " Timbuctoo. ,, The prize-winner was 
immediately taken up by the best undergraduate " set " at 
Cambridge. He was elected -as a member of a select 
literary club called " The Apostles/' from their number 
being limited to twelve. Among these "apostles" were 
Monckton Milnes, Henry Alford, B. C. Trench (afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin), Merivale, Lushington, F. D. 
Maurice, and others, who all distinguished themselves in 
after life. Tennyson was writing poetry all the time, 
whenever an idea came to him ; and used to read his fresh 
pieces to the " Apostles." An amusing story is told of the 
occasion when he introduced the weird and imaginative 
lines on " The Kraken, or Great Sea- Serpent of Scandi- 
navian Mythology." After the poem had been read, in 
the author's serious way, an " apostle " named Blakesley 
muttered that "The Kraken" reminded him of "boiled 
cod's head." Tennyson took no apparent notice, but was 
stung, for at their next meeting he produced a MS. from 
his pocket, saying in his gruff way, " I have brought a 
poem for Blakesley this time;" whereupon he read the 
verses — 

Vex not thou the poet's mind 

With thy shallow wit; 
Vex not thou the poet's mind, 

For thou canst not fathom it. . . . 
Dark-browed sophist, come not near — 

All the place is holy ground; 
Hollow smile and frozen sneer 

Come not here, etc. 

and thus extinguished the frivolous critic. 

N 
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In 1830 the two friends, Hallam and Tennyson, made 
the most perilous journey of their lives— to Spain, where 
the insurgents under Valdes had risen against the tyranny 
of King Ferdinand VII. Animated, like Byron, with 
enthusiasm for brave men fighting for liberty, these two 
Cambridge students conveyed money and cypher des- 
patches to the rebel camp from sympathisers in England, 
and narrowly escaped capture. During this year, 1830, 
and again in 1832, Tennyson published independent 
volumes of poetry, including "The Poet," " Ode to 
Memory," " The Miller's Daughter," " (Enone," " Palace 
of Arts," " Sea-Fairies," " Lotus-Eaters," etc. These 
poems showed genius, and the beginnings of a distinctive 
style. Though praised by a few discerning fellow-poets 
and many personal friends, the author's work was causti- 
cally criticised by Lockhart in the Quarterly Review, and 
Professor Wilson in Blackwood. Tennyson, always highly 
sensitive to ridicule, responded by refraining from pub- 
lishing any poetry for ten years. The loss of his beloved 
father in 1831, and the death of his alter ego, Arthur 
Hallam, in 1832, added to his depression. It was, as it 
were, the larval period of his literary existence; but he 
was busy all the time repolishing his first poems, and 
composing new ones. 

By the end of the year 1824 Keats, Shelley, and Byron 
had passed away. Eleven years later (1835) Crabbe, Scott, 
Coleridge, and Mrs. Hemans had gone; Wordsworth's 
powers were failing, and Southey, Campbell, and Moore 
had ceased writing poetry. There was room for a new 
poet just then: a poet who should possess Byron's 
vigour without his cynicism and sensuality; Shelley's 
enthusiasm without his atheism ; one who should combine 
Wordsworth's love of nature with Coleridge's fancy; one 
who could write poetry that was idyllic, dramatic, or 
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profoundly psychological, according to his mood of 
inspiration. 

The publication of two volumes, entitled Poems by 
Alfred Tennyson, in 1842, revealed, at the psychological 
moment, the new poet and the new poetry. It was recog- 
nised by the poets, the critics, and the reading public, that 
the author of "Ulysses," "The Talking Oak," "Dora," 
"The Gardener's Daughter," "Morte d' Arthur," "Sir 
Galahad," and " Locksley Hall," was an original genius of 
the first rank. At the age of thirty-three Alfred Tennyson 
rose to the zenith of fame. Wordsworth, who became 
Poet Laureate at Southey's death in 1843, wrote two years 
later, "Tennyson is decidedly the first of our living poets." 

The poet was now living near London, and in touch 
with the world. Eogers, the banker-poet, took him up 
cordially, and introduced him to many desirable friends. 
In 1845, a Civil List pension of dG200 per annum, granted 
him by Sir Robert Peel, was the occasion of an ill-natured 
attack by an anonymous writer, who was promptly un- 
masked by the poet as Bulwer Lytton. 

A graphic sketch by Carlyle of Tennyson's personal 
appearance about this period will interest you : — " A great 
shock of rough, dusky-dark hair; bright, laughing hazel 
eyes ; massive aquiline face— most massive, yet most deli- 
cate ; ' of sallow-brown complexion, almost Indian-looking ; 
clothes cynically loose, free and easy; smokes infinite 
tobacco. His voice is musically metallic — fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie between ; 
speech and speculation free and plenteous. I do not meet 
in these late decades such company over a pipe." 

In truth, Tennyson's one vice was excessive smoking : 
for an average of nine hours a day, his pipe, filled with 
strong black tobacco, was in use, and this habit occasioned 
in later life a nervous irritability which, combined with 
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a morbid shyness, disconcerted new acquaintances. 
Otherwise his brusquerie was sometimes from annoyance 
at being interrupted during poetic travail, or, more often 
from his simplicity in uttering frankly what was in his 
mind at the moment. To his intimates he was charming 
company, full of knowledge, quaint humour, and original 
thought, expressed in homely, vigorous language, uttered 
with a slight Lincolnshire accent, and often punctuated 
with infectious laughter. His costume out of doors, as 
you see, was the bandit-looking felt hat and long cloak. 
Tennyson had an intense aversion to being painted or 
photographed, and regarded an autograph-hunter as "an 
emissary of the devil." He liked to read his poems, 
especially before publication, to his inner circle of friends. 
He read them in a monotonous, but impressive kind of 
chant, with a deep bass voice, laying more stress on the 
musical cadence of the lines than on the articulation of 
the words. 

The year 1850 was marked by three important events 
in Tennyson's life. (1) His marriage at the age of 41, 
with Miss Emily Sellwood, a niece of Sir John Franklin, 
his one and only love ; (2) the publication of his greatest 
poem " In Memoriam " ; (3) his appointment to the 
Laureateship left vacant by the death of Wordsworth in 
April. In 1852 he published his first Laureate poem — 
the "Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington," 
which was worthy alike of its author and its theme. Then 
came the Crimean War, of which Tennyson was our 
Tyrtaeus, by his "Charge of the Light Brigade." The 
poems "Maud," "Idylls of the King," and "Enoch 
Arden," followed in succession, and other miuor works. 
Both Universities conferred honorary degrees on him, and 
he was even elected, in 1865, a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society, perhaps because he had crammed so much 
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science into the " Princess : A Medley." This year he 
declined a baronetcy, offered by the Premier, Disraeli. 
Prom 1875 down to 1891 he wrote short poems and plays, 
of which Becket was the most successful on the stage. In 
1884 he accepted a peerage from his old friend and warm 
admirer, Mr. Gladstone, then premier. After this date 
the chief new poems produced were " Tiresias," " Locksley 
Hall," " Sixty Years After," " Vastness," " Akbar's 
Dream," and "The Death of iEnone." "Crossing the 
Bar " seems to have been Tennyson's Swan-song, just as 
" Prospice " was that of Eobert Browning. 

As Tennyson was the first poet in all English history 
to be ennobled for his genius alone, we may be glad, I 
think, that he has left both son and grandson to carry 
onward so honourable a title as that of Lord Tennyson. 

As regards Tennyson's successor in the office of 
Laureate — Mr. Alfred Austin — I have only to remark that 
" Jameson's Eide " is a very poor production for a 
national Poet Laureate, and that it is somewhat of an 
affront to the memory of Lord Tennyson to put into the 
office he so worthily filled for 42 years a critic who, so 
lately as 1869, wrote (in Temple Bar for May, 1869) 
"Mr. Tennyson has no pretensions to be called a great 
poet." 

And now, coming to the more defined subject of this 
evening, let us for a moment compare the general view of 
Nature taken by Tennyson with that of Shelley, Keats, 
and Wordsworth. 

Shelley, whose soul seems to have been that of a 
Greek poet, re-incarnated in the modern Englishman, 
worshipped Nature under the forms of Spirits of Life, 
Love and Beauty, with passionate adoration, or peopled 
scenes with mythological nymphs, dryads, and fauns. He 
regarded his own life as one with that of animal, bird, and 
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tree. Shelley has been called the "Turner of Poetry" 
from the rich luxuriance of language with which he depicts 
the grander manifestations of nature, the tempest, the 
glaciers, the eternal snows, the avalanche, the weird and 
changeable glory of sunset-skies. 

To Keats, also imbued with the Hellenic idealism. 
Nature was a spirit of beauty, drawing out his soul at 
times into ecstacy. The nightingale's song echoed his 
sadness, the lark carolled his joy. Few as his poems are, 
his influence coloured the earlier works of Tennyson, and 
of many lesser poets. Yet his works are more alluded 
to than read now-a-days, because he taught the false 
principle that Beauty, rather than Truth, should be wor- 
shipped for its own sake ; and because in his poetry one 
can find neither faith in a Supreme Being nor sympathy 
with Humanity. 

Wm. Wordsworth, who was born in 1770, and died in 
1850, was the English poet of Nature. Reared in stern 
simplicity of life, among the lakes and mountains, his 
love for nature deepened his innate love and respect 
for man. His steady mind, undisturbed by over-culture, 
by philosophical doubts, and by theological or political 
polemics, mirrored all the beautiful symbolisms of moun- 
tain, valley, stream, and flower, and reflected them in his 
poems. His favourite flower was the daisy, from which 
he draws many a moral lesson, such as : — 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds: 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 

As showing that Wordsworth was a close observer of 
his flowers, I may quote this pleasing quatrain, composed 
impromptu for Miss Dora Quillinan's album : — 
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Small service is true service while it lasts; 

Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn not one ! 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 

Now Tennyson's poem "The Daisy" is merely an in- 
teresting description in verse of his honeymoon journey 
through Italy and Switzerland, recalled to his memory 
by the sight of the faded flower in a book. The only fine 
verse in it is that which conveys to us the view of the Alps 
at sunrise from the roof of Milan Cathedral : — 

I climbed the roofs at break of day, 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

How faintly-flushed, how phantom-fair 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging there * 

A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

Tennyson's intellect was of a different calibre to that of 
Wordsworth: it was less simple, more comprehensive, 
more inquisitive, far more scientific, and always in search 
of fresh knowledge. In fact, my study of Tennyson's 
character leads me to believe that the keynotes of his life 
are contained in these lines of his — 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power; 

and his fourth principle was — 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

Wordsworth was content to study the daisy as he saw 
it, and use it as a parable, just as Christ used the lilies of 
the field. But Tennyson must describe its "crimson- 
tipped petals," and fit it into the flower-embroidery with 
which " Maud " and other heroines are adorned. 
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Of Tennyson's earlier poems (up to 1845) Wordsworth 
said : " Tennyson is not much in sympathy with what I 
should myself most value . . . namely, the spirituality 
with which I have endeavoured to view the material uni- 
verse, and the moral relations under which I have wished 
to exhibit it." Sometimes, however, Tennyson does 
moralise on natural objects, as in his " Flower in the 
Crannied Wall," so familiar, doubtless, to you that I need 
not read it ; and in the beautiful lines on the Shell, intro- 
duced (quite irrelevantly) into the poem of " Maud." 
Here the central thought is the poet's wonder that this 
" miracle of design " should be so frail and delicately- 
built, yet strong enough to resist the force of Atlantic 
breakers which snap 

The three-decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock. 

A profound moral is inculcated in the lines which, 
based on actual fact, tell of the corruptions spreading 
through the Court of Arthur : — 

The little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
Which, slowly rotting inward, moulders all. 

The late Bishop of Carlisle tells us an anecdote which 
shows that Tennyson recognised the hand of the Creator 
in common things. When returning home from a country 
walk with a party of friends, Tennyson lagged behind the 
rest. He was noticed to pause at a brook that ran by the 
roadside; to stoop down, bringing his eyes as near the 
surface of the water as he could (for he was near-sighted) ; 
and to examine with intense interest for several minutes 
the subaqueous insects it contained. When he rejoined 
his friends his first utterance was, " What an imagination 
God has ! " 
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In all his speculations upon evolution and other 
theories of science, which he studied very keenly, Tenny- 
son, I rejoice to think, never lost sight of God, the " Great 
First Cause/ ' in the multitude of perplexing secondary 
causes. He was a poet who combined, in a unique way, 
keenness of observation, analytical reasoning powers, 
sensuousness without sensuality, a love of detail, a delight 
in ordered natural laws, sympathy with humankind, and 
great imaginative power. One can see in his poems of 
later date than 1859 the influences of Darwin's Origin of 
Species, published that year, and of the later work, The 
Descent of Man, in 1871 ; but none of them moved him 
from his religious faith. It is interesting to read what 
Bayard Taylor, who spent a day at Farringford, in the 
Isle of Wight, in 1857, wrote of him : — " I was struck by 
the variety of his knowledge. Not a little flower on the 
downs escaped his notice, and the geology of the coast, 
both terrestrial and submarine, was perfectly familiar to 
him. I thought of a remark that a distinguished author 
[Thackeray] once made to me, that ' Tennyson was the 
wisest man he knew.' " I believe that Tennyson is the 
only great poet to take notice of geology ; you know that 
striking stanza, so concentrated in meaning, from " In 
Memoriam " — 

Here rolls the deep where grew the tree; *~ 

O earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 
And where the busy mart hath been, 

The stillness of the central sea. 

All poets are fond of the starry heavens ; and Tenny- 
son so loved them that I find over one hundred and 
twenty times is "star" or "starry" mentioned, while 
nearly all the constellations visible in our northern hemi- 
sphere are appropriately introduced in his poems. 
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Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion, sloping slowly to the west; 
Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro" the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fireflies, tangled in a silver braid. 

But Tennyson goes farther in his poetry than merely 
describing what we can all observe for ourselves. He was 
extremely fond of gazing through great telescopes, and 
pondering over the marvels of astronomy. Here are some 
admirable lines summing up at least ten of the wonders 
revealed to the astronomer. These verses were appended 
to the "Palace of Art" in its original form, but subse- 
quently withdrawn. The builder has constructed an 
observatory tower : 

Hither, when all the deep, unsounded skies 
Were shuddering with silent stars, she clomb, 

And as with optic glasses, her keen eyes 
Pierced through the mystic dome. 

Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 

Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 

Of suns and starry streams. 

She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars ; 

That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion ; and those double stars 

Whereof the one more bright 

Is circled by the other. 

This is true poetry, and yet is as precisely accurate as if an 
astronomer were writing it in prose. These lines were 
written in 1832, and it was not until 1877 that Professor 
Hall, of the United States, discovered Demos and Phobos, 
the two satellites of Mars. And it is characteristic of the 
poet not only to mention a double star, but to inform us of 
the law that the smaller sun revolves round the larger of 
the pair. 
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One great charm of Tennyson's poems is the beauty, 
truth, and variety of his word-painting of landscape. If 
Shelley is the " Turner of poetry," surely Tennyson is its 
"Cox" or "Constable." He has the artistic power of 
selecting, out of a multitude of details in the scenery, just 
what we wish to see, and what is essential to the mood, 
emotion, sentiment, or action of his dramatis personoe. 
Adopting " love thou thy land " as his motto, he is more 
successful in depicting English than foreign or classical 
landscape. I may here note that, after leaving his Lin- 
colnshire home, Tennyson resided successively in Essex, 
Kent, Cheltenham, the Isle of Wight, in London (only 
occasionally), and Aldworth in Sussex, near the border of 
Surrey. We can readily trace the different scenery of 
these counties in his poems. A few lines from his 
"Dying Swan" illustrate his skill in giving us a bit of 
fen-country on a cloudy day, in harmony with the pathetic 
subject of the piece : — 

The plain was grassy, wild, and bare, 

Wide, wild, and open to the air 
Which had built up everywhere 

An under-roof of doleful grey. 
With an inner voice the river ran, 
Adown it floated a dying swan, 
And loudly did lament 

It was the middle of the day, 
Ever the weary wind went on, 

And took the tree-tops as it went 

And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among 
Were flooded over with eddying song. 

The poet's next home was in the hop-county, Kent, 
and we have a thoroughly English scene, but as different 
as possible from the dreary fens : — 
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The happy valleys, half in light, and half 
Far- shadowing from the west, — a land of peace. 
Grey halls alone among their massive groves; 
Trim hamlets ; here and there a rustic tower 
Half lost in belts of hop, and breadths of wheat ; 
The shimmering glimpses of a stream ; the seas ; 
A red sail or a white ; and, far beyond, 
Imagined more than seen, the skirts of France. 

In his cordial invitation in verse to the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice to stay with him in the Isle of Wight, where the 
poet lived from 1853 until he built his Gothic mansion, 
Aldworth, in Sussex — which he occupied from 1867 until 
his death — we have a bright vignette of his island home — 

Where far from noise and smoke of town 
I watch the twilight falling down 

All round a careless-ordered garden 
Close to the edge of a noble down . . . 
For groves of pine on either hand 
To break the blasts of winter stand, 

And, further on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a billow on chalk. and sand. 

From the calm beauty of Freshwater Bay, seen from 
his cottage, Tennyson draws a sweet similitude, just as 
Wordsworth loved : 

O pleasant breast of waters, quiet bay 
Like to a quiet mind in the loud world, 
Where the chafed breakers of the -outer sea 
Sank powerless, as anger falls aside, 
And withers on the breast of peaceful love. 

—"Lover's Tale." 

When working up an important epic poem like " The 
Idylls of the King," Tennyson was careful to get the 
appropriate local colouring. With this object he made a 
long visit to Caerleon-upon-Usk in Wales, that he might 
set Arthur's exploits in correct surroundings. His travels 
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in Switzerland, Portugal, and the Pyrenees supplied him 
with the scenery for " (Enone," " The Lotus-eaters," the 
idyll in " The Princess,' ' etc. In a very interesting letter 
to Mr. S. E. Dawson, dated November 21, 1882, Tennyson 
reveals a method of his, somewhat resembling Sir Walter 
Scott's notebook, of obtaining keynotes from nature. 
" There was a period in my life when, as an artist takes 
rough sketches, in order to work them eventually into 
some great picture, so I was in the habit of chronicling, in 
four or five words or more, whatever might strike me as 
picturesque in nature. I never put these down, and many 
a line has gone away on the north wind, but some remain, 
e.g. : — 

A full sea glazed, with muffled moonlight. 

Suggestion : the sea one night at Torquay, when the sky 
was covered with thin vapour and the moon was behind 

it. 

A great black cloud 

Drag 8 inwards from the deep, dc. 

Suggestion : a coming storm seen from the top of Snow- 
don." 

He gives the keynotes for three other spirited nature- 
studies, goes on to complain of bookworm critics who 
charge him with plagiarism most unreasonably . . . 
" They will not allow one to say * Eing the Bells ' without 
finding that we have taken it from Sir Philip Sydney, or 
to use the phrase 'the ocean roars,' without pointing it 
out in Homer ..." He finishes by this neat vindication 
of one of his very original expressions. " When I was in 
the Pyrenees, lying down before a waterfall that comes 
down a thousand or twelve hundred feet, I sketched it 
. . . in these words : — 

Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn. 
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When I printed this in the " Lotus-eaters " a critic 
informed me that "lawn" was the material used in 
theatres to imitate a waterfall, and graciously added, 
' Mr. T. should not go to the boards of a theatre, but to 
nature herself, for his suggestions/ And I had gone to 
nature herself." 

In that rich mine for quotations, " In MemoriaEi," 
many varied scenes suit the mourner's emotion of the 
hour with exquisite appropriateness. Take this tranquil 
morning, reflecting his mood of despair : — 

Calm is the morn without a sound, 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 

And only through the faded leaf 
The chesnut pattering to the ground. . . . 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 

These leaves that redden to the fall; 

And in my heart if calm at all, 
If any calm, a calm despair. — (Section XI). 

Afterwards, the storm comes on, corresponding to "the 
wild unrest that lives in woe" in the mourner's breast. 
For terseness of description this is unsurpassed. Mark 
each line : 

To-night the wind begins to rise 
And roar from yonder dropping day, 
The last red leaf is whirled away, 
The rooks are blown about the skies ; 

The forest crack'd, the waters curl'd, 

The cattle huddled on the lea; 

And, wildly dashed on tower and tree, 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 

Tennyson was very fond of studying tempests out of 
doors, whether on land or ocean. He had no need of the 
advice given by Victor Hugo to a young French poet 
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who asked him " where he should study ? " He was 
answered : — 

Va dans les bois, va sur les plages, 

Compose tea chants inspires 
Avec la chanson des feuillages 

Et T hymne des flots azure's 1 

And the song of the wind-tossed boughs, "Follow, follow," 
that incites the Prince to realise his dream in the poem 
of the " Princess," is not only most dramatic, but has 
the value of having been based upon the mixed sounds 
in a breeze heard by Tennyson during a stroll in the New 
Forest. 

A wind arose, and rushed upon the south, 

And shook the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 

Of the, wild wood together ; and the voice 
Went with it, "Follow, follow, thou shalt win." 

The hearing of the poet must have been extremely 
acute. He could name every bird by its note, and so 
successfully imitated the cry of the owl when he was a boy 
that one flew into his window, was captured, and made a 
pet. Notice in his short pieces "The Owl" and "The 
Throstle " the clever imitations of these birds songs : — 
Of the owl— 

Not a whit of thy tutMhoo 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit. 

And of the thrush — 

New, New, New ! Is it then so new 

That you should carol so madly? 

Here, again, here, here, here, happy year! 

The Spring is the favourite season of the year with 
Tennyson, as with most other poets, and his complete 
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nature-studies of its flora and fauna in England are 
exhibited principally in his "Early Spring," "The Pro- 
gress of Spring/' "Locksley Hall/' and "In Memoriam." 
There is a wealth of detail that not even Thomson's 
"Seasons" can rival. "The rosy plumelets tuft the 
larch ; " " the ground-flame of the crocus breaks the 
mould ; " " the low love-language of the dove is heard in 
her native hazels tassel-hung ; " the thrush is heard, " but 
rarely ; " " the king-fisher (always called ' the sea-blue 
bird of March ' or ' the halcyon ' by Tennyson) flits by the 
barren bush; "—not a sign is missing. 

How exact a knowledge of the wild birds Tennyson 
possessed is exemplified by these ten lines from "The 
Progress of Spring," in which ten species of birds are 
gracefully characterized : — 

The black-cap warbles, the turtle purrs, 

The starling claps his tiny castanets .... 
Up leaps the lark, gone wild to welcome her, 

About her glance the tits and shriek the jays, 
Before her skims the jubilant woodpecker, 

The linnet's bosom blushes at her gaze, 
While round her brows a woodland culver flits, 

Watching her large light eyes and gracious looks, 
And in her open palm a halcyon sits 

Patient, — the secret splendour of the brooks. 

As the wood-pecker and the king-fisher are already 
becoming rare in our country, it may be that thirty or 
forty years hence, Tennyson's poems may be searched by 
the naturalists of that day for a list of the wild birds of 
1892 ! You have noticed, probably, that striking picture, 
in six lines, of an eagle on a cliff. Perhaps the poet got 
this in the north of Scotland, or at Valentia in Ireland, 
where he went in 1848, as he said, "to inhale Atlantic 
breezes, and listen to the divine sea." 
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He clasps the crag with crooked hands, 
Close to the sun, in lonely lands 
Ringed with the azure world he stands, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And, like a thunderbolt, he falls. 

In pursuing our examination of the nature-poems of 
Tennyson, we are struck with the unique garden-scene in 
that fantastic, irregular, powerful poem of " Maud : A 
Monodrama." No less than fifteen trees, plants, and 
flowers are introduced. The flowers are endowed with the 
animal faculties of waiting, whispering, weeping, listening, 
sighing, and so forth, quite consistently with the mad or 
half-mad ideas of the demented hero. But it is a poem 
containing many beautiful lines, and its imagery is more 
intelligible if we remember that it was almost entirely 
composed in Sir John Simeon's large old-fashioned garden 
at Swainston, where there was a lake, hothouses, a large 
rookery, and all the scenery and foliage alluded to, the 
poet sitting under a large cedar tree most of the time. It 
was written during 1855, the most exciting year of the 
Crimean War. 

The reading of " Maud " by its author on the 27th 
September, 1855, to .Mr. and Mrs. Browning and Dante 
Gabriel Bossetti must have been a rare treat. The 
passage about — 

Birds in the high Hall-garden, were calling 
Maud, Maud, Maud, 

was a whimsical adaptation of the " Caw, caw, caw " of the 
rooks heard at the time. The likening of Night to the 
black bat is so far as I know original and unique in all 
poetry. 

As a poet-botanist Tennyson is unequalled. Without 
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much scrutiny I have found sixty-six different trees, 
plants, fungi, and mosses in his poems. His favourite 
flowers for colour are the rose, lily, crocus, and daffodil, 
and for perfume the woodbine and violet. What could be 
more tersely descriptive and truthful than these single 
lines ? 

The pretty marestail forest, fairy pines. 

The cedar spread its dark-green layers of shade, 

The twinkling laurels scatter silver lights, 

Laburnums dropping wells of fire. 

and many more perfect sketches in a single line. 

The comparison of sprightly, sportive, teasing Lilia in 
the " Princess " to a thorny rose is admirable : 

Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laughed, 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her, she. 

Bead that most English of tree-poems, " The Talking 
Oak," slowly, and notice both its historical and botanical 
accuracy : such touches as — 

Though I circle in the grain 
Five hundred rings of years, etc. 

The poem of " The Brook," is perhaps the most 
finished of all Tennyson's Studies of Nature. His ear 
has caught and successfully imitated in matchless verse 
this small voice, chattering, babbling, prattling like a 
restless child, ever on the move, until it is absorbed into 
the larger life of the brimming river. What an inspira- 
tion the little song has become to musicians and to artists ! 
Every one of its thirteen verses has formed the motto of 
pictures from nature. And the melody of the words is so 
perfect that we scarcely need the delicious music of 
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" Dolores " to enjoy it. I hope I shall not be put down 
as a " book-worm critic " if I mention that in Horace's 
Epistles (I, 2) there is a line giving the exact idea of 

I go on for ever. 

namely, " Labitur, et labetur in omne volvbiiis cevum." 
It glides, and will glide, winding about for ever. 

But Tennyson's own favourite nature-study was the 
sea, in all its moods and conditions, but especially when 
stormy. He obtained that fine dramatic metaphor, truly 
Homeric in its style, which we have in " Lancelot and 
Elaine," from his own experiences in a storm in the North 
Sea. The knights of Lancelot's own family attack him, 
and 

All together down upon him 
Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North Sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 
Down on a bark, and overwhelms the bark 
And him that helms it, so they overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger. 

A memory of his visit to Fingal's Cave, in Staffa, 
affords the poet a quaint and expressive simile from the 
sea, in " Merlin and Vivien." Merlin 

was mute; 

So dark a forethought rolled about his brain 
As on a dull day in an ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea hall 
In silence. 

As a lounger on the shore on calm summer days, 
Tennyson noticed and recorded his impressions in vivid 
lines, so concise as to be unalterable in a single word : — 
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O, did ye never lie upon the shore 
And watch the ourl'd white of the coming wave 
Glass'd in the slippery sand before it breaks ? 

And again, as the Lotus-eaters loved 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray. 

Even the phosphorescence of the sea is not forgotten 
in Tennyson's poetry. Notice that fine passage in the 
" Coming of Arthur," where the babe is miraculously 
washed ashore at the feet of Merlin, the magician and 
prophet, who has been forewarned of his advent by a huge 

wave: 

And the fringe 
Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lashed at the wizard as he spake the word, 
And all at once around him rose in fire 
So that the child and he were clothed in fire. 

And, lastly, there is no prettier similitude that I have 
met in all poetry than this, in the " Princess," showing 
how closely Tennyson had examined the sea at its margin. 
Melissa, the fair daughter of Lady Blanche, stands 

With her lips apart 
And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes 
As bottom agates seen to wave and float 
In crystal currents of clear morning seas. 

Now, doubtless, we have all seen the natural objects 
and phenomena that I have alluded to, but have scarcely 
noticed them ; nor could we as felicitously describe them 
as Tennyson has done for us. The beauties of nature 
have been enhanced for us by the poet's exquisite fancy ; 
and our holidays by the seaside or in the country will be 
rendered more enjoyable by the companionship of a pocket 
volume of Tennyson. 
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Tennyson is a perfect master of our language, and has 
shown us what melodious effects can be obtained from it. 
The word Onomatopoeia — (in the syllabus) — is the shortest 
word which can express the making of soimd-effects in 
words. Take, for example, these three lines, at the end of 
a famous passage in the idyll — a poem within a poem— 
introduced towards the end of the "Princess." It de- 
scribes a Swiss pastoral valley : — 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

" After three such lines," wrote Charles Kingsley (himself 
a melodious poet) " who will talk of English as a harsh 
.and clumsy language, and seek in the effeminate and 
monotonous Italian for expressive melody of sound ? " 

In the poem, " Sea-Dreams," you have another clever 
onomatopoeia, where the city clerk narrates his dream of a 
fleet of ships made of glass sailing on to their wreck on a 
reef of gold. In his excitement he thought he waved his 
arm to warn them off, but it was 

An idle signal, for the brittle fleet 

Touched, clinked, and clashed, and vanished; 

And I woke, 
I heard the clash so clearly. 

- I must hasten now to a conclusion, but would like to 
say a word or two about Tennyson's individualism of style. 
He was a voracious reader of books, with a capacious and 
retentive memory. Therefore he could not escape being 
" a part of all that he had met," to use his own words. 
Let us be thankful that his greater poems are saturated 
with the teachings of the Bible, of Shakspere, and of 
Milton. His morality is pure, and the consequences of 
wrongdoing are remorselessly traced to their bitter end. 
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One characteristic of his style is the frequent use of double 
words, in which he transcends even Milton. Both poets 
derive the idea from the Greek classics. Homer has " the 
loud-roaring (*o\u$\oi<rf}o$) ocean ; " the " long-shafted 
(SoAr^oVxiov) spear," etc. The Greek Testament abounds 
in these compound words — "a double-minded (Stylos) 
man ; " " men-pleasers " (avdptoiripeo-xoi), etc. 

Another individuality of style is Tennyson's coinage of 
new substantives, such as "sea-smoke," "sea-circle," 
" sea-groves ; " and innumerable new adjectives, such as 
" all-subtilising/ ' " all-puissant,' ' etc. (seventeen com- 
pounded with "all"). And a third characteristic is his 
use of obsolete Anglo-Saxon words. He describes the pale 
blue eye of an infant as " a clear germander eye," and the 
budding of a hedge in this strange fashion — 

Now burgeons every maze of quick. 

Such passages, being stumbling blocks to the reader 
of merely average education, form an unpopular charac- 
teristic of Tennyson's poetry, which, taken as a ivhole, 
cannot be said to be " popular " among the " masses." It 
is but natural that the " man in the street "should prefer 
poets like Scott, Byron, and Longfellow, whose works need 
no dictionary to interpret them. Tennyson ingeniously 
defended his use of such obsolete words by saying to 
a friend, " I always seek for the word which seems most 
vividly to call up or represent the act or object I am 
bringing before the reader's mind; and I nearly always 
find the magic word in Anglo-Saxon." Thus the great 
poet handled his tools, carrying out, unconsciously, Words- 
worth's remarkable obiter dictum that " language should 
be the incarnation of thought, and not its clothing." 

In conversation with eminent men of letters, Tennyson 
often gave utterance to thoughts which some biographer 
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should arrange for us in a complete life of Tennyson. To 
Sir Edwin Arnold he once said : " Dead languages are 
embalmed; but when languages endure, they change. 
The time will come when you and I, Arnold, will be as 
difficult for Englishmen to read and understand as 
Chaucer is to-day." But I would hope that, as we can 
readily understand the English of our Authorised Version 
(except a few dozen obsolete words), now 286 years old, so 
our Victorian poets will for at least two centuries to come 
be fully intelligible, and even over a wider area than 
to-day, because our noble tongue is the most international 
of languages. 

I fear that I have wearied you by the abundance of 
quotation, but I hope you will search Tennyson for your- 
selves, and notice the beauties of his Nature- Studies, some 
of which I have brought before you. His many specula- 
tions on the future of man and of the Cosmos do not enter 
into my syllabus. But it seems to me that, as I have 
dealt to-night with the Microcosm of this earth alone, I 
ought to give you Tennyson's latest message to thoughtful 
men concerning the Macrocosm, a quotation in which 
I have taken the liberty of altering two words, in order to 
make plainer the poet's meaning : — 

Many an son moulded earth before her highest, 

Man, was born; 
Many an son, too, may pass when earth is manless 

And forlorn 

Far away beyond her myriad coming changes earth will be 
Something other than the wildest modern guess of you and 

me 

Only He who made us meant us to be mightier by and by 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the human 

eye, 
Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, through the human 

soul 
Boundless inward in the atom, boundless outward in the 

Whole. 
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BOLOGNA. 

"BONONIA MATER STUDIOBUM."* 

By A. THEODOEE BEOWN. 

There are two great types of University now flourishing 
in Christendom. One type, that including Oxford and 
Cambridge, grew up first in Paris. The other, vigorous as 
it is found to-day throughout Germany and Scotland, and 
(much nearer our own doors) at Manchester or Liverpool, 
first took shape in the matrix of Bologna. A brief recital 
of the circumstances of its birth, and a still rougher 
account of its early stages of development, limit the scope 
of this paper. 

At the outset must be remarked the profound difference 
between the two intellectual movements that commenced 
on either side the Alps at about the same date, viz., the 
first century of the second millennium of the Christian 
era. North of the Alps it was a clerical and monastic 
movement, as the names of Lanfranc,t Anselm,! and 
Abelard§ serve to remind us; to the south it proceeded 
from the laity, and not from the laity in general so much 
as from lawyers in particular. 

Even during the nightmare of the barbarian invasions 
Italy had remembered something of the ancient Boman 
culture, and the Boman code never ceased to be enforced 
by Ostrogoths and Lombards in disputes where Italian 
subjects alone were affected. Nor had the Latin classics,, 
notwithstanding their paganism, wholly ceased to be read in 
schools directed not by priests but by laymen. And if the 

* Legend on early coins, f 1005-1089 a.d. J 1033-1109 a.d. § 1079-1142 a.d. 

P 
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civilian who was trained there had been hitherto none too 
sure of a career, he found his opportunity when republics 
sprang up in the principal cities of Lombardy, Emilia 
and Tuscany. It was just at this point* that Irnerius, a 
native of Bologna, made himself heard of far beyond its 
walls by his expositions of the Digest. As he was not the 
first to deliver such lectures there, t it is not clear how he 
came to be regarded as the founder of the great school of 
law that soon afterwards arose. The conjecture is that 
somehow, whether from Borne, from Pisa, or from Bavenna, 
a complete text of the Digest became first available in his 
time, whereas his predecessors had only a fragmentary 
MS. to work upon. 

Here it may be convenient to distinguish between the 
different sections of the Corpus Juris. The Digest or Pan- 
dects formed the most important section compiled by 
Tribonian and his colleagues at command of the Emperor 
Justinian. X 

While the Institutes were no more than an intro- 
ductory text-book, and the Code a collection of edicts, the 
Digest (to quote Gibbon's words §) extracted " the spirit of 
jurisprudence from the decisions and conjectures, the 
questions and disputes, of the Boman civilian." They 
embodied, one might almost say, an encyclopaedia of social 
science. Neither encumbered by mere antiquarianism nor 
swollen by abstractions, they dealt with the actualities of a 
highly complex community. By clear and comprehensive 
definitions of the obligations between man and man, they 
made for liberty ; while order they upheld by their very 

*Viz., by 1100 a.d. There seems no evidenoe in support of the date 
1068 a.d., assumed at the recent ootooentenary celebrations of the University 
of Bologna. 

f Pepo was earlier. 

J 630-583 a.d. 

§ See Decline and Fall, vol. viii, ohap. 44. 
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moderation. In a word, they aimed at bringing the State 
and the Individual to terms of mutual respect. 

The shorter Eoman law-texts had been used sometimes 
as literary exercises for schoolboys, but this great reper- 
tory of the Digest was too vast and technical for such a 
purpose. The lectures that now came to be delivered on 
every portion of it attracted a graver set of students, many 
of them of mature years and good position. They flocked 
from all parts of Europe, Germany in especial, to one of 
the most accessible of cities. 

The Emperor favoured a system of law which had 
derived its source from imperialism, and, as is well 
known, the four Bologna doctors* pronounced in favour 
of his extreme claims at the Parliament of Boncaglia in 
1158 a.d. But, for all that, the law teachers as a body 
were far from turning their lecture-rooms into monarch- 
ical seminaries, or they would soon have been driven forth 
from their republican home. Indeed, the students were old 
enough to have formed opinions of their own. They had 
come for a practical purpose : they had come in order to be 
trained into lawyers. It was by the theory and practice of 
law they meant to push their fortunes. Some were young 
nobles, with hopes of advancement at court ; some looked 
to be officials of city republics; some were ecclesiastics, 
coming for the most part, it would seem, from northern 
countries, where clerics absorbed the business of the 
advocate. Probably very few were poor. We must think 
of them afe a collection of gentlemen, bent on bread-and- 
butter studies, and wasting little time on fanciful studies. 
If they were impelled by the underlying truth that at that 
juncture law was for the healing of the nations from 
disorder and ignorance, it was all unconsciously. Such 
exercises as logic and rhetoric were brooked, merely as 

* Bulgaro, Martino, Ugo, Jaoopo. 
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subsidiary to the art of pleading, by men who had no wish 
to excel in barren dialectics, or any other purely scholastic 
accomplishment. In the general education of the day 
(known as the Trivium and Quadrivium) * they had been 
grounded already. The one language they had in com- 
mon was Latin, the obvious medium for their masters' 
lectures. For these lectures there were at first no per- 
manent headquarters, each master receiving his students 
in his own house or rooms. Nor was residence provided 
for them as a body : they found what lodgings they could. 

Thus we may imagine a beginning of things without 
restrictions or collective organisation on the part of either 
teachers or taught. But what happened when, as the num- 
bers of the latter increased, some of them became teachers 
too, setting up lectures on their own account? Exactly 
what happened in every other trade in an age when guilds 
or close corporations were formed as easily as limited lia- 
bility companies are now. Without needing any special 
powers, such as a charter would confer, the masters united 
in a guild of their own. Thenceforward no new member 
would be granted admission till after serving a full ap- 
prenticeship, and proving himself a worthy craftsman in 
the judgment of the existing body of masters. The Latin 
word Collegium was chosen for the title of this guild. 
Meaning merely an union of colleagues, it had no educa- 
tional import. 

You will notice that the conditions of admission 
implied a fixed curriculum to be gone through prior to 
what would now be called graduation. Moreover, as the 
guild was merely a local one, its privileges were local, 
and individual members were likely to become permanent 
residents at Bologna. 

In this Collegium, or syndicate of masters, the students 

* See Laurie, Bise and Constitution of Universities, pp. 57 et seq. 
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had no place. Yet they could ill afford to remain without 
organisation of some sort. For the most part aliens, they 
enjoyed no local suffrage, talked different dialects or lan- 
guages, and, in case of any serious trouble, had to invoke 
different jurisdictions. Even had this latter been a less real 
inconvenience than in fact it was, their lawyerly minds were 
likely to seek out a remedy. Clearly, a common authority 
must be found to uphold common interests. But they did 
not at first agree that all of them had common interests. 
Consequently, they did not take action in a single body, 
but either simultaneously or at different dates (probably 
the latter) they seem to have formed four different clubs 
or associations, one for Lombard students, another for 
Ultramontanes, a third for Tuscans, and a fourth for 
Eomans. The native, viz., Bolognese, student, having no 
serious disabilities to complain of, was left to take care of 
himself. The name given to each of these Associations 
was Universitas, a post-classical word, not distinguishable 
in sense from Collegium. Each Universitas elected out of 
it own members a chief officer called a Rector, a term 
already in use for the head of a commercial guild. 

These events, the origin of an university of students 
and the election of its rector, may be assigned to the end 
of the twelfth century. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the professors, with their Collegium, at all approved 
of the students' Universitas. Very far from dreaming of 
their own admission to it, they protested against any such 
combination of students, who, they urged, being in statu 
pupillari, ranked as mere 'prentice hands, and could not 
assume the rights of members of an independent pro- 
fession. They, their masters and teachers, would provide 
any statutes that needed to be framed or any rector that 
might prudently be appointed. 

But the protest failed in the face of the support 
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extended by the city authorities to the pretensions of the 
students, who, on every occasion of dispute, employed a 
weapon which the masters knew not how to resist. This 
was the threat of emigration. They would hive off to 
some other town, leaving the masters to follow at whatever 
inconvenience to themselves. Bologna could not fail to 
lose a large portion of its trade with the removal of a 
colony of strangers numbered by thousands.* 

With their right to existence thus fully asserted, there 
remained the four independent universities of jurist- 
students, each with its own rector, who received an oath 
of obedience from its members, and exercised over them a 
jurisdiction undisputed by the civil authorities. Subor- 
dinate officers of the universitas protected the students 
against surcharge of landlords and tradesmen, and even 
fined booksellers for any inaccurate texts offered upon 
their stalls. 

After remaining distinct for about fifty years, these 
four universities were reduced into two, the Universitas 
Citramontana and the Universitas Ultramontana, which 
continued side by side for a much longer period before 
becoming practically one body. Each university had 
important subdivisions, called Nations. Thus in the year 
1265 ad., the Universitas Citramontana was made up of 
three nations, Bomans, Tuscans and Lombards, who had 
formed three separate universities at an earlier date. And 
the Universitas Ultramontana contained fourteen nations, 
viz : — Gaul, Picardy, Burgundy, Poitou, Touraine and 
Maine, Normandy, Catalonia, Hungary, Poland, Germany, 
Spain, Provence, England and Gascony. It seems likely 
that the formation of the nations preceded, in most cases, 
if not all, that of the larger associations called univer- 
sities; and obviously each of them would consist of men 

* By the end of the 13th century the number of students had risen to 20,000. 
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employing the same vernacular. Each nation was a sort 
of Friendly Society, if we may judge from the extant 
statutes of a very important one, the German nation, 
which set forth its objects to be "the cultivation of 
fraternal charity, mutual association and amity, conso- 
lation of the sick and support of the needy, conduct of 
funerals and extirpation of ... . quarrels, the attendance 
and escort of their own Doctorandi to and from the place 
of examination." 

Through their organised universitates the students had 
obtained an ascendancy over their professors from the 
first: it became complete when salaria, payable or fixed by 
the universities, were substituted for private fees. By the 
end of the thirteenth century the professors were actually 
forced to take an oath of allegiance to the student-rector. 

From what has been said of the moveableness of the 
university, it might be inferred how little opening there 
was at Bologna for colleges of the Oxford or Cambridge 
model. Any that came into existence remained to the last 
hostels for the maintenance of poor students, who were 
treated at Bologna as an exceptional class, and were not 
admitted to vote in congregation. The first college (in 
this sense), founded by and named after a Bishop of 
Avignon, in 1267, supported no more than eight students. 
No considerable foundation of the sort took place for a 
hundred years, when Archbishop Egidio Albornoz endowed 
the college of Spain for the benefit of thirty scholars. It 
exists to this day, though under entirely modified statutes. 

Up to this point we have been concerned with some- 
thing much narrower than the present conception of a 
university. The entire routine of the Stadium (for this 
was the name still in use to denote the collective body of 
teachers and taught), its lectures, debates, and examina- 
tions, were confined to civil or canon law. The teachers 
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were a close body, prone to co-opt their own relatives as 
colleagues. Their trades-union (the Collegium) was con- 
fronted by another in the Universitas of students, to whom 
force of numbers, self-assurance, and the power of the 
purse gave such an advantage as to foreshadow a complete 
supremacy. The members of this latter union, aliens as 
they were, enjoying by special favour of the commune a 
franchise of their own, formed a civitas in civitate. Under 
no disciplinary control, they were kept by their pro- 
fessional interests alone from going elsewhere; for the 
Studium had no public buildings of its own wherein to 
receive them, nor any endowments to support them, and 
at first could hold out for inducement no academic hall- 
mark in the least certain of world-wide recognition. 

An early and important expansion of the Studium had 
been brought about in the dispute between papal and im- 
perialist ideas, from which the war of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines drew its baneful vitality. In 1142 a.d. a 
Bolognese monk, named Gratian, published a book called 
the Decretum. It was a treatise on canon law, reflecting 
much of the spirit of the civil code, but substituting Pope 
for Emperor as the well-head of authority. This and 
other text-books which followed with the same aim were 
discussed nowhere so keenly as at Bologna, where by the 
following century a college of decrees had arisen side by 
side with the college of the civil law. 

By this development the school of Bologna outgrew 
whatever professional limitations had threatened to beset it. 
The favour of Borne, scarcely petitioned hitherto, was now 
assured ; * and its bulls had the effect of raising teachers' 
licenses, hitherto of merely local application, to cos- 
mopolitan degrees.! The authority to teach, along with 

* In 1219 a.d., under Pope Honorius III. 
f In 1292 a.d., under Pope Nicholas IV. 
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its symbol, a book, instead of being conferred at the 
hands of an ordinary doctor, was now to be presented by 
the Archdeacon of Bologna, who, in course of time, came 
to be known as the chancellor of the university. 

Yet the lay predominance continued, and was even 
further strengthened by the addition of universities in 
medicine and in arts. And when at last a theological 
faculty was constituted in 1352, it did not invade the 
independence of the others. 

The story of development cannot be sketched further 
in this paper. Already the university type of institution 
which Bologna had evolved for herself had been carried 
elsewhere, by secessions to Vicenza, Arezzo, Padua, and 
Siena. In course of time it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, to have been set up throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom, extending to cities so widely 
separated as Lisbon and Naples, Cracow, Upsala and 
Aberdeen. 

[Note.— This essay is drawn mainly from The Univer- 
sities of Europe, 2 vols., by Hastings Eashdall, 1896. 
Cf. Laurie's Rise and Constitution of Universities. 

Bologna was less prominent than Padua in the revival 
of Greek studies at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
And, speaking generally, the ideal of pure scholarship, as 
distinguished from a strictly professional training, arose 
with great teachers at courts like that of the Gonzaga, 
rather than at the Italian Universities. See Bev. W. H. 
Woodward's recently published Vittorino da Feltre and 
other Humanist Educators.] 
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AN EXAMINATION OF EPHEAEM SYEUS' HI8- 
TOEICO- POETICAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
EVENTS WHICH ACCOMPANIED AND FOL- 
LOWED THE PREACHING OF JONAH IN 
NINEVEH, AND ALSO AN EXAMINATION OF 
THE OTHER EVENTS WHICH PRECEDED IT. 
By J. B1BKBECK NEVINS, M.D., Lond., 

Ex-Prebident. 
Syllabus. — Origin of the following Paper — Discovery in Syria, 
about a.d. 1715, of an Historical Narrative Sermon, in Syriac Poetry, 
by Ephraem Syrus about a.d. 840 — Question: What saved Jonah 
from being at once killed by the Ninevites? — Answer: An accom- 
panying earthquake which terrified and deterred them — Events 
during his Preaching — His trial by the King — Results — Jonah in- 
treated by the Ninevites — His refusal at first to listen, but eventual 
compliance, and cessation of the earthquake — Jonah escorted home 
from Nineveh in triumphal procession — The Ninevites desire to 
enter his city with him — Jonah's excuses — Ninevites horrified by 
what they did see there, and their return home — Jonah's subse- 
quent life in exile — Is still held in high honour in Syria, and his 
tomb still an object of pilgrimage — Ephraem Syrus — His life and 
character — His Poetical Sermons and Hymns still in use in Syria 
and its neighbourhood — Metrical Sermons in use in India at the 
present time — Examination of the narrative of Jonah and the "Whale, 
and of the Gourd, from the point of view of a naturalist and a 
physiologist. 



The origin of the following paper was an advertisement 
in a second-hand book catalogue of The Repentance of 
Nineveh, a Metrical Sermon in Syriac, by Ephraem Syrus, 
about a.d. 840, translated into English by the Eev. Dr. 
Burgess, an accomplished Syrian scholar, 1853. 
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The work proved, on careful perusal, to be of great 
interest, and to contain much matter of an historical 
character little known, if not entirely unknown at the 
present time, and entirely absent from the Biblical Book 
of Jonah; and also throwing such light upon the period 
itself, and the character and surroundings of Jonah, that 
it appeared to be well deserving of notice and discussion 
as a professedly historical work by a "literary" society, 
such as the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, 
and hence its present appearance. 

The Special Features of Novelty about its Contents. 

The incidents throughout the whole narrative turn 
upon a great earthquake that commenced at the same 
time as Jonah's entry into Nineveh, and continued 
throughout the forty days of his preaching ; that this 
event was so well known at the date when Ephraem was 
preaching that he makes no attempt to prove it, but 
alludes to it throughout in the same simple matter-of-fact 
way in which a modern writer would say, " At the time of 
the earthquake in Lisbon so-and-so occurred ; " that this 
earthquake so alarmed the Ninevites that they connected 
it with Jonah's denunciations, and so far impressed them 
with a dread of his power that it saved him from being 
lynched by mob violence, or put to death judicially as an 
enemy to the community ; that when the earthquake 
ceased, and the city was at last delivered, the king and 
the community did not know how to bestow honour 
enough upon Jonah for his final intercession, and that he 
was escorted back to his home with royal triumph, but 
that his own people heaped such mockery upon him as an 
ignorant or false soothsayer or prophet that he left Judea, 
and lived in exile for the remainder of his life, in order to 
avoid their scoffings. The absence of any allusion what- 
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ever to such an event in the Book of Jonah itself is 
striking, and the first suggestion of it to an ordinary 
reader is so startling, that the question naturally arises, 
on hearing of it as a professedly historical event — " What 
warrant have we for accepting this narrative and des- 
cribing it as history, and not simply as a poetical creation, 
such as Milton's Paradise Lost, or Ossian's Poems ? " 

The answer is now to be given. 

In the first place, the narrative, i.e., Ephraem's 
sermon, was delivered above 1,500 years since, and in 
the country or neighbourhood where the events are alleged 
to have happened. Many events of very great importance 
are forgotten in that long interval of time, and may easily 
be unknown in Europe in 1897, though well known in 
Palestine in 340. The alleged events occurred also in the 
East, and in a region so entirely forgotten or neglected in 
the West, that the very existence of such a city as Nineveh 
itself was almost unknown to western Christendom until 
about half a century ago (1839),* except through the Book 
of Jonah itself, which is a very short narrative of three 
or four pages only, and without beginning and without 
ending. Such events are much longer remembered in the 
changeless East than in the ever-changing West ; and it is 
not inherently improbable that such an event as an ex- 
ceptionally great earthquake should be long remembered 
in the eastern region where it occurred. There is also no 
more reason for discrediting the narrative of such an 
event when made by a competent relator like Ephraem, 
than for rejecting any of the marvels of science that we 
are now familiar with, such as the flames of hydrogen in 
the sun said to rise hundreds if not thousands of miles 
high in a few seconds of time, or the recession of Sirius at 

*When Layard published his startling discoveries in Nineveh, which 
took all the world by surjprise. 
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the rate of so many miles an hour, which often rest, in 
reality, upoii the assertion of a single, or at most a couple 
of learned men whom modern worshippers of science 
accept as infallible in skill and indisputable in veracity, 
but who are incapable of verifying their assertions, or of 
enabling ordinary and even skilful men to repeat their 
observations. 

The character and opportunities of the historian are 
therefore of essential importance in estimating the pro- 
bable "historical " truth of his statements. 

Character and Work of Ephraem. 

Now Ephraem was not an obscure or unknown author, 
but was one of the most learned and highly esteemed men 
of his day. His still-extant works — which are largely 
commentaries upon the Old and New Testament ; hymns, 
which are still in use by the Nestorian Christians in the 
East ; sermons, of l which there are twenty -eight still 
known, and of which " The Eepentance of Nineveh " is 
the longest, and to Western readers the most interesting — 
occupy several folio volumes in the Vatican Library, and 
are also in the British Museum, and, either in their full 
extent or in partial editions, are also in provincial libraries 
such as the Liverpool Free Library and the Liverpool 
Athenaeum Library. They were brought to Eome about 
the year 1715 by Guiseppi S. Assemani, a learned Syrian 
Maronite monk, who was sent into Syria from the Vatican 
Library, of which he was librarian, by Pope Clement XI, 
in order to collect all the MSB. that he could obtain in the 
Syrian monasteries. After years of search he was able to 
collect these works of Ephraem, along with a reputed por- 
trait of their author. Ephraem is a name known to every 
student of sacred literature from the Codex Ephraemi, 
which not only commemorates his name # without comment, 
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bat also furnishes a curious illustration of the high esti- 
mation in which he was held. For this Codex, which is 
one of the most ancient and highly esteemed MS. versions 
of the Old and New Testaments, takes its name from one 
or more of the treatises of Ephraem having been written 
by the monks over a still more ancient MS. copy of the 
Testaments. They appear to have thought his writings 
of so much greater value even than the MS. of the life and 
sayings of their Lord and his immediate followers, that 
they made use of the parchment upon which the gospels, 
etc., had been already written, in order to have writing 
material for their new copy of Ephraem's works. 

In a very short autobiography by Ephraem, contained 
in his will, we learn that he wrote verses from his child- 
hood; and from other sources we find that poetry or 
metrical composition had been employed by two of his 
contemporaries, Bardesanes and Harmonius, to spread 
heresies throughout Syria and Palestine. Ephraem him- 
self found that the people preferred metrical to prose 
compositions, and he therefore not only wrote metrical 
hymns but also sermons, which the people remembered 
better, and were more interested in than when in prose. 
Nearly all his sermons now extant are in metre, and 
he spent his long life in going throughout Syria and 
Palestine preaching to the people, and otherwise teaching 
them: in which occupation his metrical sermons would 
also be more easily remembered by himself for repeated 
delivery than if they had been in prose. 

His longest known metrical sermon is "The Repent- 
ance of Nineveh," now to be given ; and we may say, after 
a study of his hymns and such works as we have been able 
to master, that exaggeration and indifference to truth are 
the last faults with which anyone would charge him, and 
that he occupies the position of a careful and trustworthy 
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historian who might be relied upon on a disputed question, 
much more upon such an uncontroversial and unchal- 
lenged matter as the occurrence of an earthquake in 
Nineveh about the end of the 8th century b.c. 

But now for his narrative of the events in Nineveh 
during Jonah's preaching there. 

Behold Jonah preached in Nineveh, 

A Jew among the wicked. 

That mighty one ascended to the city 

And disturbed it with words of terror. * * 

Jonah went down to the sea and troubled it; 

When he preached the dry land was agitated. 

By prayer the sea was quieted, 

The dry land also by repentance. 

Ephraem lays no stress on the simple words, "... 
the dry land was agitated," which follow the words, 
" Jonah went down to the sea and troubled it," and it is 
not until later in the narrative that a few comparatively 
insignificant words occur that take the reader back to the 
commencement, and arouse the thought that perhaps 
Ephraem meant by " the dry land was agitated," that he 
was speaking of an earthquake at the date under consider- 
ation; of which everyone was so well aware that it was 
merely necessary to allude to it in the most passing terms. 

He goes on in the same indefinite way, and says : 

From his own case Jonah learned * * 
That as he was drawn out of the sea 
He should draw out the sinking city. 

As, however, the narrative progresses, the allusions be- 
come more and more definite — 

Who would defraud his neighbours ? 
For if the city was altogether shaken 
Who could protect his own home ? 

The young child at the sound of the earthquake 
Fled for refuge to its mother's breast. 
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The children enquired, weeping: 
" Tell us, parents, 
How many days yet remain 
From the time that that Hebrew preacher 
Hath determined for us 
"When we shall go down below to Sheol ? 
And in what day will it be 
That this fair city shall be destroyed ? " 

Lest therefore the fathers should increase 
The torments of their children 
They checked their own tears and 

Comforted them 

"Be comforted, ye mourning children — 
Soon the earthquake will leave us, 
And the fierce anger will pass from us, * * 
And the chastiser will rejoice as he sees 
That we, his children, are reformed.' 1 

But still the city sat in fear. 

It was moved, and tottered to and fro 

Like a reed among the winds. 

Those that stood upon the earth 

Fancied it was rent asunder. 

It appeared to be as a ship 

Which was tossed and moved beneath them. 

There are many other descriptions of the effects of the 
earthquake and the terror of the Ninevites, but the fore- 
going are ample for showing that Ephraem spoke of what 
was in his mind — a real, historic earthquake during 
Jonah's preaching, and that his hearers did not doubt 
it. 

The question now arises not unnaturally, and without 
any intention of captious objection — Is there any corrob- 
orative evidence of an earthquake at the date of Jonah's 
preaching, and of its having extended over such a wide 
area as from Palestine to Nineveh, its scene, as recorded 

Q 
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in Ephraem's sermon ? Is there, also, any record of an 
earthquake continuing for so long as forty days ? * 

The answer comes with somewhat unexpected prompt- 
ness and convincingness from an historian and teacher 
contemporary with Jonah, and who has never been the 
subject of question as to whether his writings were his- 
torical, or of the nature of an instructive parable only. 
This historian is Amos, who lived and taught in the reigns 
of Uzziah, King of Judah, and of Jeroboam the second, 
King of Israel, in whose court Jonah appears to have 
occupied a position of some importance. Amos describes 
himself as being among the herdmen of Tekoa, which was 
one of the strategic cities of defence that was built by 
Eehoboam, King of Judah. He does not give a detailed 
account of himself, but simply says that he was among 
the herdmen of Tekoa, and was a dresser of sycomore 
trees "two years before the earthquake" (Amos, i, 1, and 
vii, 14). 

This must clearly have been an earthquake of excep- 
tional severity and notoriety 'to be thus employed as a 
landmark of time, familiar to everyone, for fixing the 
date of events. Its extraordinary and long-remembered 
severity is further illustrated by another Hebrew recorder, 
Zechariah, two hundred years afterwards, who warns the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem that they should flee from the 

* The direct distanoe between Palestine and Nineveh is* about 300 miles. 
Our ears are still (1897) ringing with the news of the earthquake that has 
just occurred in Calcutta, and has been felt in Madras also — about 900 miles 
apart. The earthquake in Lisbon was felt in Loch Lomond, about 1,100 
miles distant, in which a sudden wave lifted a boat out of the water, and left 
it dry on the mountain aide 8 feet above the ordinary level of the lake. 
[Humboldt computed that a portion of the earth's surface, four times greater 
than the whole of Europe, was simultaneously shaken. Lyell's Geology, 
" Earthquakes," 8th edition.] The earthquake in Peru and Ecuador, in 1868, 
extended nearly 1,700 miles in latitude ; and, as to their duration, it varies 
from a few seconds to some weeks ; and, in certain seasons of the year, in 
some parts of Chili, the tremor occurs almost every day for long periods. 
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city for shelter from its besiegers " as ye fled from before 
the earthquake in the days of Uzziah" (Zech. xiv, 5). 
And seven hundred years later still, the historian Josephus 
refers to the changes in the country which that earth- 
quake had produced by detaching a huge mass of the 
mountain from its original position, and making it fill up 
one of the valleys surrounding Jerusalem. 

There is no record in the Book of Jonah itself which 
fixes definitely the date of his birth, death, or mission, but 
it is recorded in a totally independent work (2 Kings, xiv, 
25) that Jeroboam the second, who was one of the ablest 
and most successful and longest-reigning monarchs of 
Israel, recovered extensive territory for Israel, " according 
to the word ... of Jonah the prophet, the son of 
Amittai, of Gath-hepher." There is a tradition (which is 
not much relied upon) that Jonah occupied an important 
position, such as an ambassador, or what we might call 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in Jeroboam's 
court, and that in this way he had become acquainted with 
Nineveh before his mission there, and knew it to be what 
it is called by Nahum (ch. iii, 1-19) a hundred years later, 
"the bloody city, full of lies and robbery, . . . upon 
whom hath not thy wickedness passed continually?" He 
must, at any rate, have been a man of means upon which 
he could lay his hands at a moment's notice; for he 
himself mentions, though in the most casual way, that 
although he "rose up to flee from the presence of the 
Lord," he yet took with him sufficient . money to pay his 
fare at once in the ship sailing from Joppa for Tarshish, 
in the extreme south-west of Spain. Now as that was a 
six or twelve months' undertaking, at least — and only first 
class ships could venture upon such a distant and perilous 
voyage — the fare must have been no small one that he 
had to provide. 
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Whether he had personal knowledge of Nineveh in the 
way suggested above, or only knew it by reputation is 
immaterial, but it is not wonderful that he should have 
shrunk in the first instance from going into such a city to 
proclaim its immediate destruction. The advent of the 
earthquake along with his own arrival being, however, 
apparently, an historical fact, it is intelligible why the 
" bloody " populace did not at once stone such a man to 
death without trial, or why the courts of law did not 
condemn him to be flayed alive (a common punishment in 
Nineveh) as an enemy to the State. It appears, indeed, 
from Ephraem'g narrative, that he was actually taken 
before the king for judgment. Another explanation of his 
escape from death has been given, viz., that in the East, 
fakirs and other religious enthusiasts are tolerated in 
using language . before great persons that would not be 
permitted in the West, and that this Eastern peculiarity 
was therefore a natural explanation of his safety. But 
although the explanation may possess considerable weight 
it often broke down, and did not save the unfortunate 
foreteller of the impending fate of Jerusalem, even 
before the siege by Titus, from being flogged to death 
eventually; while the lamentation over Jerusalem, "Oh 
Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! thou that killest the prophets, 
and sternest them that are sent unto thee," implies that 
such lynch-law by the mob, and even such violence from 
rulers, was the rule rather than the exception, and 
that religious zeal furnished no guarantee for personal 
safety. 

The Action taken by the King now related. 

The earthquake still continuing, and all the city being 
in anguish, the king now comes forward in deep mourn- 
ing to advise what steps should be taken — 
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The king came forth and shewed himself. 
The city was moved when it saw his sackcloth. 
Even the king wept when he saw 
That the whole city was mourning. 

He offered good advice 
To his mighty hosts. 
"I counsel you, my beloved friends, 
That even now ye be not cast down. 
Let us contend like the brave, 
That we perish not as men of no spirit. 
My brethren, let us not despise 
The voice of Jonah the Hebrew. 
Let us rather consider it discreetly 
And view it on all sides. 
It may be considered as madness ; 
And if one should call him mad 
He is yet a treasure of great wisdom. 
His appearance is contemptible and unadorned, 
But his speech is powerful and weighty. 
As though tried in the furnace 
Were the words spoken by him; 
But he neither trembled nor feared — 
He varied not the word of his mouth — 
He departed not from his narration — 
I flattered him, but he was not enticed. 
I sought to terrify him but he trembled not. 
I showed him riches, but he laughed at them — 
A sword also, but he altogether despised it. 
There are some who will be allured by a treasure, 
While others will tremble at a sword ; 
But to him punishment had no terrors, 
Nor a gift any attractions. 
Between flattery and fear 
We placed this Hebrew 
But he escaped from both of them — 
For both of them he despised. 

Perhaps he has received a mission, 
And will overturn our city and state. 
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Arm yourselves therefore with sackcloth against him, 

And take refuge in prayer. 

That victory was as nothing 

Which ye have borne away in battle ; 

And since I have entered into the ranks 

In wars and dangers 

I will now take the precedence 

In this weighty battle. 

Arm yourselves then, like me, 

And advance, my beloved brethren." 

Ephraem's narrative next describes how the king and 
his nobles went through the city, trying in every way to 
remedy evils and to encourage reforms among the people, 
and how the latter also strove, by forgiving debts and 
injuries, ceasing to use profane or abusive language, and 
abstaining from cruelty and all evil deeds, to show their 
genuine repentance, and, if it might be, to obtain mercy 
and deliverance ; " for they had heard, in times past, that 
the God of the Hebrews was a merciful God." Meanwhile, 

The day was now arriving when the city should be overthrown, 
The time drew near when it should be destroyed. 

Every man with bitterness depicted 

His death before his eyes, 

And each became confounded as he reflected 

What kind of death awaited him. 

The day became thick as with sackcloth, 

And the gloom became thicker and gathered strength. 

Loud noises clashed together, 

And lightning pressed on lightnings. 

Each man called to his companion 

That he might see him and be satisfied with his presence, 

And that his speech might end with his, 

And they might descend together into the grave. 

At length the fortieth day had arrived, and Ephraem's 
metrical narrative continues — 
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As soon as the days were accomplished 

They stood together at the gate of death ; 

For the day had arrived which cut off hope. 

They thought that the city would fall at even, 

But the evening came and it yet stood. 

They thought they should be Bwallowed up at night, 

But that night they continued among the living. 

They thought the city would fall in the rooming — 

But suddenly salvation was theirs — 

For the earthquake and the trembling ceased, 

The lightnings and the thunders became silent. 

The cloud and darkness on a sudden 

Were dispersed and passed entirely away ; 

And there was now tranquility and increasing hope. 

The good, who had looked upon their tears, 

Had pity upon their lives. 

Jonah's fearful internal Conflict now dwelt upon by 

Ephraem. 

Jonah remembered the days, 

And Nineveh wept for her offences. 

While he was in his bower 

The Ninevites were weeping in the city. 

And when Jonah saw their tears 

He feared much at their fastings. 

And he feared lest should now be falsified 

The preaching with which he was commissioned. 

Great vexation clothed Jonah ; 

But the Ninevites had a cheerful countenance. 

They bowed their knees in prayer 

And stretched out their hands to heaven, 

And every tongue spake praise. 

Still their fears and doubts were apparently not 
entirely replaced by a certainty of safety, and they sent to 
Jonah himself to intreat his good offices : — 

" What would it have profited thee, Hebrew, 
If all of us had perished? 
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How would'st thou have been the better, Preacher, 

If we all had been slain ? 

Why should'st thou be afflicted 

Who hast become renowned by our repentance ? 

Why dost thou mourn, O Conqueror, 

That thou has triumphed among the penitent? 

For thus shall it be thy lot in the future to be spoken of. 

Let this suffice for thy happiness, 

For God rejoices in heaven. 

O Jonah ! bless this city 

Which shall henceforth be called by thy name." 

But Jonah gave them no answer, and they waited in 
anxiety around him, listening to a wonderful soliloquy 
that he was holding with himself. 

Such things as these they said, 

And greater things than these. 

But Jonah sat without the city 

And the whole people went forth to him, 

For they heard, as it were, one questioning with him, 

And Jonah also replying. 

The Holy Ghost by his own mouth 

Was reasoning with him against himself, 

And spoke in two different voices by him — 

One that of God, and the other that of the prophet. 

The whole city heard 

The prophet who was speaking 

Concerning his gourd and himself 

And concerning his Lord and His city. 

And they heard him contending 

With his Lord on account of His city. 

For from him there was heard proceeding 

Voices of two different kinds. 

And they heard Jonah saying 

In their own language before God 

That he was grieved and wished for death 

Because of the withering of the gourd. 

But the spirit of God replied by his mouth, 

And his own tongue fought against himself; 
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And by him they listened unto God 
Speaking on behalf of the city : 
God. " Art thou, Jonah, displeased 
Concerning a withering gourd 

For which thou didst not labour nor make it grow ? 
Let the perished gourd be compared with the city that still exists* 
Thou hast compassion on the gourd; 
And I have compassion on the city. 
But the gourd is preferred by thee to penitents, 
And thou thinkest the flowers of a gourd 
Better than children and young persons." 

And the city heard this, and with one voice 

Ascribed glory to God 

Who had made the prophet to become an intercessor, 

And who, though unwillingly, had justified them. 

There was a change of mind also in Jonah 

At the repentance of the unjust. 

And there was a further reason with Jonah 

Why the city should hear of its salvation. 

For the penitents did not yet know 

How matters stood with them. 

Revulsion of Feeling among the Ninevites. 
The people who had come to Jonah 
Uttered praise aloud 
For what they heard with their ears — 
44 That grace abounds above all" 

Change from almost abject Terror to Semi-idolatrous 
Worship of the Prophet. 
The Ninevites seized with affection 
The preacher of the Hebrew race ; 
He was lifted up in their hands 
And entered the city in kingly state. 
They seated him on a throne and bowed before him, 
Great multitudes brought him their offerings, 
And children and young men gave their zones and chains. 
The King opened his great treasury, 
And by all mouths Jonah was blessed as the Preacher. 
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Regal Procession Home. 

A carriage then came and took up the offerings, 

And one advanced who should conduct him with honour 

To the land from whence he came. 

Jonah was raised on high and entered the chariot 

Like a king or one of royal blood. 

The King of Nineveh hastened 

And sent couriers before him, 

Who should prepare for the prophet 

Stations in which he might be entertained 

With honour and presents. 

He went up, being renowned. 

All men went forth to meet him 

And reverently bowed before him. 

Kings trembled in his presence 

Because he was the mighty preacher. 

They met him with great honour 

From fear at his preaching; 

And each city which saw him grew pale 

Lest he should enter and overturn it. 

Thus was he honoured in the cities. 

The foregoing is a vivid picture of the Eastern worship 
of successful power, and of the fear which the simple 
approach of a great man appears instinctively to raise in 
the Eastern mind. " Kings trembled in his presence, 
and each city which saw him grew pale, lest he should 
enter and overthrow it," although he was being escorted 
in triumph by the Ninevites because of his ultimate mercy 
to them. The Book of Jonah does not mention his return 
from Nineveh, and we therefore miss this illustration of 
Eastern thought, but in 1 Samuel xvi, 4, we find an 
analogous picture of fear from the simple advent of a 
great judge — not, in that case, of a conquering king or a 
denunciatory prophet. Samuel is throughout his whole 
life depicted as an upright, merciful, and acceptable judge. 
Yet, when he simply went to Bethlehem on an unlooked 
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for occasion, "the elders of the town trembled" at his 
coming, and said "comest thou peaceably?" as if a 
friendly visit was the last thing they could imagine. 

In continuing his narrative, Ephraem next shows a 
phase of Jonah's character which is not elsewhere brought 
into view, but is of touching interest as exhibiting him in 
the light of a patriotic Jew, new to us after the previous 
picture of his career as a stern and unbending denouncer 
of evil upon Nineveh. We have found him hitherto 
exhibiting a rare example of unflinching courage and 
obedience to the dictates of duty — of the resistance, while 
in the city of Nineveh, of some of the greatest temptations 
that a prominent man could be subjected to, viz., fear, 
avarice, and the love of flattery ; and, at the close of his 
mission there he is represented as conquering a prejudice 
of life-long duration, and one that he had inherited 
through generations of ancestors, for he recognised and 
published the truth now revealed to him, but most 
marvellous to his Jewish prejudices, that " Grace abounds 
above all," whether to Jew or Gentile. But he is now 
confronted with another temptation even more difficult 
still for him to resist as an ardent patriot and a lover of 
his nation ; and to this trial we find him succumbing. 

When Jonah arrived at hie country, 

In the border of the children of his people, 

He dismissed those who accompanied him, 

That they might depart from him in peace; 

For lie fea/red lest they should see 

The idolatry amd iniquity of his own people. 

Jonah therefore feared the people; 

But he blushed to dismiss them 

Publicly, without reason. 

Yet should he neglect the matter, 

He dreaded their going with him, 

Lest the seed of Canaan entering in 

Should despise the sons of Abraham. 
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He therefore entreated them, but they did not regard it; 

He prayed, bat they paid no reverence; 

He counselled them, but no one turned back; 

He kissed and dismissed them, but some remained behind. 

"We will go with thee to thy home, 
That we may learn from it its manner of life — 
We will be taught purity in it 
By the holy race dwelling there. 
We would enter and see the place 
In which idolatry has not reached; 
We would enter and see the blessed, 
Among whom iniquity does not reside. 
Deprive not then, Hebrew, 
Our company of these benefits. 
In return for the toils of our journey, 
Grant that we may enter with thee." 

Jonah heard and was silent; 

And bowed his head to the ground. 

For he blushed for the children of his people, 

The iniquitous and flagitious. 

These friends troubled him more 

Than the men who threw him into the sea. 

Jonah siezed hold of excuses. 
"There is a great feast," he said "in our country, 
And a stranger may not enter it. 
It is a great feast of the circumcised, 
And the uncircumcised may not enter there. 
Depart then hence quietly, 
And return to your land in peace. 
After a season ye may come again 
When the festival is accomplished. 
Beceive our counsel obediently, 
And despise not our request." 

So the simple people received his exhortation 

And departed sorrowful; 

Because of the untoward event 

Of the feast which Jonah bad mentioned. 
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Ephraem's narrative-sermon concludes by saying that 
the people encamped that night on the surrounding hills 
in sight of the city, that they might at any rate see as 
much as possible of the ceremonial. But instead of that 
they saw altars upon the housetops to every idol — to 
Moloch, and to Chemosh, and to every abomination of the 
heathen; and 

The Ninevites were filled with horror, 
And trembled at the iniquities they saw. 
And fled from the place — for they said, 
"Perhaps this people is about to be extirpated 
In place of Niveveh, which has not been overthrown. 
But as to this blessed prophet — 
His memorial shall be great among us ; 
For he was the cause of our salvation, 
And obtained for us all this benefit." 

Here Ephraem's narrative closes with the couplet : — 

Blessed be he who loves the righteous, 
And multiplied penitents even in Ashur. 

It is from another record by Ephraem that we learn 
that on his return home Jonah was so taunted by his own 
countrymen with having been a deceiver, or deceived, or 
at any rate a false prophet, that he retired with his 
mother to Tyre, and lived there in self-exile until his death. 

High Estimation in which Jonah is held in the East. 

The Book of Jonah occupies so small a space in the 
Bible, and his great fall, which is recorded in its opening 
verses, has left upon the average British mind so much 
the strongest impression, that we are startled on first 
learning what a saint and great man he is still thought to 
be in the East. But his mission and its results are still a 
very common topic in the Syrian church, and form a part 
of their liturgical services ; and we learn from Mr. Badger 
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(The Nestorians and their Rituals, vol. i, p. 76) that a 
piece called " The Supplication of Nineveh" still enters 
into the services of the Nestorians. In the vicinity of 
Mosul, about half a mile from the Biver Tigris, is the large 
Moslem village named Nebi Yoonas (the prophet Jonas), 
and a building called the "Tomb of Jonas" is there. 
The veneration of this tomb by the Mahomedans, to whom 
it is a place of pilgrimage, is so great that no Christian is 
allowed to enter its precincts, and Mr. Badger himself was 
unable to obtain permission to see it. But one of the 
pashas did allow his sister to enter, and her description of 
it is given in his narrative : — " In the principal chamber 
is placed a coffin about 10 feet long, raised about 5 feet 
above the ground, the south end of which is covered by an 
enormous turban, composed of the most costly silks and 
shawls. The coffin itself is covered with equally rich 
materials, and is surrounded by a railing surmounted by 
large silver knobs. In one corner of the vault is placed a 
gilt ewer and basin, a ball of French soap, a comb, and a 
pair of scissors for the use of the prophet Jonah, who the 
Mahomedans believe rises every day from the tomb at the 
set hours of prayer, and performs his ablutions according 
to the strict injunctions of their law. The Mahomedans 
in general deem this tomb far too sacred an object to be 
approached, and for the most part content themselves 
with looking at it from a grated window in the body of the 
mosque." * 

Among the fasts of the Syrian churches, continued 
to the present day, is one called " The Fast of the 
Ninevites" which is still observed with great regularity 
and solemnity ; " t and to this day Ephraem's works form 

* The Nestorians and their BituaU. — Badger. 

f The Syrian Churches : their Early History, Liturgies and Literature — 
Ethebldge. 
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important portions of the Syrian rituals. A sermon in 
metre, such as his "Bepentance of Nineveh/' sounds 
strange in our ears, but the poetical form is such a 
favourite with some other Eastern people as well as with 
the Syrians, that Bishop Boyston, the late Bishop of 
Mauritius, and now Assistant-Bishop of Liverpool, who 
was for some years engaged in mission work in India, tells 
me that it isttx^rari^Jor jfcjBjlCfttf&frl missionary in 
^flilhJiMld^l^^^^^MWJbHP^^ to 

^^^^"^^••"'^^■•fc^HiJilB. then 



quence, naiwc tcuw^. . 

of the ordinary uneducated Hindoo, wtiaievtii. *^ 
Urdu, or English prose teaching, may exert over an edu- 
cated Hindoo. 



Previous Events in the Life of Jonah, recorded in 
the Book of Jonah. 

The foregoing portion of this paper has been occupied 
with Ephraem's account of Jonah's visit and preaching in 
Nineveh ; and it has been limited, as far as possible, to his 
narration, and to an examination as to its historical truth 
such as an historian would make with reference to any 
relation of distant important events not generally known 
to the average literary public. But it is difficult at the 
present time to mention the name of Jonah in an average 
mixed company without exciting a smile or some cynical 
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{The Nestoriam and their RituaU, vol. i, p. 76) that a 
piece called "The Supplication of Nineveh" still enters 
into the services of the Nestorians. In the vicinity of 
Mosul, about half a mile from the River Tigris, is the large 
Moslem village named Nebi Yoonas (the prophet Jonas), 
and a building called the "Tomb of Jonas" is there. 
The veneration of this tomb by the Mahomedans, to whom 
it is a place of pilgrimage, is so great that no Christian is 
oII/xttt^ +r> ^Yif^i* ifq ^r^;nof lfl| q lP ^ ivjv, £adfier himself was 

CORRIGENDUM. 

Page 247, line 8, for " that it is an essential," &c., read — "that the 
most successful way for the Christian Teacher to secure and interest 
an uneducated audience in India, is to present the Facts and 
Doctrines of Holy Scripture in a lyrical dress — whatever may be the 
vernacular employed." 

materials, and is surrounded by a railing surmounted by 
large silver knobs. In one corner of the vault is placed a 
gilt ewer and basin, a ball of French soap, a comb, and a 
pair of scissors for the use of the prophet Jonah, who the 
Mahomedans believe rises every day from the tomb at the 
set hours of prayer, and performs his ablutions according 
to the strict injunctions of their law. The Mahomedans 
in general deem this tomb far too sacred an object to be 
approached, and for the most part content themselves 
with looking at it from a grated window in the body of the 
mosque." * 

Among the fasts of the Syrian churches, continued 
to the present day, is one called " The Fast of the 
Ninevites" which is still observed with great regularity 
and solemnity ; " t and to this day Ephraem's works form 

* The Nestoriam and their RituaU. — Badger. 

t The Syrian Churches : their Early History, Liturgies and Literature— 
Ethebidge. 
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important portions of the Syrian rituals. A sermon in 
metre, such as his "Bepentance of Nineveh/ ' sounds 
strange in our ears, but the poetical form is such a 
favourite with some other Eastern people as well as with 
the Syrians, that Bishop Boyston, the late Bishop of 
Mauritius, and now Assistant-Bishop of Liverpool, who 
was for some years engaged in mission work in India, tells 
me that it is an essential for a successful missionary in 
India that he should be able to preach in metre, and to 
convert his gospel teaching into that form. He will then 
have listeners innumerable and untiring; for the Indian 
mind admires the poetical storyteller, and will receive 
instruction from him which it would refuse to listen to in 
common prose. The Indian teacher or preacher seems 
also to possess a natural power of versification which an 
English missionary does not possess, and, as a conse- 
quence, native teachers will be essential for the conversion 
of the ordinary uneducated Hindoo, whatever influence 
Urdu, or English prose teaching, may exert over an edu- 
cated Hindoo. 



Previous Events in the Life of Jonah, recorded in 
the Book of Jonah. 

The foregoing portion of this paper has been occupied 
with Ephraem'8 account of Jonah's visit and preaching in 
Nineveh ; and it has been limited, as far as possible, to his 
narration, and to an examination as to its historical truth 
such as an historian would make with reference to any 
relation of distant important events not generally known 
to the average literary public. But it is difficult at the 
present time to mention the name of Jonah in an average 
mixed company without exciting a smile or some cynical 
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remark from one or other of the party as to whether the 
narrator really swallows the story of Jonah having been 
swallowed by a whale, the gullet of which is well-known 
(it is said) to be so small as barely to admit of an object 
much larger than a herring passing through it. This 
portion of Jonah's history has so strongly impressed the 
public mind since the system of the German criticism of 
the Scriptures became fashionable, that it is apparently 
the only part of his career that presents itself to an 
ordinary hearer in connection with his name. It will now 
be my endeavour to examine this earlier portion of the 
biblical narrative with such care as a naturalist and a 
physiologist may be able to bring to bear upon it. 

The narrative in the Book of Jonah itself is very 
brief. He was desired to undertake a mission of a 
very perilous character to a distant, powerful, and un- 
friendly nation, and, shrinking from the danger of the 
mission, he fled in haste from the authority that had 
ordered it, and took a passage from the nearest attainable 
port to the most distant part of the then-known world, for 
he foresaw that the errand he had been sent upon would 
not only have been personally hazardous in the extreme, 
but would also be accompanied in its results by loss of 
diplomatic reputation which was dear to him, as he had 
apparently previously occupied some position of court 
diplomatic importance (see p. 235). He therefore took ship 
and sailed ; but a storm of unaccustomed severity assailed 
the ship, and all other explanations of it failing, the 
captain and crew at length attributed it to the presence 
of some exceptionally evil-doer on board, and cast lots as 
to who it might be. The lot fell upon Jonah, who acknow- 
ledged the validity and justice of the mode of trial, made 
confession, and himself prescribed his punishment, which 
was to be death by drowning. This was at length com- 
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plied with, though with great reluctance by the ship's 
company, and he was thrown overboard; but "the Lord 
had prepared * a great fish to swallow up Jonah, and he 
was in the belly of the fish three days and three nights ; " 
at the end of which time the fish vomited him out upon 
the dry land. After which he seems to have returned 
home again. 

Now, if a question of inheritance or of any other 
important character should be brought before a judicial tri- 
bunal upon such a narrative as this, the character of the 
witnesses and the language they employed in describing 
it would be most carefully scrutinized ; for the witnesses 
might possibly be giving undeniably truthful evidence, 
and yet might mislead the jury in the first instance, by 
using provincialisms not familiar to the jury until they 
were explained, or by employing words having very 
different significations when used by rigid, scientific 
specialists, or by unscientific men in their ordinary 
colloquial sense. Much of the credibility of a story may 
therefore depend upon whether it is ordinary men or strict 
scientists who are using the terms employed, and whether 
the meaning of the words may or may not have changed 
materially between the date when the evidence waa 
written (say of an ancient important document on the 
case) and the date at which the scientist calls its accuracy 
in question. 

The important words, as recorded in the Authorized 
English version of the Book of Jonah, are " great fish," 
"swallow," "belly," "vomited," each of which would 
require, and would receive, careful examination in the 
supposed legal investigation. 

1st. "A Great Fish."— The words employed in the 

* The Septuagint is irpo<rcTa£e, commanded (not prepared) a great fish to- 
swallow Jonah. 
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original Hebrew are Dag-gadol, a "J, fish ; W}, great ; and 
also Dagon, the fish-god of the Philistines. In the Greek 
Septuagint Version the words are vpocrira^e xijrs* p.sya\m. 
KijTOf (Ketos) means a "great fish" — a "sea-monster," 
either of which words would embrace a "whale," a 
"shark," or "that leviathan which takes his pastime in 
the sea " (which in the Septnagint is called Ap&xmv = 
Dragon, in Ps. civ). 

A rigid naturalist of the nineteenth century would, 
however, deny that the whale is a fish, for he would affirm 
that it is an air-breathing animal, which has to come to 
the surface to breathe; which produces its young ones 
alive, and not as eggs or spawn; and which suckles 
its young during their infancy, although it may pass its 
time habitually in the water, and may look like a fish. 
But the Warden of the Cinque Ports would assert that 
it is a "royal fish," and is called so in the charter or 
Act of Parliament which makes it his perquisite if it is 
captured or stranded within his jurisdiction, however much 
Professors A, B, or G may deny that it is a fish at all. 

Popular suffrage supports the Cinque- Ports Warden, 
and the whale has been generally if not universally 
accepted as being the great x5jto$, "fish," indicated in the 
Book of Jonah ; and the name is officially employed in the 
Authorised Version in Matt, xii, 40. Taking every cir- 
cumstance into careful consideration, the whale complies 
most fully with the conditions of the narrative as described 
in the Book of Jonah, and it is accepted in this Paper as 
being the " great xijto; " (ketos) mentioned in the Septua- 
gint. 

2nd. " Swallow," or some form of the word, is in 
repeated use in both the Old and New Testaments, and the 
senses in which it is employed are extremely diverse. 
The one feature in which they all agree is simply the 
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disappearance of the subject spoken of under the influ- 
ence of the agent connected with it. The word used in 
almost every case in the Hebrew is some form of ??? (bala), 
and its meanings are identical with those given below 
in detail for the Greek, and are also as numerous and 
varied. In the Septuagint Greek Version the word is 
generally some form of xaT«7r/vco (katapino) ; and it is also 
the same word ' in the Greek Textus Eeceptus of the 
New Testament. The following examples will illustrate 
its various meanings, and the necessity there is for con- 
sidering which of them is implied in the word "swalloiv" 
used in the Book of Jonah : — 

Ex. vii, 12, But Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods. 

Kar€iri€P 
Numb, xvi, 30, If the earth open and swallow them up. 

KaTairUrat 
Numb, xvi, 32, The earth opened her mouth and swallowed up 
Korah, etc. «ir«iw 

2 Saml. xvii, 16, Lodge not in the wilderness, lest the king and 

all the people be swallowed up by Absalom and his men. 
KaraiTe'iai) 

Psl. xxi, 9, The Lord shall swallow them in his wrath. 

crvvrapd&i ( a different word in this case). 
Psl. lvi, 1, Be merciful unto me ; for man would swallow me up. 

KaTeVoTiyo-c 
Psl. box, 15, Let not the waterflood overflow me, neither let the 

deep swallow me up. 
KaraTTiera) 

Psl. cxxiv, 3, When men rose up against us they had swallowed 
US up quick. Karemou 

Prov. i, 11, 12, Let us lurk privily for the innocent, and swallow 
them up quick. Karam^ep 

Eccles. x, 12, The lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 

KaraTTOVTLOXXTLV 

Is. xxv, 8, He will swallow up death in victory. 

Ka.T€iri€V 

Is. xxviii, 7, They are swallowed up of wine. 

KaTfTrodrjcav 
Is. xlix, 19, They that swallowed them up shall be far away. 

KOTcnrivovTes crc 
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Amos viii, 4, Hear this, ye that swallow up the needy. 

t**P&°™* (a different word in 
this case). 

Matt, xxiii, 24, Ye blind guides which, etc., swallow the camel. 

Koran ivovres 

1 Cor. xv, 54, Death is swallowed up in victory. 

KarcnoOr] 

2 Cor. ii, 7, Lest such an one should be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. KaraTrdBrj 

The trout stvallowed the fly, and after good sport was safely 
landed. 

The shark swallowed the bait (half a flitch of bacon) and was 

with difficulty at last hauled upon deck and killed. 

The Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah. 

Karamelv 

Now, the foundation upon which the doubts and 
ridicule as to the narrative about Jonah rest is almost 
exclusively upon the "swallowing" of the prophet in the 
rigid, limited sense of his having passed through the 
pharynx and oesophagus (commonly called "the swallow ") 
of the whale into its stomachy and having remained there 
alive for three days. But the above quotations show that 
in the Greek and Hebrew " Scriptures " or "Sacred 
Books" the word swallow scarcely ever admits the 
possibility of the pharynx, oesophagus, or stomach having 
been there at all; for example, "The earth opened her 
mouth and swallowed up Korah and his company." David 
was to pass over the river that night in order to escape 
from the approach of his enemies, who would have 
swallowed him up. " The Lord in his anger would swallow 
up" his disobedient people. "Let not the waterfloods 
overflow me, neither let the deep swallow me up." " The 
lips of a fool will swallow up himself" "They are 
swallowed up of wine" " Ye blind guides which swallow 
the camel, but strain at a gnat." Next, we come to 
employments of the word in a purely poetical or imagina- 
tive sense, from which all material agency is absent, as 
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" Death is swallotved up in victory." " Lest such a one 
should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow" Then we 
find the daily colloquial usage of the word by fishermen, 
in cases that do indeed admit of the agency of the gullet 
and stomach, but are not for a moment supposed to apply 
to them, e.g., "the trout swallowed the fly, etc." No 
fisherman supposes for a moment that the fly and the 
hook go down the fish's gullet and into its stomach, and 
that the fish is played with in the water and eventually 
landed on shore with the hook simply holding on by the 
soft lining membrane of the stomach. He knows that 
the fish opens its mouth and takes the fly and hook into 
it, and the jerk of the rod fixes the hook in the upper jaw, 
but he knows also that neither hook nor fly gets into the 
stomach at all. He says, however, in ordinary fisher- 
man's language, that " the trout swallowed the fly." The 
same remarks apply equally to "the shark swallowing the 
bait — the half-flitch of bacon," and being eventually 
hauled on board the ship. 

But now we come to the first and last of our examples. 
First, "Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods," in which 
the gullet and stomach probably were engaged. Lastly, 
"a great fish was 'prepared* (Hebrew), 'commanded* 
(Septuagint) to swallow Jonah." But the narrative no- 
where says that Jonah went through the fish's gullet into 
its stomach at all. If he was simply taken into its 
mouth, and remained there concealed from sight like the 
fly or the bacon, every condition would be complied with 
that the terms of the narrative demand. 

Now the occasional presence of even large whales in 
the Mediterranean and other unusual regions is not a 
question in dispute; and, as a whale's jawbones, and 
therefore its mouth, are often fifteen feet long or upwards, 
there was ample room for a full-grown man to lie length- 
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wise in its cheek. The whale comes at constant intervals 
to the surface of the water to breathe, and its air-holes do 
not pass through nostrils, like most air-breathing quad- 
rupeds, but are on the top of its head, and enter the mouth 
far back, and not much in advance of the windpipe. Jonah, 
when thrown into the water, would doubtless make efforts 
to swim, and his head would therefore be the first portion 
of his body that would enter the whale's mouth ; and, if 
carried some distance into its mouth, his head would not 
be far removed from the entrance of the air that the whale 
took in with every breath. It is to be remembered that 
the Phoenician voyagers kept as near shore as was safe, 
and it is clear that the whale did not go far from land,* 
for in about four-and- twenty or thirty hours t it threw 
Jonah out " upon the dry land." 

" Vomit." — The English Version says that the great 
fish " vomited" Jonah upon the dry land; and, to the 
ordinary English mind, to "vomit" anything means to 
bring it up from the stomach. But the Hebrew uses the 
word NT, which does not involve the actual stomach in 
the modern English sense, any more than the following 
Greek word used in the Septuagint. For example, in 
Lev. xviii, 28 (Gesen) : " That the land spue not you out 
also, as it spued out^ the nations that were before you ; " 
and again, in Job xx, 15 : "He hath swallowed down 
riches, and he shall vomit them up again." In the 
Septuagint Greek the word actually used is E £e/3«As , 
" threw out " Jonah upon the dry land. In compressing 
its cheeks to force out the water from its mouth, the small 
short plates of fringed balleen occupying the front portion 
of the whale's jaws would easily yield to the pressure of a 

* See p. 257— Footnote 

fThis period would frilly cover the "three days and three nights" of 
Eastern reckoning, any portion of the first day counting as one day, and any 
portion of the last day counting as the third day and night. 
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large, heavy mass like a man, and would allow it to pass 
out of the mouth; while the small animals constituting 
its ordinary food would be detained by the larger balleen 
plates, acting like a filter; and these plates of "whale- 
bone," not being cutting, like shark's teeth, or crushing, 
like the molars of a quadruped, would not injure Jonah 
during his detention or his forced exit. 

Another incident in the narrative presents itself to 
a naturalist that a simple historian or theological com- 
mentator might not notice. When Jonah came to himself 
after being rescued from the sea by the great fish, he tells 
us that he prayed to the Lord ; and, to a Jewish prophet, 
the words of the Psalms would be so familiar as to come 
naturally into his mind. His prayer really consisted of 
portions of two or more of the Psalms. But in the 
middle, and apparently apropos of nothing in the words 
themselves, he interpolates some noticeable words of his 
own—" the weeds were wrapped about my head." Now in 
the tepid waters of the Mediterranean, and near shore, the 
seaweeds attain an extraordinary length, and float about 
in such a way that they would easily be wrapped about the 
head of any moving body like the whale passing through 
them in diving, or in rising for fresh air. It is a trifling 
incident introduced into his prayer, apropos of nothing, 
but it is just one of those little touches of reality that 
often go far to prove or to disprove the truth of a disputed 
narrative. 

" Belly." — It may, however, be objected that the 
Book of Jonah says distinctly that he was in the fish's 
" belly" which must surely mean the "stomach" Prob- 
ably it does so in the English mind, but in the Septuagint 
the word actually used is xo<x/a, "belly," from *oiko$, 
hollow— " womb," "lungs," "the heart," "the spirit," 
" the whole man," " any hollow place." It is a word not 
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very frequently used in the Septuagint, and it appears to 
mean the spirit — or what we should commonly call the 
heart or soul of the person spoken of more frequently 
than anything else ; and it is also used with comparative 
frequency for the womb. It is certainly not generally 
applied to the literal hollow stomach. It may mean 
any hollow region of the body. In the Book of Jonah 
itself it occurs twice — in chap, i, 17, " And Jonah was 
in the belly of the fish," which is the expression in 
doubt ; and in ch. ii, 2, where he says, " Out of the belly 
of hell I cried unto thee," which certainly cannot pos- 
sibly mean "out of the literal stomach of hell." In the 
New Testament (Matt, xii, 40) his abode in the whale is 
referred to, but again in an ambiguous manner: "As 
Jonah was in the whale's belly (xoix/a), so shall the Son of 
Man be in the heart (x«pS/a) of the earth." In both cases 
the word used appears to imply simply a place hidden 
from sight, which is called the belly in one case, and the 
heart in the other. The word used in the Hebrew is n .V9, 
(mech) and every remark made upon the Greek xo*a/<* 
applies equally to it. The judgment as to the essential 
meaning and importance of the Hebrew and Greek words 
may now be left to the reader. 

Having endeavoured to clear away misconceptions 
from the narrative of Jonah, and to present it in its 
essential features, it still remains to examine into the 
possibility or probability of life being maintained for above 
twenty-four hours under such conditions as are now 
assumed to have been present, viz., residence below the 
water in a space of some capacity during a considerable 
portion of that twenty-four hours; varied, however, by 
continued ample admissions of fresh air at constantly 
recurring intervals, the period between them being of 
uncertain length, but ranging from a minimum of seven 
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seconds * to a maximum of twenty or thirty minutes. The 
general average length of these intervals is, however, con- 
jectural, as there have been so few opportunities for 
ascertaining the exact habits of the whale as to the fre- 
quency of its inspirations when in a normal, healthy, and 
unwownded condition. 

The experience of certain hybernating animals shows 
how very small a supply of air or of food is capable of 
sustaining them just alive for months ; and the experience 
of eastern pearl divers shows that even during vigorous 
health, and the activity called for in diving, a single 
inspiration will sustain life for some minutes, while the 
following evidence as to recovery from drowning, taken 
from Carpenter's Physiology (3rd ed., p. 602) is not unim- 
portant in its bearing upon the question as to the limited 
amount of air known to have sufficed for just maintaining 
life in the absence of exertion, which was Jonah's condition 
while in the whale's mouth : — " Cases are not infrequent of 
the revival of drowned persons after a submersion of half -an- 
hour, and more than one has been credibly recorded in which 
above three-quarters of an hour had elapsed. It is not im- 
probable, however, that in some of these cases a state of 

* It is difficult to obtain trustworthy information on this question. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Chambers' Encyclopcedia do not allude to 
it, nor do whaling narratives, such as Scoresby's and others, which are 
chiefly occupied with harpooned whales. The National Cyclopaedia gives 
the intervals at from five to twenty minutes, but it does not quote its 
authority. The beautifully-illustrated and elaborate American work,* by 
Captain Scammon, U.S.N., Marine Animals (1874), says, at p. 85: "We have 
observed the intervals between the respirations of a large fin-back whale 
to be about seven seconds;" and at p. 76 it says: "In quiet progression 
(two to three miles an hour) hardly an instant is required for inspiration. 
The time occupied in performing one inspiration and one expiration is 
from ten to twelve seconds, and the animal will remain on the surface, 
blowing, for about twelve minutes." The author also gives (pp. 24-26) a 
detailed account of the pleasure the whale seems to find in sporting and 
rolling about, and nursing its young, in shallow water, making the water 
turbid with the sand it raises. 

* New York and San Francisco. 
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syncope (fainting) had come on at the moment of immersion 
through the influence of fear or other mental emotion, or some 
concussion, so that when the circulation was thus enfeebled, 
the deprivation of air would not have the same injurious 
effects as when this function was in full activity. The case 
would then closely resemble that of a hybernating animal; 
for in both instances the being might be said to live very 
slowly, and would therefore not require the same amount of 
vital stimuli (air, etc.)." 

Witnesses to the Historical Truth of the Narrative 
in the Book of Jonah. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the corroborative 
witnesses to the truth of the story now under consider- 
ation are, 1st, The Book of Jonah itself, which is thought 
by most critics to be an autobiography. But the impres- 
sion that the book will leave upon the mind will probably 
be influenced by the mental spectacles through which the 
reader peruses it. After the foregoing examination, it 
appears to the writer of this Paper to be a truthful 
history, that stands the test of critical cross-examina- 
tion. 2nd, The authoritative decision of the Jews to 
place it among their Sacred Books (a.\ yp*<pal). They were 
jealously cautious as to the character of the books ad- 
mitted to this honourable position ; and the decision 
to admit the Book of Jonah implies that the truth of 
tbe narrative was accepted at that early date after the 
event. 3rd, The Becord by Josephus, which differs 
in some unimportant particulars from the Biblical nar- 
rative, and concludes in the usual cynical tone adopted 
by him when narrating to the Bomans remarkable 
Jewish events : " Now this I have written as I find 
it in our Hebrew Books." 4th, The references to the 
Book of Jonah by Jesus in his teaching. At the period 
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in which he made special use of it (Matt, xii, 40), 
the Jewish authorities, both political and ecclesiastical, 
were strongly opposed to him, and made continual en- 
deavours to trip him up in his teaching, and, if possible, 
to render him amenable to the Eoman law. If, therefore, 
they could have caught him in an erroneous historical 
statement of an important event they would undoubtedly 
have done so, but He quoted Jonah's residence in the 
whale, and, later on, brought up the repentance of the 
Ninevites under Jonah's subsequent preaching, the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, and the destruction of 
Sodom, as examples and warnings to the Scribes and 
Pharisees of that day, — all the examples being of such 
undoubted and equal authenticity that they had only to be 
mentioned to be accepted as historically true. 5th, and 
lastly, The Inscriptions on the Catacombs, placed there 
by the Christians in times of persecution. The living 
body of Jonah on the land, after having been so long 
concealed in the whale, was a most favourite subject for 
delineations or inscriptions as an emblem of the Eesurrec- 
tion, and an assurance to sorrowing survivors that their 
martyred friends would rise again, like Jonah, to future 
usefulness and bliss in reunion with them. 

It has been reserved for a period much more distantly 
removed from the date of Jonah than the times of the 
early persecutions to ridicule and scoff at the events of his 
life as they are presented to the popular, and even the 
ordinary scientific mind, in the English Version of the 
original Hebrew narrative, but distorted and rendered 
incredible by the popular misinterpretation of the Hebrew 
words, which gives them a widely different sense from 
that which the original implies. To ascertain what the 
original Hebrew and Greek narrative really does put 
forward, and then to judge of its credibility from the 
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point of view of a naturalist and a physiologist, has been 
the object of the foregoing examination of the popular 
English version of the story of Jonah and the Whale. 

Jonah's Gourd. 

This is another of the alleged fanciful and incredible 
incidents in the story of Jonah. It will now be our 
endeavour to examine the popular English version of this 
case also, and compare it with the original Hebrew and 
Greek Versions; and then — simply as a naturalist — con- 
sider its credibility, as in the foregoing examination of the 
story of the whale. 

The popular foim of the story seems to be somewhat 
as follows : — At the end of the forty days, or close upon 
it, Jonah went out of Nineveh and made a booth, in which 
he sat in the burning sun, waiting to see the destruction 
of the city. The Lord made a gourd, or some other quick- 
growing plant, to spring up in the night, and it grew so 
rapidly that before noon it was leafy and lofty enough to 
make a complete protecting shade over the top of the 
booth. But, the next morning, a worm had eaten its 
roots, and it died immediately. Begarded as an allegory, 
the story, it is said, may have a moral of value, but as a 
narrative, professing to be true, it is simply absurd and 
incredible. 

The conclusion to which the following examination 
of the Hebrew narrative itself, and of the Septuagint 
Version, has brought the writer when approaching the 
question simply as a naturalist is, that the original nar- 
rative gives no countenance to the popular idea of a gourd 
having attained its full dimensions in a single night, but it 
proves that ah undefined Uut considerable interval of time, 
probably weeks, elapsed between the " springing up " of 
the gourd and its attaining the dimensions that made it 
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a welcome shelter to Jonah ; and that its death in a single 
night, after being attacked by the worm, was perfectly 
natural, and not uncommon in plant history. 

The Hebrew narrative itself does not give any account 
as to whether Jonah repeated his message frequently or 
not. It simply specifies "one day's journey." It does, 
however, show that he felt that the city was not going to 
be destroyed, and that his credit as a prophet might be 
injured ; and he was very angry, for which he was re- 
proved by the Lord. The Authorised English Version 
says : " So " Jonah went out of the city ; the Hebrew, ****! 
(vayetze), and he went out. The Septuagint says simply 
xai, and ; and the Vulgate also says simply et, and ; 
none of them giving any idea as to whether there was 
any, or what interval of time between the reproof and his 
exodus. Whichever Version is adopted, there is not the 
slightest clue as to the period within the forty days 
at which he left the city and made his booth, under 
the shadow of which he sat, to see what would happen. 
The question therefore arises: "How long did he sit 
there?" — a day, a week, a month, or nearly the whole 
forty days? It is impossible, from the narrative, to 
answer the question. The English Version gives no clue. 
The Hebrew says : *&>) (vayeshev), which means to dwell, 
as much as to sit. The Septuagint says IxaflijTo = ekatheto, 
"to be seated " — to be seated as a judge in court, or as in 
a theatre ; to be settled ; to be idle.* The Vulgate says, 
sedebat, to sit; to sit as a judge; to remain, or stay in 
a place ; to dwell, t The word employed in the original, 
and in all the ancient Versions, implies a period of time 
varying from momentary sitting to lingering, or per- 
manent settling down. Jonah may therefore have been 
sitting in his booth for days, or weeks, watching the city. 

* Liddell and Scott. f Kiddle. 
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The English narrative continues that he sat " till he 
might see," etc.; the Hebrew uses "^S 1? (ad asher), 
" until that." The Septuagint says ea>s, heds, i.e., " until 
the end of an action, or during its continuance" — until, 
till, or while.* The Vulgate says donee, until. 

All these words imply continuance of time, limited 
only by the end of the event. Jonah, therefore, according 
to the original Version, built his booth at some undefined 
period of the forty days, and sat in it until the end of the 
city should come. The narrative next says that a gourd, 
or palma-Christi, was prepared to grow up, and become a 
shadow over his head, "to deliver him from his grief" 
(A.V.); "his evil case" (Rev. V.). Now "grief" might 
imply anxiety or vexation of spirit, but a simple shade 
from the sun would scarcely suffice to deliver him from 
that. If, however, the burning heat made him physically 
a sufferer,— the " evil case " of the Eevised Version ; the 
" evil " or " calamity " of the Hebrew, which says, i™™? 
(meraatho) ; the headache of the Vulgate, which says 
" his head severely troubled him " — caput laboraverat 
eum; the "ills" of the Septuagint, which says, Sxia^" 
avrco a7ro toov xaxwv avrov — to shelter him from his " ills " 
(the Greek word always meaning physical or material 
evils, not mental ones), all these expressions indicate 
that he must have been exposed to the heat for a con- 
siderable time, for the narrative adds that, when relieved 
from it, "he was exceeding glad" (A.V.); the Hebrew 
says, *yVij ^nob n ?ip!! (vayismach simcha gedolah), 
"he joyed with great joy;" he "rejoiced with great 
gladness" (Sept.); "delighted with great joy" (Vulg.) 
These would be rather strong expressions for an Eastern 
to apply to relief from a headache, or exposure to the sun 
of only a day's or a short duration. 

*Liddelland Scott. 
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But the narrative now comes to the portion said to be 
impossible and incredible, and of the nature purely of a 
fairy tale. " Thou hast had pity on a gourd which came 
up in a night, and perished in a night " (A.V.). The 
" perishing in a night " might, it is conceded, be got over ; 
but for a plant of the dimensions described to grow up, in 
a single night cannot possibly be tolerated as anything 
but a fiction. 

Now, even the English Version gives no countenance 
to such a mythical interpretation, for it simply says that 
the gourd " came up in a night." It does not say a word 
as to its having attained any great size, but merely, " it 
came up." The Hebrew words are peculiarly idiomatic : 
n;n r6£-|a£ (shebin-layilah hayah), "The son of anight, 
it became" (that is) a "produce of a night," without any 
reference to the size it attained. The Septuagint says, 
rj hyevyiri fab vwxra, " which came into being "— " was 
born "t-in a night. There is not a word in the Greek 
lexicon saying that the word used implies the growth, or 
sudden attainment of magnitude, but simply the being 
" born " in a night. The Vulgate says, " qua nata est sub 
una nocte" — "which was born in a night." Now many a 
child is bora in a night, but requires twenty years or more 
to attain maturity ; and there is nothing in either the 
Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, or the English 
Version to imply that the gourd, any more than the child, 
attained its full size in a single night. 

From the foregoing examination, then, of the actual 
narrative itself, as distinguished from the popular version 
of it, the following conclusions appear to be substantiated, 
looking at the question simply as a naturalist :-r- That 
Jonah left the city at a totally uncertain date before the 
expiration of the forty days; that he constructed his 
booth, and sat in it for an equally indefinite time, but still 
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apparently so long that his comfort, and possibly his 
health, were materially affected by the exposure to the 
sun ; that at a similarly undefined period a plant came up, 
to which he paid no attention at first, but that in the 
course of time it grew to such a size as to become a most 
welcome shade, of which he was exceedingly glad, but that 
the "next day " it withered, from the attack of worms at 
its root. The only question now that has not been con- 
sidered is what " the next day " means. It does not seem 
possible that it could apply to the date of his leaving the 
city ; but at some uncertain period between that event and 
its death, a plant had sprung up, and, after it had attained 
a considerable size, he is said to have been " extremely 
glad." Then follows — immediately afterwards in the nar- 
rative — " the next day " a worm attacked it, and it 
withered away. From its position in the narrative this 
"next day" would clearly appear to refer to the date of 
his rejoicing at the comfort from the shade, not to an 
uncertain date at which the plant was " born." 

Under all the circumstances above considered, the 
author fails to see, as a naturalist, that the story is 
incredible or absurd; and it appears to him that the 
alleged incredibility is due to traditional misinterpretation 
of the story, arising from deficient attention to the actual 
words of the narrative, both in the original and in the 
English Version, which all indicate a considerable interval 
between the " coming up " (the " birth ") of the plant, and its 
attaining the size that ultimately sheltered Jonah. 

I desire to express the deep obligation I am under for 
everything relating to the Hebrew to the Eev. J. D. Lord, 
late Wilson Philological Lecturer on the Semitic Lan- 
guages at the University of Bombay. 
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SOME COMMUNISTIC EXPEEIMENTS. 
By ROBEKT GLADSTONE, Jun., B.C.L., M.A. 

Of all the studies which are open to thoughtful persons, 
there are few which are superior in interest to the study of 
sociology, that is, the study of social systems, their origin, 
changes, and ultimate destination. To the general public, 
perhaps the most attractive department of the study of 
sociology is that which endeavours to ascertain what 
will be the future and final form of social organisation. 
Hence, any author who proposes to discover the ultimate 
form of society, or who puts forward views regarding a 
perfect form of society, seldom lacks an audience. Such 
authors are to be found in considerable numbers, and an 
entire volume could easily be written upon the various 
"Utopias"* which social reformers, from the time of 
Plato onwards, have designed. What is curious, and 
what might not have been expected, is that the number of 
social reformers who have attempted to put their ideas into 
practice appears to be as great as, or greater than, that 
of the mere theorists who have published social schemes, 
and have rested content at that point. In the following 
pages a short description is given of a few of the more 
prominent experimental societies which have been founded 
upon a communistic plan, for few, if any, of such experi- 

*The word Utopia literally means Nowhere. It is taken from Sir 
Thomas More's Utopia, which was first published (in Latin) in 1516. cf. 
"William Morris's News from Nowhere, published in 1891. Kaufmann's 
Utopias, or Schemes of Social Improvement (London, 1879), contains inter- 
esting criticisms, and the little volume of Utopias in Morley's Universal 
Library may be consulted with advantage. Neither of these works, however, 
includes the productions of the later Utopian writers, such as Edward 
Bellamy. 

S 
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ments have proceeded upon any other than a communistic 
basis.* This fact is very remarkable, for it would clearly 
seem to support the theory that the progress of human 
society is from communism, through individualism, back 
to communism again — a theory which will receive some 
illustration from the facts adduced below. 

Now in order that it may be definitely understood 
what is meant by a " communistic experiment," it will be 
advisable to draw attention to the three points on which 
communism differs from individualism, — individualism 
being the system generally in vogue at the present time. 
These three points are : (1) private property ; (2) mar- 
riage ; and (3) the family, all of which are characteristic 
of individualism. The first and the last points are easily 
understood, for the opposite to private property is common 
property, and the opposite to family life is life in common, 
such, for instance, as exists to some extent at the older 
universities. The opposite to marriage is not readily 
described without giving offence, and without employing 
words which have acquired an abusive meaning. Perhaps 
we may say that it is voluntary association, privately con- 
tracted, and dissoluble at the will of either party. This 
does not mean promiscuity, much less what is called 
" community of wives," for in a true community women 
would be as free agents as the men, whereas the expres- 
sion " community of wives" evidently implies that the 
women would be the common property (more or less) of the 
men. Under a voluntary association it is clear that if a 
couple are really well suited to one another, there is 
nothing to prevent them being faithful to one another for 
life. Of course, another alternative to marriage is total 

* Even the " Freeland " experiment of 1895 was based on the abolition 
of property in land, and of interest on capital. See the Fortnightly Beview 
n.s., vol. lvii, pp. 260-6. 
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celibacy, and we shall see that many communities have 
chosen this alternative. Having made these preliminary 
explanations, we may proceed to notice some of the more 
prominent instances in which the three characteristics of 
individualism have been departed from, commencing with 
a few examples of communistic practices which seem to be 
survivals from primitive times. 

In most cases, when communistic practices are found 
among uncivilised races, they are to be explained as sur- 
vivals from a primitive state of communism, and not as 
experiments of comparatively modern date. That the 
primitive state of human society was communistic there 
can scarcely be any doubt. Virtually all the writers who 
have inquired into the origin of private property are 
agreed in this respect. Sir Henry Maine, in his Ancient 
Law ; * Emile de Laveleye, in his work on Primitive 
Property ; t Professor Letourneau, in his Property, its 
Origin and Development ; \ and Paul Laf argue, in his 
Evolution of Property, || all take the same view — that in 
primitive times society was organised upon a communistic 
basis. Indeed, it is not too much to say that after a 
careful consideration of the facts no other view can pos- 
sibly be taken. Even Grotius, in his Jus Belli ac Pads, § 
adopted this hypothesis, while in classical Greek and 
Eoman authors the same idea prevails universally, 
Cicero, in four words, expresses the classical opinion, 
Sunt privata nulla natural 

* Ancient Law, p. 268 : " We have the strongest reason for thinking that 
property once belonged, not to individuals, nor even to isolated families, but 
to larger societies." 

fTr., London, 1878. 

X Tr., London, 1892. 

|| Tr., London, 1890. 

§ Lib. II, cap. ii, § 2, 4 : A primcevd communione rerum pHmo mobilium, 
deinde et immobilium, disc es sum est. 

H De Off., I, vii, 21. 
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The condition of the American continent at the time of 
its discovery is thus summarised by an American writer.* 
" When Columbus landed at San Salvador, the American 
continent was in the hands of communists. Every 
American people, from the Esquimaux of the north to 
the Patagonians of the south, held at least their lands in 
common." He goes on to say that a separate and tem- 
porary right of cultivation was permitted in exceptional 
instances. Where the land was not appropriated at all, 
the tribes, such as the Ojibwas, Dacotas, and Nez Perces, 
together with the Blackfeet and most of the Indians of the 
plains, threw their spoil or game into a common fund, and 
distributed it among the various wigwams. Where the 
tribes were residentiary, they usually lived in large com- 
mon houses, capable of holding a great number of people. 
Their granaries and meals were in common, and hospi- 
tality to strangers was an almost invariable rule. Such 
were the tribes known as Iroquois, Powhatans, Creeks, 
Mandans, and others. In Mexico and in South America t 
much the same system prevailed, only that the common 
houses and public halls were built of stone and other 
durable materials, instead of boughs or rushes, or the like. 

The Earl of Cumberland, who visited the Caribbees of 
South America in 1506, was greatly surprised to find them 
living and taking their meals in common in large public 
huts. The Earl had read of the usages of the ancient 
Spartans, and was struck with their resemblance to those 
of the Caribbees. 1 

In Africa, among the primitive races, the same prac- 
tices are to be found. A highly competent observer, the 

* See the interesting article on Communism in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, and the authorities quoted there. 

f For a summary of the communistic principles of the ancient Mexican 
and Peruvian civilisations, see the Westminster Beview, vol. cxliv, pp. 605-14. 

J Purchas's Pilgrimes, vol. iv (commencement). 
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late Lieut.-Colonel Ellis,* says of numerous tribes on the 
West Coast : " In the case of all the tribes .' . . there 
is no individual property in land, though the notion that 
land can be the property of the individual, instead of the 
community, has begun to appear among the Yorubas. 
Probably, in early times, movable as well as immovable 
property was once common. It still is, to a large extent, 
common to the family, and, at an earlier stage, when the 
group was homogeneous, it was no doubt common to the 
group or community." 

Turning to India, it may be remarked that the system 
of communal houses seems to be specially noticeable in 
Assam. In the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for 1893 t there is a particularly interesting paper by 
S. E. Peall on the communal houses, or "morongs," of 
Assam. The author gives a list of many different coun- 
tries where similar institutions occur, and he endeavours 
to prove that these communal houses are derived from 
the primitive practice of communism. With regard to 
Europe, it may suffice for present purposes to name the 
system of the "mir" in Eussia, and the much-debated 
method of land tenure in use among our Teutonic ances- 
tors, which was to a very large extent communistic. 
These instances will perhaps be enough to show how 
widely prevalent communistic practices are among primi- 
tive peoples, and how they survive even at the present 
day. An abundance of similar evidence will be found in 
the works referred to above.! 

Now the original establishment of communistic institu- 
tions among primitive races is, without doubt, due to that 

* Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 808. 

t Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXII, iii, 244-61 : " On the Morong, as possibly a 
relic of pre-marriage communism." 

I Some interesting information is given in Herbert Spencer's Principles 
of Sociology, vol. iii, pp. 428-39 and 665-70. 
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instinct of combination in the face of danger which is to 
be found in many species of animals, and more specially in 
man. This instinct is certainly the product of evolution, 
for union is strength, and those individuals who combined 
to resist the foe would obviously tend to survive in the 
struggle for existence. Hence we are not surprised to find 
that, in times of danger and of difficulty, men combine 
together in an admirable manner to resist the evils which 
threaten them, an esprit de corps springs up, and a marvel- 
lous devotion, born of desperation, inspires with courage 
the entire community, A common fund of money or stores 
is formed for defensive purposes, and for the sustenance of 
the members. Individuals cast their property into the 
common treasury, and thus at once lighten themselves of 
the encumbrance of separate belongings, and strengthen 
the common cause by an accession of wealth. To this 
deep-seated instinct are to be attributed, for example, the 
peasant risings at the close of the Middle Ages, as well 
as the unions of workmen in our own times. In the 
latter, whatever one may think of their conduct in 
particular instances, the extraordinary devotion of the 
members to the cause would be almost inexplicable were 
it not for the existence of some such instinct as we have 
described. 

For the same reason, social reformers, who generally 
arise in times of widespread distress or discontent, almost 
without exception make some kind of communism part of 
their teaching and exhortation. It is unnecessary to 
mention names, but there has scarcely ever been a re- 
former of note who has not been to a greater or less extent 
a communist. Some critics have thought that social 
reformers must sometimes have borrowed their com- 
munistic theories from previous reformers, so astonishing 
is their general similarity ; but the truth is that the idea 
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of communistic combination occurs naturally to persons 
who are conscious of suffering a common injustice or 
wrong. As a general rule these social reformers belong to 
the class upon which the social evils of which they com- 
plain bear most hardly, but occasionally a sympathetic 
philosopher, belonging to a superior class, or one of the 
priesthood, takes upon himself the office of preaching 
social reform, 

A remarkable but little known example of such a 
reformer is that of Mazdak,* a high priest of the Zoroas- 
trian religion in Persia towards the end of the fifth century 
a.d. He taught that, according to the commands of God 
which had been revealed to him, there ought to be neither 
private property nor marriage, but communism and volun- 
tary association. He succeeded in making a vast number 
of converts, including the king Kobad, who made laws 
putting into practice what Mazdak recommended. Mazdak 
also taught vegetarianism and total abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors, and was in every way quite an " advanced " 
reformer. The fate of this sect is involved in obscurity ; 
some say that they conspired against Kobad's life and 
were all put to death by him, which seems unlikely, as 
Kobad was friendly to them. Others say that the entire 
sect, which had attained great numbers, was barbarously 
massacred by Khosru the first, the successor of Kobad, 
which is much more probable. 

Another famous Oriental sect preaching and practising 
communism was that of the Essenes in Palestine, t Both 
the origin of the sect and the meaning of its name are 
unknown. It is even uncertain to what language their 
name belongs, and it is probably no more than a coinci- 

* See Gibbon, oh. 42, and Bawlinson's Seventh Monarchy, pp. 342-81. It 
is to be regretted that the accounts of Mazdak are so disfigured by prejudice. 

f Ginsburg, art. "Essenes," in the Diet. Chr. Biogr.; Graetz, History oj 
the Jews, vol. ii, pp. 142 sqq. 
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dence that the priests of Artemis, at Ephesus, were also 
called "Essenes." The earliest notice of the Jewish 
Essenes occurs in 110 B.C., so that the sect must be at 
least as old as that date. Their motto was "Mine is thine, 
and thine is mine. ,, They were ascetics, celibates, and 
communists, and lived usually in remote places under 
rules very similar to those which were afterwards adopted 
by the Christian monastic orders. The Essenes cultivated 
the land, made their own clothes, and provided by their 
labour for all the wants of their communities. In the time 
of Philo, who flourished in the first century after Christ, 
they were estimated to number about 4000 persons. Their 
chief settlement was on the shores of the Dead Sea, but 
they had small colonies scattered throughout the whole of 
Palestine. How far the communistic organisation of the 
early Christians was derived from the Essenes is uncertain, 
but it may be noted that both Dr. Ginsburg and Professor 
Graetz favour the view that this derivation did in fact take 
place. 

In ancient Greece and Italy, and in the surrounding 
countries, the most interesting communistic practice was 
the custom of dining in common in public halls. In 
Greek-speaking places these dinners were usually known 
as syssitia, but in Crete their special name was andreia, 
and in Sparta, pheiditia.. It is not easy to decide whether 
they were survivals from a communistic age, or whether 
they were subsequent experiments. In Crete they are said 
to have been established by Minos, and in Sparta by 
Lycurgus, but we must remember that it is a common 
habit of simple people to account for ancient customs by 
attributing them to laws made by famous and remote 
monarchs, just as in this country it was once usual to 
ascribe all institutions of unknown antiquity to king 
Alfred. m A very full account of the Greek syssitia is given 
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by Atheneeus and other writers.* It appears that in Crete 
the public dinners were provided out of the public funds, 
while at Sparta each citizen contributed provisions, an 
arrangement which is disapproved of by all the writers 
upon the subject. The food was of the plainest kind, and 
Athenseus relates a joke made by a citizen of Sybaris 
who had dined in one of the Spartan public halls. The 
Sybarite said, " that he was no longer surprised that the 
Spartans were not afraid of death, for their dinners were 
worse than a thousand deaths." The Greek public dinners 
gradually died out through the people previously dining 
elsewhere, so that by degrees they merely attended the 
public dinners pro for met, performed the religious rites, ate 
a few morsels, and finally ceased to attend altogether. At 
Eome the same system of public dinners prevailed to some 
extent, for Dionysius of Halicarnassus t informs us that 
every curia or parish had a banqueting hall in which the 
members of the curia dined together and celebrated 
religious rites on all holy days or holidays. Dionysius 
expressly compares these dinners with the syssitia of the 
Greeks. Aristotle,! indeed, tells us that the system of 
public dinners was older in Southern Italy than in 
Greece, and that a very similar system was used at 
Carthage. 

In this connection may be mentioned the communistic 
colleges or societies founded by Pythagoras and his 
disciples, whose motto was, " The property of friends is 

* Athenaus, lib. 4, c. 6-10 ; Xenophon, Bepub. Laced, c. 5 § 1-7 ; Plutarch, 
Lycurg. 10-12; Aristotle, Polit. 2, 9, 30-2, and Polit. 2, 10, 5-9. The per- 
formance of certain religious rites accompanied these common meals. 

f Ant. Bom. 2, 23. The building itself was also called curia. Possibly 
the word " church " is merely a corruption of curia, cf . the German kirche. 
The derivations commonly given seem unsatisfactory. There is a consid- 
erable similarity between the curia and the parish church. 

I Polit. 7, 10, 2-6, and Polit. 2, 11, 3. It is curious to note the revival in 
modern times of the system of municipal kitchens and eating-houses. See 
the papers by Edith Sellers in the Nineteenth Cent., Nov., 1894, and Feb., 1895. 
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common."* Plato, the author of the famous Republic, 
which has inspired so many writers on communism, never 
seems to have succeeded in putting any of his theories into 
practice. Once only he is said to have made an attempt 
to do so. This was when the younger Dionysius succeeded 
to the throne, and Plato tried in vain to persuade him to 
establish a republic at Syracuse, in accordance with his 
ideas. Plato was also invited by the authorities of Cyrene 
and Megalopolis to draw up constitutions for those cities, 
but in both cases he declined to do so. 

Leaving ancient Greece and Eome, we may next con- 
sider, as shortly as possible, the attitude of the Christian 
church towards communism. This department of the 
history of communism is ably handled by Kaufmann in 
his little book on " Socialism and Communism in their 
Practical Application." t As has already been stated, the 
communistic organisation of the early Christian church 
was probably copied from that of the Essenes, who were 
regarded by the Jews of that time as living the most holy 
kind of life that it was possible for men to lead. In the 
Acts of the Apostles 1 we read that no member of the early 
church called anything that he possessed "his own," but 
that the property of all the members was held in common. 
Very soon, however, it seems that this system of perfect 
communism broke down, and that the members of the 
church began to hold private property, but contributed 
periodical sums to the funds of the church, in much the 

* Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth., c. 5, 6, 18-21,30; Porphyrins, Vit. Pyth.,§2Q 
and 83; Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Philoa., lib. 8 (Pythagoras), §10; Aristotle, 
Nic. Eth.y 9, 8; Aulus Gellius, 1, 9; Terence, Adelph., 5, 3, 18; Cicero, Be 
Off., 1, 17; Justinus, 20, 4; Martial, 2, 43, 1-2, and 15-16. The meetings and 
meals of the Pythagorean brotherhoods, during which " lessons " were read, 
hymns sung, and sacred rites performed, bear in some respects a striking 
resemblance to the " communio " of the Christian societies or churches. 

f London, 1883. 

\ Acts, ii, 44, 45 ; iv, 32. 
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same manner as most Christians do at the present day. 
The common meals among the early Christians, which 
they called "agapa," are well known. It is hard to 
decide when the church ceased to practice communism. 
Tertullian,* writing at the end of the second century a.d., 
declares, "Omnin indiscreta sunt apud nos, prater uxores" 
a statement which is regarded by competent authorities as 
being a kind of rhetorical flourish, not intended to be 
understood literally. But though the church soon ceased 
to be communistic, the fathers, or most of them, never 
failed to exhort churchmen to return to the communism of 
the primitive church. Some of the declamations of the 
fathers regarding private property are of a very extreme 
kind.t We may notice here the comparatively mild 
remarks of St. Chrysostom J who concludes that com- 
munism is better suited to humanity than individualism, 
and speaks of " wine and thine, those frigid words." St. 
Ambrose || is also of opinion that " Nature created com- 
munity, while private property is the result of usurpation." 
"When such sentiments as these were expressed by the 
leaders of the churcb, it is not wonderful that throughout 
the whole of the early history of the church, sect after 
sect arose asserting the importance of the practice of 
communism. The Eustathians,§ among others, even went 
so far as to teach that communism and celibacy were 
essential to salvation. When the great monastic orders 
began to be founded they were uniformly based upon 

* Apolog., c. 89. 

f See the quotations given in Laveleye's Socialism of To-Day, p. xix. I 
have not been able to verify all his extracts, but they seem to be made rather 
uncritically. 

J 1 Epist. ad Tim., c. 4, horn. 12, § 4. 

(I Be Officii*, lib. 1, o. 28. 

f Eustathiua and his followers were condemned by the Council of Gangra, 
circa 368, a.d. For full particulars concerning the Eustathians, see Mansi, 
Condi., vol. 2, cols. 1095-1122. 
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communism, and, until they became land owners and 
capitalists, they virtually realised the ideal of the early 
church.* Meanwhile, the church not only ceased to be 
communistic, but became actively hostile to communism, 
the reason probably being that the church had become 
rich, and found it advantageous to be on good terms 
with . those rich men whom the early fathers had de- 
nounced. 

Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages there was no 
lack of Christian sects preaching and practising com- 
munism. Their history is, however, extremely obscure 
and untrustworthy, since the earliest and often the only 
accounts of these sects come from those who were con- 
cerned in their suppression. No detailed attempt will 
therefore be made to investigate this difficult period in the 
history of communistic experiments. We may notice, 
however, at a later date, the sects of the Apostolici and 
Fratricelli. The Apostolici t were, as their name implies, 
followers of the practices of the primitive or apostolic 
church. The sect was founded in 1260 and the following 
years by Gerhard Segarelli, a mechanic of Parma. Com- 
munity of goods was one of their leading principles, and 
they were accompanied by women whom they called 
"spiritual wives" or "spiritual sisters," J for they pro- 
fessed celibacy. Under Dolcino, of Novara, the sect grew 
rapidly, but adopted the bold course of openly defying the 
Papal authority. The consequence was that the sect was 

* It would be impossible within the limits of the present paper to give 
even a sketch of the principal Christian monastic orders which practise or 
have practised communism. In some respects they afford the best evidence 
of the practicability of communism. Their history, however, is tolerably 
accessible, and it would be of little use to repeat here what is already so 
widely known and so fully described. 

f Neander's Church History, vol. 8, pp. 461-67, At several periods in the 
history of the Church, sects calling themselves " Apostolici," and professing 
to imitate the life of the apostles, have arisen. 

I Cf. 1 Corinthians, ix, 5. 
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extinguished with much bloodshed by the forces of the 
church in 1307. 

The name Fratricelli (little brothers) includes several 
sects professing more or less similar opinions. Of these 
sects perhaps the best known is that called " The Brother- 
hood of the Common Life," * which was formed at 
Deventer, in Holland, by Gerhard Groot and Florentius 
Eadewyn, at the end of the fourteenth century. They 
were a celibate society of men and women, and practised 
communism, their chief occupation being the education of 
the young, for which they became famous. Thomas a 
Kempis was one of their pupils. This sect is remarkable 
for having been permitted to die a slow natural death. 

As the Eeformation approached, preachers of social 
reform greatly increased in numbers and boldness. Very 
frequently they taught communism, but not many 
attempts were made to set up communistic societies. 

In 1420, however, a sect of the Hussites, calling them- 
selves " Taborites," t succeeded in forming a community 
upon a mountain about sixty-five miles to the south of 
Prague, where they tried to live the kind of life which 
they supposed to have prevailed in the primitive church. 
They appear to have subsisted mainly upon the spoils of 
war obtained under Ziska, the leader of the Hussites in 
their prolonged struggle for religious liberty. The Tabo- 
rites gradually declined after the cessation of hostilities, 
and in the middle of *the fifteenth century they appear to 
have become merged in the Moravians, of whom an 
account will be given presently. 

Another sect who were temporarily successful in estab- 
lishing a community were the Anabaptists J of Germany, 

* Mosheim, cent. 16, part 2. §22; Hallam, Lit. of Eur., vol. 1, pp. 147-9. 

fKaufmann, op. cit., pp. 61-5. 

J Kaufmann, pp. 80-8 ; Hennell's Social Systems (London, 1844), pp. 31-3. 
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who, under Thomas Miintzer, a disciple of Luther, lived in 
communism at Miihlhausen in 1524. Their motto was — 
Omnia simid communia, which they also used as a battlecry 
in the Peasants' War, in which they took a prominent 
part. Miintzer was eventually defeated and put to death 
in 1525. In 1534, however, his disciples obtained the 
chief power in the city of Minister. They seized the city 
and established a complete communistic system. Certain 
vague stories have been circulated with reference to the 
rules regarding marriage which were made while they had 
control of the city, but in all probability these tales have 
not much truth in them. The city was besieged by the 
prince-bishop from whom it had revolted, and it was 
eventually taken in 1535. The defence was most stubborn, 
and was skilfully conducted by John of Leyden, who was 
only 25 years of age when the city was taken. He was 
horribly tortured, and finally executed by the victors. 

A sect of quasi-communists, who form as it were a con- 
necting link with modern times, is found in the Moravians 
or United Brethren.* They arose in Bohemia about 
1457, apparently from the remnants of the followers of 
Johann Huss. Owing to persecutions in the seventeenth 
century, the sect was greatly weakened, but from 1722 
onwards it revived astonishingly under the guidance of 
Count Zinzendorf, a Saxon noble. Though not professing 
communism, the Moravians often lived in large common 
houses, with public dining-rooms • and the like. The 
earnings of the members in some places were thrown into 
a common fund, but this does not appear to have been a 
general rule among them. Marriages among the Mora- 
vians, until 1818, required to be confirmed by drawing 
lots — a very singular custom. Another peculiarity of this 
sect is (or was) that the children are separated from their 

* Kaufmann, pp. 91-116 ; Hennell, pp. 38-6. 
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parents as soon as possible, and are placed in public sem- 
inaries, where they are taught to regard one another as 
brothers and sisters, and not as members of any particular 
family. The Moravians have been distinguished for a 
long time for their foreign missions, and have settlements 
in all parts of the world. In 1888 their numbers were 
estimated to be over 30,000. 

We now come to what may be called the modern com- 
munistic experiments. It is not surprising to find that a 
very large proportion of these experiments have been made 
in America, for social innovators have usually recoiled 
before the task of re-constructing old-established nations, 
and have endeavoured, whenever possible, to set up new 
communities in suitable places in distant lands. The 
earliest English settlers in America were directed by a 
clause in their charter to make a common fund of their 
produce, but after a short experience of the system it was 
abandoned. In the same year (1608) the Jesuits estab- 
lished a mission in Paraguay,* and gradually succeeded in 
organising the natives into communities of a most pros- 
perous but somewhat mechanical kind. The rule of the 
Jesuit fathers was supreme, and the natives became 
virtually destitute of the quality of independence. All 
produce was placed in public store-houses and was dis- 
tributed by the Jesuits. The hours of labour were strictly 
regulated, and military drill was taught. It is said that 
eventually the subjects of the Jesuits numbered no less 
than 300,000 families, while an army of 60,000 well armed 
men could be mustered upon short notice. The whole of 
this extraordinary community crumbled to dust soon after 
the Jesuits were expelled from the country in 1768. 

*Kaufmann, pp. 117-44; Hennell, pp. 13-15. It seems more than 
probable that the system of the Jesuits was largely copied from the ancient 
civilisations of Mexico and Peru. 
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A few years before the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Paraguay, namely, on 17 October, 1760, the Comte de 
Saint Simon * was born at Paris. He was a grandson of 
the Due de Saint Simon, author of the famous Memoires. 
Young Saint Simon's education was entrusted to advanced 
thinkers, and the subjects of his instruction were some- 
what out of the usual course. At the age of nineteen he 
served with distinction under Washington in the revolt of 
the American colonies against England. Eeturning to 
France he was made a colonel. His mind was constantly 
occupied with bold projects ; he proposed, for instance, to 
make canals across the isthmuses of Panama and Suez. 
When he was nearly forty years of age he deliberately 
began to train himself for the career of a social reformer. 
For five years he studied in order to gain knowledge, and 
for another five years he purposely indulged in every kind 
of excess— gambled, drank, gave expensive entertainments, 
and the like, in order to gain experience of all kinds of 
society and of all kinds of sensations. When his money 
was finished, he obtained a small clerkship worth about 
£40 a year, and worked at his social schemes in his leisure 
time. He was often reduced to the utmost poverty, but 
bore his self-inflicted misery with great fortitude upon the 
whole. His first work was published in 1803, and his last 
in 1825, the year of his death. His chief principles were : 
(1) the reformation of religion, and the constitution of a 
kind of hierarchy of priests and men of science ; (2) the 
total abolition of the laws of inheritance, and the merging 
of the property of deceased persons in a common fund ; (3) 
the payment of salaries to persons in proportion to their 
capacity, in his own words, "to each according to his 

"Booth's Saint Simon, London, 1871. Sargant's Social Innovators 
(London, 1858), pp. 21-120. Kaufmann's Utopias, pp. 49-66. Hennell, pp. 
99-121. 
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capacity, to every capacity according to its work " ; (4) 
the amelioration of the condition of the lower classes, " all 
social institutions ought to aim at the amelioration, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, of the greatest and poorest 
class." In his later years Saint Simon made a few 
converts, among whom werte Augustin Thierry and 
Auguste Comte. After the death of Saint Simon, however, 
large numbers of persons adopted his views. Possibly the 
fact of his death attracted the attention of the public to his 
works, a phenomenon not unknown in the modern literary 
world. A communistic college of Saint Simonists was 
founded at Paris, a newspaper was published, and work- 
shops were opened. A split, however, occurred in the 
society in 1831, principally regarding the subject of the 
enfranchisement and emancipation of women. Some of 
the more cautious members left the sect. The leader was 
now Bartholome Enfantin, a man of strange and mystical 
ideas, and inclined to provoke conflicts with the authori- 
ties. He proclaimed that a female Messiah would shortly 
appear, and indulged in similar extravagances. The 
result of his eccentricities was that the college at Paris 
was broken up by order of the government. The remains 
of the sect took refuge at Menilmontant on an estate 
belonging to Enfantin. In 1832 further legal proceedings 
were taken against them, the charge being that of teaching 
doctrines subversive of religion and morality. It is usually 
believed that Enfantin and his followers were really inno- 
cent of any harmful intent, but they behaved so oddly at 
the trial, and answered questions in such a mystical and 
irrelevant way that the charge was taken to be virtually 
admitted, and Enfantin was sentenced to a short term of 
imprisonment. This misfortune was fatal to the sect, 
many of whom became disciples of Fourier. 

The next social innovator whom we have to notice was 

T 
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not much more fortunate. Charles Fourier * was the son 
of a draper at Besan9on. He was a sharp boy, and when 
no more than five years old was soundly whipped by his 
father because he told a customer the truth about some 
goods in the shop. This unfortunate incident caused 
Charles to suspect that there was something gravely wrong 
with the modern system of commerce. When a little older 
he saw a good deal of the world and its ways by serving as 
a commercial traveller for his father's firm. Later in life 
he inherited about £3,000 from his father, and started 
business in Lyons. He was ruined, however, by the 
siege of that city in 1798, and, after serving for a time in 
the army, was occupied first as a clerk and afterwards as a 
small broker. For years he had been interested in de- 
vising plans for the improvement of society. He revelled 
in details. It was not enough to decide that people ought 
to live in communal dwellings, but he must needs design a 
special kind of " phalanstery," in which his model society 
called a "phalanx" was to be housed. The phalanx was 
to consist of 1,600 persons, neither more nor less, for this 
was the number of persons which Fourier considered would 
comprise all the different kinds of temperaments necessary 
to constitute a successful society. In 1812 his mother 
died, and left him property bringing in about £60 a year. 
On this income he retired into the country, and continued 
his studies. In 1808 his first work appeared, under the 
obscure title, Thtorie des Quatres Mouvements. Its mean- 
ing was not very clear, and the sale of it was very small. 
Not at all discouraged, Fourier continued to write and to 
publish — whenever he could find a publisher. After his 
death a complete edition of his works was published at 



* Booth's Fourier ; published in the Fortnightly Review (1872), n.s., vol. i, 
pp. 680-53, and 673-91. Sargant, pp. 121-209. Kaufmann's Utopias, pp. 
67-87. Hennell, pp. 180-213. 
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Paris during the years 1841-6. Towards the end of his 
life Fourier removed to Paris in order to promote the 
knowledge of his books. Finding his income too small 
for life in Paris, he once more took a situation as a clerk. 
For many years he had no disciples at all, which will not 
appear strange when the obscurity of his style is taken 
into account. His ideas on matters connected with 
natural science were very wild, and he frequently wrote in 
a prophetic manner. Thus he foretold that in time to 
come the sea would be converted into a refreshing drink 
resembling lemonade. Shorn of all superfluities, his 
practical proposals were: — (1) that private property and 
distinctions of rank should be retained, but that no one 
should be suffered .to become destitute; (2) that people 
ought to live in large communal buildings in societies of 
1,600 each ; (3) that the hours of labour should be strictly 
limited, and that work should be varied ; (4) wages were 
to be paid, and rent charged for the rooms in the pha- 
lanstery; (5) women were to be placed in as good a 
position as men. From this summary it will be under- 
stood that Fourier attempted to combine the elements 
both of communism and of individualism. Regarding 
marriage, Fourier at first proposed to substitute voluntary 
association for it, but in his later works he does not insist 
upon this, saying that if people preferred the old-fashioned 
system, it could be worked in conjunction with his 
schemes. His religion seems to have been a hazy kind 
of deism, and this he proposed to retain in his community. 
As has already been said, Fourier was for a long time 
without any disciples at all. His first really important 
convert was Victor Considerant, who adopted Fourier's 
views in 1831, and did much to popularise them. When 
Saint Simonism broke up in 1831-2, many former mem- 
bers of that school became Fourierists. In 1832, also, a 
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rich convert bought land near the Forest of Bambouillet 
for the purpose of establishing a phalanx. Owing to mis- 
management the phalanx was never properly started, and 
was at the time regarded as a failure ; but in 1840 it was 
re-established, and still continues, not very successfully* if 
one may believe the newspapers. After Fourier's death, 
in 1887, the prospects of his sect improved greatly, and 
advocates of his principles were to be found in most 
countries- In 1850 political events were unfavourable to 
Fourierists in France. Their newspaper was suppressed, 
and Victor Considerant, who had tried to oppose Louis 
Napoleon, was obliged to fly from the country. Hence- 
forward, the history of Fourierism is mainly to be sought 
in America. From 1840 onwards Albert Brisbane had 
been teaching Fourierism in America, especially in Horace 
Greeley's newspaper, the Tribune. "In the summer of 
1848/ ' says Noyes, in his History of American Socialisms,* 
" phalanxes by the dozen were on the march for the new 
world of wealth and harmony.' ' It would be impossible 
to enter here upon the history of all these American 
phalanxes, and it must suffice to say that there were at 
least thirty-four of them, and that on an average they 
lasted about four years, the longest-lived enduring for 
seventeen years, and the shortest for only eight months. 
In course of time every Fourierist colony (it seems) in the 
United States became extinct. 

A famous communistic experiment in the United 
States was originated by our fellow-countryman, Bobert 
Owen.f As the main facts in the life of this remarkable 
man are probably familiar to most of you, I shall say little 

* Philadelphia, 1870, p 206. The greater part of Noyes's work is occu- 
pied with an elaborate account of the Fourierist experiments in America. 

+ Autobiography, London, 1867. Sargant's Bobert Owen, London, 1860 
Lloyd Jones's Bobert Owen, London, 1872 ; new edition, 1895. Hennell, pp 
121-80. Noyes, pp. 30-65. 
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about him. Eobert Owen was the son of a saddler at 
Newtown, in Montgomeryshire, and was born on 14 
May, 1771. After serving for a time in various haber- 
dashers' shops in London, Stamford, and Manchester, he 
became the manager of a cotton mill at Manchester, and 
eventually rose to be one of the leading spinners in 
England. By his philanthropic efforts to improve the 
condition of his workers, he made his mills at New 
Lanark, on the Clyde, one of the show-places of Europe. 
Even kings and emperors came thither for instruction in 
the art of government. Owen was never tired of insisting 
that people were mostly the product of their surroundings, 
and that the way to make people good was to improve 
their surroundings. As Owen's opinions developed he 
became a communist, and also an opponent of all forms of 
religion. Finding himself hampered by his partners in 
carrying out his views at the mills at New Lanark, Owen 
decided to found a colony in the United States, and 
bought, in 1825, the town of Harmony, in Indiana, from 
the Eappites, who wished to move farther west. Owen's 
colony was a failure from the first. It was composed 
largely of rough and unruly characters, whose indulgence 
in alcoholic liquors was one of Owen's chief difficulties. 
In two years the enterprise was abandoned, and with it 
several similar settlements founded in imitation of it. In 
subsequent years Owen helped to form other communities 
in England, and at least one in Ireland, but none were 
successful. Of these, perhaps, the best known is that 
called " Harmony Hall," at Queenwood, in Hampshire. 
We may notice in passing that Owen was not concerned 
with the experiment at Orbiston, near Motherwell, in 
Scotland, except that he subscribed to the fund for its 
foundation. This settlement, also, was unsuccessful. 
Unlike the Fourierist and Owenite colonies in America, 
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the community known as " Shakers,"* have been success- 
ful almost from the first, and are now described as 
" millionaires, "t This sect of communists and celibates, 
male and female, was founded by Anne Lee, a wholly 
illiterate woman, who was the daughter of a blacksmith 
in Manchester. She belonged to a sect of the Quakers 
who were known locally as " Shaking Quakers," or simply 
" Shakers." In about 1770 she announced that she had 
been commanded in a vision to preach celibacy and certain 
other doctrines which do not concern us here. Meeting 
with nothing but hard usage, and even imprisonment, in 
her native city, she emigrated with a few followers to the 
United States in 1774. For a time they suffered great 
privations, but in 1780, owing to a sudden outbreak of 
religious " revivals " throughout the country, they began 
to make large numbers of converts, and have pros- 
pered ever since. From the first, celibacy has been a 
principle of the sect, but communism was not formally 
adopted until 1788, four years after Anne Lee's death. 
This remarkable sect has therefore been in existence for 
considerably more than one hundred years, and is still in 
a flourishing condition, though for some time it has 
decreased steadily in numbers. According to the census 
of 1890 there were fifteen Shaker settlements in the United 
States, and the total number of members was given as 
1,728. 

Another very successful settlement of the same kind in 
the United States is that of the Eappites.t They were 
originally a German religious sect who followed the 

*Nordhoff, Communistic Societies of the United States, London, 1875, 
pp. 116-256. Noyes, pp. 695-613. Baker's Shakers and Skakerism, pamph., 
London, 1896. 

t Edwards's Labour Annual, 1897, p. 163. 

JNordhoff, pp. 61-95. Noyes, pp. 32 and 135. Hennell, pp. 87-45. 
Melish's Travels through the United States, London, 1818. 
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teaching of George Eapp, a man of considerable force 
of character, but of little education. In 1804 the sect 
emigrated to America, and settled in Pensylvania. Com- 
munism was one of their first principles, but they did 
not adopt celibacy until 1807, during a period of great 
religious excitement. In course of time they became 
extremely wealthy, but their numbers steadily decreased 
until, in 1874, the sect numbered only about one hundred 
persons. Quite lately they have again permitted mar- 
riage,* and there seems to be a prospect of their numbers 
increasing. 

An American settlement with an interesting history is 
that of the Icarians in Iowa.t This communistic society 
arose as an attempt to put into practice the ideas set forth 
by Etienne Cabet in his Utopian romance entitled Un 
Voyage en Icarie, which was published in 1840, and had a 
very wide circulation. The place of settlement which 
Cabet originally chose for his colony was the Eed Eiver 
Country in Texas. The enterprise met with many mis- 
haps, mainly due to inexperience of the country; the 
colonists suffered much from fever, and numerous ground- 
less charges were brought against Cabet by the enemies of 
the sect. In 1850, hearing of the expulsion of the Mor- 
mons from their town of Nauvoo, in Illinois, Cabet led his 
followers thither. Success seemed for a time to be within 
reach, but in 1856 disputes arose, the exact nature of 
which it is not easy to determine. The result was that 
Cabet and a few adherents went off to St. Louis, where he 
died in the same year. After his departure, the colony, 
now known as Icarians, were compelled to leave Nauvoo, 
and returned to their old settlement in Iowa, where they 
still are. They are remarkable as being an entirely non- 

* Labour Annual^ 1897, p. 168. 

f Nordhoff, pp. 831-9. Kaufmann's Utopias, pp. 123-42. 
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religious community, but their care for the education of 
the young is very great, and intellectually they are much 
above both the Shakers and the Eappites. They retain 
both the family and marriage of the ordinary kind. Of 
late years it seems that their prospects have improved 
somewhat, though there have been several rumours of the 
collapse of the society. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the numerous 
American communistic societies is that known as the 
"Perfectionists,"* This sect was founded by John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, the son of an American banker, who at first 
studied law, and afterwards theology. In 1884 he was 
influenced by one of those extraordinary religious " revi- 
vals " which seem to be peculiar to America, and began to 
teach that man was capable of attaining religious perfection 
upon this earth. He obtained a small band of followers, 
and after the lapse of some time they adopted, for con- 
venience, the communistic form of life. In 1845, Noyes 
made known his extremely odd views regarding marriage, 
which it is quite impossible to explain here, but which will 
be found described at length in a little tale by George 
Noyes Miller, entitled After the Strike of a Sex.f A note- 
worthy peculiarity of the Perfectionists was their practice 
of stirpiculture, or the selection of parents with a view to 
producing the finest possible offspring. In 1846, a small 
Perfectionist community established itself in Vermont, but 
it was soon mobbed and driven out by the populace. In 
1848 another settlement was formed at Oneida, in Madison 
County, New York. Here, after a severe struggle for 
existence, the Perfectionists attained complete success. 
Other settlements were founded, and several manufactories 
were carried on most profitably. Indeed, it is characteristic 

♦ Noyes, pp. 614r-45. Nordhoff, pp. 267-301. 
t London (Beeves) N. D. (recent), p. 20. 
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of this sect that they never relied for their subsistence 
upon agriculture or horticulture alone, as most other 
communities have done. Their standard of life was very 
high, and education and music were well attended to. 
They had even a standing committee whose business it was 
to devise recreations. In 1879, however, partly owing to 
outside pressure, and partly to differences of opinion 
within, especially as regards marriage, the entire com- 
munity turned itself into a joint-stock company, and so 
ceased to be a communistic society any longer.* 

The last communistic experiment which we shall notice 
is that called "New Australia." t This interesting enter- 
prise arose through the advocacy of William Lane, an 
Australian journalist, who arranged with the government 
of Paraguay that it should make a grant of land to a 
communistic colony mainly composed of the working 
classes of Australia. In September, 1898, a body of about 
two hundred persons took possession of the allotment. 
According to the prospectus, the community was to be 
communistic and non-religious. Soon after its establish- 
ment, disputes took place, chiefly because Lane insisted 
that the colonists should abstain entirely from alcoholic 
liquors, and that they should not intermarry with the 
native women. The result was that Lane seceded with 
about fifty of the colonists and formed another settlement 
at no great distance. Both colonies appear to be still 
in existence, and, according to the latest reports, they are 

*Much information regarding the American communistic societies is 
given in Hepworth Dixon's New America, 7th ed., 1867, and in his Spiritual 
Wives, 4th ed., 1868. See also Kaufmann's Communism, pp. 145-78, Hinds's 
American Communities, U.S., 1878, and Millar's Failures of Socialism 
in America, Dundee, 1896 (appended to a pamphlet by Sir J. Leng, on 
Nationalisation) . 

+ See the account of this community published by the Foreign Office in 
1895, also Alfred Rogers's New Australia, London (Murdoch), 1896, and the 
Labour Annual, 1897, pp. 104 and 168-4. 
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beginning to thrive, but it must be confessed that neither 
of them is as yet a pronounced success. 

Besides the communistic experiments whose history 
we have now sketched, there are many more of great 
interest, but not of the same importance. Such, for 
example, was the community at Brook Farm, near Boston, 
which was entirely composed of highly educated men and 
women, and which is the subject of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
BlithedaJe Romance. There is also the curious " Brother- 
hood of the New Life," founded by Thomas Lake Harris, 
to which the versatile Laurence Oliphant belonged for 
many years. Even in England, at the present day, there 
are several communistic societies, some of them having 
been founded quite lately. There are eight or ten such 
communities now existing on the American continent, 
some of which are in a very promising condition.* 

We have, however, examined quite enough commun- 
istic experiments to enable us to understand what an 
interesting feature in the history of civilisation these 
would-be "short cuts" to happiness are. They are 
especially interesting because (as has been said) it is 
likely that they possess characteristics which will form 
part of the general social organisation of the future. 
From them we may learn that the altruistic instinct of 
communism and combination is rooted deep in the nature 
of most men, and that throughout the whole of history it 
has kept cropping up in the most remarkable manner. 
We learn, also, that the popular doctrine that self-interest 
alone will make men work, is not true. Hear what 
Charles Nordhoff says after having made a personal exam- 
ination of the American communistic societies. He says : 
" Nothing surprised me more, in my investigations of the 
communistic societies, than to discover, first, the amount 

* Labour Annual, 1697, pp. 168-4. 
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and variety of business and mechanical skill which is 
found in every commune; and secondly, the ease and 
certainty with which the brains come to the top."* "I 
asked in many places what they did with the idlers ; but 
there are no idlers in a commune. I conclude that men 
are not naturally idle."t In another place he says : " I 
should say that the reputation for honesty, and for always 
selling a good article, is worth to the communes at least 
ten per cent, over their competitors." { 

The study of the experimental part of the history of 
communism is beset with exceptional difficulties, for the 
majority of writers who describe communistic experiments 
usually believe every silly slander that is related con- 
cerning them. This is particularly noticeable in the 
recent case of the " New Australia " experiment, con- 
cerning which false statements have again and again been 
put into circulation. The feeling, however, against com- 
munists is not now so strong as it used to be. You may 
remember the sarcastic lines of Ebenezer Elliott, the 
" Corn Law Ehymer " :— 

What is a communist ? One who hath yearnings 

For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 

To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 

Those lines represent very fairly the opinion of a 
class of persons now fortunately becoming extinct. Most 
thoughtful people are now inclined to agree rather with 
John Stuart Mill || when he says : "I confess I am not 
charmed with the ideal of life held out by those who think 
that the normal state of human beings is that of struggling 
to get on; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and 

* Labour Annual, 1897, p. 392. f p. 395. J p. 415. 

|| Political Economy, bk. IV, ch. vi, §2; and see bk. II, oh. 1, §3, and 
his articles in the Fortnightly Review, n.s., vol. XXV, pp. 217, 373, 518. 
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treading on each other's heels, which form the existing 
type of social life, are the most desirable lot of human 
kind, or anything but the disagreeable symptoms of one of 
the phases of industrial progress. . . . The best state 
for human nature is that in which, while no one is poor, 
no one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear 
being thrust back by the efforts of others to push them- 
selves forward." 
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